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THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION. 
RELIGIOUS SERVICES AT ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL. 


The President and other guests attended divine wor- 
ship at nine o’cluck, April 30th, at St. Paul’s Chapel, 
where George Washington had attended service after his 
inauguration one hundred years ago. After the open- 
ing prayers, singing and Scripture (and Apocrypha) Bish- 
op Potter, of New York, delivered the following address: 

ADDRESS OF BISHOP POTTER. 


One hundred years ago there knelt within these walls a 
man to whom, above all others in its history, this nation is 
indebted. An Englishman by race and lineage. he incar- 
nated in his own person and character every best trait and 
attribute that have made the Anglo-Saxen name a glory to 
its children and a terror to its enemies throughout the 
world. But he was totso much an Englishman that, when 
the time came for him to be so, he was not even mere an 
American; and in all that he was and did, a patriot so ex- 
alted, and a leader great and wise, that what men called 
him when he came here to be inaugurated as the first Pres- 
ident of the Mnited States the civilized world has not since 
then ceased to call him—the Father of bis Country. 

We are here this morning to thank God for so greata 
gift to this people, to commemorate the incidents of which 
this day is the one-hundredth anniversary, and to recog 

the responsibilities which a century so eventful has 
Jai@ wpon us. 
‘And we are here of all other places, tirst of all, with 
pre-eminent appropriateness. I know not bow it may be 
with those to whom all sacred things and places are mat- 
ters of equal indifference, but surely to those of us with 
whom it is otherwise it cannot be without profound 
and pathetic import that when tbe first President of 
the Republic had taken upon him, by virtue of his sol 
emp oath, pronounced in the sight of the people, 
the heavy burden of his Chief Magistracy, he turned 
straightway to these walls, and, kneeling in yonder pew, 
askel God for strength to keep his promise to the nation 
aud his oath to Him. This was no unwonted home to him, 
norto a large proportion of those eminent men who, with 
him, were associated in framing the Constitution of these 
United States. Children of the same spiritual mother and 
nurtured in the same Scriptural faith and order, thev were 
wont to carry with them into their public deliberation 
something of the same reverent and conservative spirit 
which they had learned within these walls, and of which 
the youthful and ill-regulated fervors of the new-born Re- 
public often betrayed its need. And.he, their leader and 
chief, while singularly without cant or formalism or pre- 
tense in his religious habits, was penetrated, as we know 
well, by a profound sense of the dependence of the Repub- 
lic upon a guidance other than that of man, and of hisown 
need of a strength and courage and wisdom greater than 
he had in himself. 

Aud so with inexpressible tenderness and reverence we 

find ourselves thinking of him here, kneeling to ask such 
gifts, and then rising to go forth to his great tasks with 
mien so august and majestic that Fisher Ames, who sat 
beside him in this chapel, wrote: ‘* I was present in the pew 
With the President, and must assure you that, after mak- 
ing all deductiors for the delusions of our fancy in regard 
to characters, | still think of bim with more veneration 
than for any other person.’”’ So we think of him, I say; 
and indeed it is impossible to think otherwise. The mod 
ern student of history has endeavored to tell us how it was 
that the service in this chapel which we are striving to 
Teproduce came about. The record is not without obscur- 
ity, but of one thing we may be sure—that to him who, of 
that goodly company whoa hundred years ago gathered 
within these walls, was chief, it was no empty form, no 
decorous affectation. Events had been too momentous, 
the hand of a Heavenly Providence had been too plain for 
him and the men who were grouped about him then, to 
misread the one or mistake the other. The easy levity 
with which their children’s children debate the facts of 
God and duty and eternal destiny were as impossible to 
them as faith and reverence seem to be, or to be in danger 
of becoming, to many of us. Andso we may be very sure 
that when they gathered here the air was hushed, and 
hearts as well as heads were bent in honest supplication. 

For, after all, their great experiment was then, in 
truth, but just beginning. The memorable days and deeds 
which had preceded it—the struggle for independence; the 
delicate and, in many respects. more difficult struggle for 
Union; the harmonizing of the various and often appar- 
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ently conflicting interests of rival and remote states and 
sections; the formulating and adopting of the National 
Constitution—all these were, after all, but introductory 
and preparatory to the great experiment itself. It has 
been suggested that we may wisely see in the event which 
we celebrate to-day an illustration of those great princi- 
ples upon which all governments rest, of the continuity of 
the Chief Magistracy, of the corporate life of the nation as 
embodied in its Executive, of the transmission, by due suc- 
cession, of authority, and the like; of all of which, doubt- 
less, in the history of tbe last hundred years we have an 
interesting and on the whole inspiring example. 

But it is a somewhat significant fact that it is not 
along lines such as these that that enthusiasm which Las 
flamed out during these recent days and weeks as this an- 
niversary has approached has seemed to move. The one 
thing that has, I imagine, amazed a good many cynical 
and pessimistic people among us is the way in which the 
ardor of a great people’s love and homage and gratitude 
have kindled, not before the image of a mechanism, but of 
aman. It bas been felt with an unerring intuition whicb 
has once and again and again in human history been the 
attribute of the people as distinguished from the doc- 
trinaires, the theorists, the system makers, that that which 
makes it worth while to commemorate the inauguration of 
George Washington is not merely that it is the consumma- 
tion of the nation’s struggle toward organic life, not mere- 
ly that by the initiation of its Chief Executive it set in 
operation that Constitution which Mr. Gladstone has de- 
clared is ‘‘the most perfect instrument which the wit of 
man has devised’’; but that it celebrates the beginnivg of 
an Administration which, by its lofty and stainless in- 
tegrity, by its absolute superiority to selfish or secondary 
motives, by the rectitude of ite daily conduct in the face 
of whatsoever threats, blandishments or combinations, 
rather than by the ostentatious pharisecism of its profes- 
sions, has taught this nation and the world forever what 
the Caristian ruler of a Christian people ought to be. 

Iyield to no man in my veneration for the men who 
framed the compact under which these States are bound 
together, Noone cun easily exaggerate their services or 
the value of that which they wrought out. But, after all, 
we may not forget to-day that the thing which they made 
was a dead and not a living thing. It had no power to 
interpret itself, to apply itself, to execute itself. Splendid 
as it wasin its complex and forecasting mechanism, in- 
stinct as it was in one sense, witha noble wi-dom, with 
a Jarge-visioned statesmanship, with a matchless adapta- 
bility to untried emergencies, it was, nevertheless, no differ- 
ent in another aspect from one of those splendid specimens 
of naval architecture which throng our wharves to-day 
and which, with every best contrivance of human art and 
skill, with capacities of progress which newly amaze us 
every day, are but as impotent, dead matter, save as the 
brain and hand of man shall summon and command them. 
‘The Ship of State,” we say. Yes; but itis the cool and 
competent mastery at the helm of that, as of every other 
ship which shall, under God, determine the glory or the 
ignominy of the voyage. 

Never was there a truth which more surely needed to 
be spoken! A generation which vaunts its descent from 
the founders of the Republic seems largely to be in dan- 
ger of forgetting their pre-eminent distinction. They were 
few in numbers, they were poor in worldly possessions— 
the sum of the fortune of the richest among them would 
afford a fine theme for the scorn of the plutocrat of to-day; 
but they had an invincible confidence in the truth of those 
principles in which the foundations of the Republic had 
been laid, and they had an unselfish purpose to maintain 
them. The conception of the National Government as a 
huge machine, existing mainly for the purpose of reward- 
ing partisan service—this was a conception so alien to the 
character and conduct of Washington and his associates 
that it seems grotesque even to speak of it. It would be 
interesting to imagine the first President of the United 
States confronted with some one who had ventured to ap- 
proach him upon the basis of what are now commonly 
known as “practical politics’; but the conception is impos- 
sible. The loathing, the outraged majesty with which he 
would have bidden such a creature to begone is foreshad- 
owed by the gentle dignity with whick, just before his in- 
auguration, replying to one who had the strongest claims 
upon his friendship, and who had applied to him during 
the progress of the * Presidential campaign,’’ as we should 
say, for the promise of an appointment to office, he wrote: 
“In touching upon the more delicate part of your letter, 
the communication of which fills me with real concern, I 
will deal with you with all that frankness which is due to 
friendship, and which I wish should be a characteristic 
feature of my conduet through life. . . . Should it be 
my fate to administer the Government, I will go to the 
chaff®*under no pre engagement of any kind or nature 
whatever. And when in it, I will, to the best of my judg- 
ment, discharge the duties of the office with that impar- 
tiality and zeal for the public good, which ought never to 
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suffer connections of blood or friendship to have the least 
sway on decisions of a public nature.” 

On this high level moved the first President of the Re- 
public. To it must we who are the heirs of her sacred in- 
terests be not unwilling to ascend if we are to guard our 
glorious heritage! 

And this all the more because the perils which confront 
us are so much graver and more purtentous than those 
which then impended. There is (if we are not afraid of the 
wholesome medicine that there is in consenting to see it) 
an element of infinite sadness in the effort which we are 
making to-day. Ransacking theannals of our fathers as 
we have been doing for the last few months, a busy and 
well-meaning assiduity would fain reproduce the scene, the 
scenery, the situation, of a hundred years ago! Vain and 
impotent endeavor! It is as tho out of the lineaments of 
living men we would fain produce another Wasbington. 
We my disinter the vanished draperies, we may revive the 
stately minuet, we may rebabilitate the old scenes, but the 
march of a century cannot be halted or reversed, and the 
enormous change in the situation can ni ither be disguised 
norignored. Then we were, tho not all of us sprung from 
one nationality, practically one people. Now that steadily 
deteriorating process against whose dangeis a great 
thinker of our own generation warned his countrymen just 
fifty years ago, goes on, on every hand, apace. ‘“ The con- 
stant importation,” wrote the author of “The Weal of Na- 
tions,’’ ‘‘as now, in this country,of the lowest orders of peo- 
ple from abroad to dilute the quality of our natural man- 
hood, is a sad and beggarly prostitution of the noblest gift 
ever conferred on a people. Who shall respect a people 
who do not respect their own blood? And how shall a na- 
tional spirit, or any determinate and proportionate charac- 
ter, arise out of so many low-bred associations avd coarse- 
grained temperaments, imported from every clime? It 
was, indeed, in keeping that Pan, who was the son of eve 
ry body, was the ugliest of the gcds.” 

And again; another enormous difference between this 
day ani that of which it is the anniversary is sen in the 
enormous difference in the nature and influence of the 
forces that determine our national and political destiny, 
Then ideas ruled the hour. To day there are, indeed, ideag 
that rule our hour, but they must be merchantable ideas. 
The growth of wealth, the prevalence of luxury, the mass- 
ing ot large material forces, which by their very existence 
are a standing menace to the freedom and iutegrity of the 
individual, the infinite swager of our American speech and 
manners, mistaking bigness for greatness, and sadly con+ 
founding gain and godliness—all this is a contrast to the 
austere simplicity, the unpurchasable integrity of the first 
days and first men of our Republic, which makes it impos- 
sible to reproduce to-day either the temper or the conduct 
of our fathers. As we turn tne pages backward, and come 
upon the story of that 30th of April in the year of our Lord 
1789, there is a certain stateliness in the air, a certain cer- 
emoniousness in the manners, which we have banished 
lovg ago. We have exchanged the Washingtonian dignity 
for the Jeffersonian simplicity, which was, in truth, only 
another name for the Jacksonian vulgarity. And what 
have we gotten in exchange forit? In the elder states and 
dynasties they had the trappings of royalty and the pomp 
and splendor of the King’s person to fill men’s hearts with 
loyalty. Well, we have dispensed with the old titular dig- 
nities. Let us take care that we do not part with that 
tremenious force for which they stood! If there be not 
titular royalty, all the more need is there for personal roy- 
alty. If there is to be no nobility of descenr, ali the mure 
indispensable is it that there should be nobility of ascent 
—a character in them that bear rule, so fine and high and 
pure, that as men come within the circle of its influence 
they involuntarily pay homage to that which is the one 
pre-eminent distinction, the Royalty of Virtue! 

And it was, men and brethren, which, as we turn to- 
day and look at him who, as on this morning, justa hun- 
dred years ago, became the servant of the Republic in be- 
comivg the Chief Ruler of its people, we must needs own 
conferred upon him his divine right to rule, the more, 
therefore, because the circumstances of his era were so Jit- 
tle like our own, we need to recall his image, and, if we 
may, not only to commemorate, but to reproduce his vir- 
tues The traits which in him shone pre-eminent as our 
own Irving has described them,‘ Firmness, sagacity, an im- 
movable justice, courage tbat never faltered, and most of 
all truth that disdained allartifices”’; these are character- 
istics in her leaders of which the Nation was never in more 
dire need than now. 

And so we come and kneel at this ancient and hallowed 
sbrine where once he knelt and ask that God would gra- 
ciously vouchsafe them. Here in this holy house we find 
the witness of that one invisible force which, because it 
alone can rule the conscience, is destined one day to rule 
the world. Out from airs dense and foul with the coarse 
passions and coarser rivalries of self seeking men, we turn 
aside as from the crowd and glare of some vulgar highway, 
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aud clamorous with bedizened booths and noisy speech, in 
some cool and shaded wood where, straight to Heaven, 
some majestic oak lifts its tall form, its roots imbedded 
deep among the unchanging rocks, its upper branches 
sweeping the upper airs and holding bigh commune with 
the stars; and as we thiak of him for whom we here thank 
God,we say: ‘‘Such a one, in native majesty he was a ruler, 
wise and strong and fearless, in the sight of God and men, 
because by the ennobling grace of God he had learned, first 
of all, to conquer every mean and selfish and self-seeking 
aim, and so to rulehimself!*’ For 
-What are numbers knit 
By force or custom? Man who man would be 
Must rule the empire of himself—in it 
Must be supreme, establishing his throne 
Of vanquished will, quelling the anarchy 
Of hopes and fears—being himself alone.” 

Such was the hero, leader, ruler, patriot, whom we 
gratefully remember on this day. We may not reproduce 
his age, his young environment, nor him; but none the less 
may we rejoice that once he lived and led this people—*‘ led 
them and ruled them prudently,” like him, that kingly 
ruler and shepherd of whom the Psalmist sang. * with all 
his power.” God give us the grace to prize his grand ex 
ample and, as we may iu our more modest measure, to re- 
produce his virtues. 





PRESIDENT HARRISON’S ADDRESS. 

WE gave last week a full report of the great Centen- 
nial oration of Mr. Chauneey M. Depew, the poem of Mr. 
Whittier and the prayer of Dr, Storrs at the chief me- 
morial services in Wall Street, on the spot and at the 
same hour of the day that President Washington was 
inaugurated just one hundred years before. We were 
then unable to anticipate the closing words of President 
Harrison. which we give as follows, and which closed 
the exercises in that historic spot: 

Official duty of a very exacting character has made it 
quite impossible that I should deliver an address on this 
oceasion Foreseeiug this, I early notified your committee 
that the program must not contain any address by me. 
The selection of Mr. Depew as the orator of this occasion 
makes further speech not only difficult, but superfluous. 
He has met the demand of this great occasion on its own 
high level. [Applause.} He has brought before us the in- 
cidents aud the lessons of the first inauguration of Wash- 
iugton. Weseem to have been a part of that admiring 
aud almost adoring throng that filled these streets one 
hundred years ago. 

We bave come into the serious, but always inspiring 
presence of Washington. He was the incarnation of duty; 
and he teaches us to-day this great lesson—that those who 
would associate their names with events that shall outlive 
a century, can only do so by high consecration to duty. 
[Applause. } 

Self-seeking has no public observance or anniversary. 
The captain who gives to the sea his cargo of rays that he 
may give safety and deliverance to his imperiled fellow- 
men, has fame; he who lands the cargo, has only wages. 
[Great applanse. | 

Washington seemed to come to the discharge of the 
duties of bis high office impressed with a great sense of his 
unfamiliarity with these new calls upon him, modestly 
doubtful of his own ability, but trusting implicitly in the 
sustainivg helpfulness and grace of that God who rules the 
world, presides in the councils cf pations, and is able to 
supply every human defect. 

We have made warvelous progress in material things, 
but thestately and enduring shaft that we have erected at 
the National Capital at Washington symbolizes the fact that 
he is still the First American Citizen. [Great applause.] 
Archbishop Corrigan then pronounced the benediction: 


The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the charity of 
God, and the communication of the Holy Spirit be with 
youall, Amen. And may the blessings of God Almighty, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, descend on our beloved coun- 
try and abide with it forever. 


THE CENTENNIAL BANQUET. 

We repeat from last week’s paper the program for the 
toasts to which speeches were made by distinguished 
gentlemen. Mr. Blaine was obliged by sickness to be 
absent, and the toast to the House of Representatives 
was omitted. The presiding officer, the Hon. Hugh J. 
Grant, Mayor of New York City, after introducing Gov- 
ernor Hill, simply read the toasts and the accompanying 
sentiments, and then called upon the speakers to re- 
spond. 


MN has tide Sid dccenkeue. akeuenceueael Henry C. Potter, 
Bishop of New York. 
1. ADDRESS OF WELOCOME...cccccccccccce cee David B. Hill, 


2 Governor of the State of New York. 
The State of New York welcomes to-day the Executive, Legis- 
lative and Judicial branches of the National Government, and 
the representatives of forty-two States; as a century ago she 
welcomed Washington, his Cabinet and the Congress of the old 
Thirteen, which in this city added the bill of rights to the Na- 
tional Constitution. May our fidelity to that Constitution so 
guard the rights of both the states and the people to civil and 
religious freedom, and to republican government based on uni- 
versal education tLat the centuries as they pass may swell our 
acclaim, God Save the American Republic! JOHN JAY. 


2. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


EL uc inet atacncamubadinitan’ Grover Cleveland, 
Ex-President of the United States. 


Not a mob, nor au oligarchy, nor a class; but the great force 
of American patriotism, conscience, intelligence, energy and 
industry, the only sure foundation of States, the sole hope of 
the Republic; of which George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln are the truest types in American history. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 





ae ...--Fitzhugh Lee, 
Governor of the State of Virginia. 


Daughters of Liberty, born amid the throes of Revolution. 
thirteen clinging to the Atlantic have become forty-two reach- 
ingto the Pacific. The century leaves them as it found them, 
an indestructible Union of indestructible States. 

WILLIAM Wirt HEN#Y. 


5. THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION..... ..Melville W. Fuller, 
Chief-Justice of the United States. 


The consummation of former political wisdom, the trust of 
the present age, the guide for all coming nations. 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 


6. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. ....James G. Blaine, 
; Secretary of State. 


The first branch of Congress provided for in the Constitution, 
and the subject of the only speech in the Convention made by 
Washington. In the language of George Mason, “the grand 
depository of the democratic principle of the Government,” to 
which has been assigned a full, co-equal share in the National 
Legislation, together with the sole power of Impeachment, the 
origination of all the Bills for raising Revenue, and in the last 
resort, the choice of the President of the United States. The 
vital element of our Republican System, without which there 
can be, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, no * Government of 
the People, by the People, for the People.” 

May its rightful authority and dignitv ever be maintained 
and upheld both by its own officers and members and by the 
millions of voters whom they are privileged to represent. 

ROBERT C. WINTHROP, 
Senior Surviving Speaker of the U. 8. 
House of Representatives. 


S. Doe CN aa ose es cites hes HB John W. Daniel, 
United States Senator from Virginia. 


An elective body, dependent upon no prerogatives of Royalty, 
Chureb or Descent. Able in its statesmanship, wise and prac- 
tical in its Legislative and Executive functions, the most dis- 
tinguished of all Legislative bodies, and a bulwark in defense of 
our free institutions. 

HANNIBAL HAMLIN, 
Sole surviving Vice-President of the United States. 


GO Pam Pema R eons caes <sscnssivacs Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Ex-President of the United States. 


May the good people of these United States never weary of 
searching for a second Washington to fill the place. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


& tf. BR tree - William M. Evarts, 
United States Senator from New York. 


A learned, upright and fearless Judiciary is the strong bul- 
wark of Constitutional Government, Without such Juciciary 
no free institutions can exist; with it they will not perish. So 
long as the spirit and example of Marshall and Taney, Kent and 
Shaw, pervade and inspire our Courts, liberty in law shall abide 
with and bless the land of Washington. 

WItitAM HENRY HARRISON MILLER, 
Attorney-General of the United States. 


10 THE ARMY AND NAvy....William Tecumseh Sherman, 
General. 


In four wars each has done its full duty in the creation, de- 
fense, enlargement, and preservation of our nation; but the dig- 
nity of our country requires renewed attention to the farewell 
counsel of Washington, so that international emergencies may 
be met without hasty and inadequate preparation. 

Ropert T. LINCOLN, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States to Great Britain. 


11. OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ....... Charles W. .Eliot, 
President of Harvard University. 


Established by the wisdom and foresight of the Founders of 
our Nation; the support and stay of civil and religious liberty; 
they should be jealously guarded and fostered as the dispensers 
of virtue and intelligence, on which depend the welfare and per- 
petuity of our Republican Institutions. 

HENRY DRISLER, 
Acting President of Columbia College. 


MB. Cum LATRBATURR ccc cccscccccces James Russell Lowell. 


The welfare of a people, small or great, 
Depends upon the State, 
Whose ample laws they justify, because 
They help to shape those laws. 
Their glory rests on letters, which create 
A more enduring State; 
For what is best remembered among men 
Is not the Sword, but Pen. 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


13. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA..Benjamino Harrison, 
President of the United States. 


Scepters and thrones the morning realms have tried; 
Earth for the people kept her sunset side. 

Arts. manners, creeds, the teeming Orient gave; 
Freedom, the gift that freights the refluent wave, 
Pays with one priceless pearl the guerdon due, 

And leaves the Old World debtor to the New. 


Long as the watch-towers of our crownless Queen 
Front the broad oceans that she sits between, 
May her proud sons their plighted faith maintain, 
And guard unbroken Union’s lengthening chain,— 
Union, our peaceful sovereign, she alone 
Can make or keep the Western world our own! 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS OF MAYOR GRANT, 


In behalf of the City of New York I bid you welcome 
to the Centennial banquet. As there are thirteen subjects 
embraced in the list of toasts, which include an address of 
welcome by the Governor of the State, a toast of ‘The Peo- 
ple,’ and then, following the constituent parts of the Con- 
stitution to be responded to by distinguished guests, with 
an original sentiment written to each subject by gentlemen 
of prominence, the presiding officer will confine himself to 
announcing the subjects and introducing the speakers. 
The first regular toast and address of welcome and senti- 
ment of John Jay is: [Here the Mayor read the sentiment 
printed above. ] 

I have the pleasure to introduce to you to respond tothe 
address of welcome Governor Hill, of the State of New 
York, 





GOVERNOR HILL’S ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


FELLOW COUNTRYMEN:—As the Governor of the State 
within whose borders were heard the acclaims which 
greeted the first President’s oath of allegiance to the Con- 
stitution I extend a welcome to all here assembled. Wel. 
come to you, President Harrison, latest of the line of those 
distinguished men who have given the same guarantee of 
obedience to the charter of our liberties and faithfulness to 
the rights of the people. Welcome to your honored Cabinet 
and to those chosen representatives of al! the sister states, 
whose presence here speaks anew the grandeur and great- 
ness of our United States. Welcome to all in authority— 
legislative, executive or judicial, civil and military—who, 
in their station, with honor and justice, are daily serving 
our common country. 

Welcome to all the ambassadors of other nations who 
participate with us io these festivities. Welcome, strong 
and brave men, sons of fathers who yielded life, who sac- 
rificed fortune, who endured severest privation, that we 
might rejoice in liberty. Welcome, fair and true women, 
daughters of mothers who gaye patriotic encouragement 
in days of darkest distress: who willingly devoted them- 
selves to suffering that the infant Republic might be sus- 
tained. Welcome those from whatever clime who have 
become part of our people and who have contributed their 
shure in maintaining the purposes and increasing the 
glory of our commonwealth. Welcome to all—citizens, 
strangers, friends. 

Our display upon the ample waters of this harbor; our 
parades in the broad streets of this city; our rejoicings in 
this banqueting hall, commemorate not only the fame of a 
yxreat prince among men; not only the victories of a great 
captain among warriors; not only the deeds of a great 
statesman among patriots: these exultant sights and 
triumphant sounds commemorate such fame and victories 
and deeds, but they commemorate far more. They cowm- 
memorate the nativity of a heaven-born Republic among 
the nations of the earth. They commemorate not a gov- 
ernment founded upon a Magna Churta extorted froma 
King John by a compelling band of nobles, not a govern- 
meat founded upon a written freedom bestowed by an em- 
peror on an emancipated race of slaves, but a new and com- 
plete creation of government, resting strong and secure 
upon foundations that shall last as long as virtue, honor 
and courage live among our people; a government of the 
people, by the people and for the people, which shall not 
perish from the eartb. 

The doges of that ancient Republic of Venice, espoused 
with ceremonious rite the waters of the Adriatic. Our 
first President, in this, then as now, chiefest city of the 
New World, with hand uplifted, wedded to the free air of 
Heaven his vow for this land of ours, and in his recorded 
oath pledged that, with the help of the God of Nations, he 
would uphold the liberty once proclaimed, and now estab- 
lished for a}] the people. 

These religieus ceremonies, these arches of <riumph, 
these banners unfurled, these treasures of art, these songs 
of praise, these pageants of industry, these scenes of rejoice. 
ing, in which we of tbis generation have now a part. all 
celebrate the giving and the taking of that solemn pledge, 
My best greeting at this hour shall be a tribute to the 
cuaracter of him whose memory we honor. I give you 
these expressive words of Thoreau: 


“The character of Washington has, after all, been under- 
valued, because not valued correctly. He was a proper Puritan 
hero. Itis his erectness and persistency which attract me. A few 
simple deeds with a dignified silence for a background, and tbat 
isall. He never fluctuated, nor lingered, nor stooped, nor swerved, 
but was nobly silent and assured. He was not the darlicg of the 
people—as no man of integrity can ever be—but was as much re- 
spected as loved. His instructions to his steward, Lis refusal of 
a crown, his interview with his officers at the termination of the 
war, his thoughts after his retirement, as expressed in a letter to 
Lafayette; his remarks to another correspondent on being chosen 
President, his last words to Congress, and the unparalleled re- 
spect which his most distinguished contemporaries, as Fox aud 
Erskine, expressed for him, are refreshing to hear in these un- 
heroic days. His behavior in the field and in council and his 
dignified and contented withdrawal to private life, were great. 
He could advance and he could withdraw.” 


No words which I can supplement to these can brighten 
the luster environing the name and fame of that American 
whose virtues we to-day affectionately, justiy and proudly 
exalt. 

What visions of future greatness and prosperity for this 
broad land of ours open up before us as we contemplate the 
growth of our free institutions since they were founded by 
the patriots of a century ago! Generations yet unborn will 
share the glories and blessings of the beneficent and im- 
perishable government transmitted to us and them by our 
Revolutionary sires. What glorious memories cluster 
around this centennial day! 


** Day of a hundred days, 
Day of a hundred years, 
One cry of welcome all our voices raise 
As the young century appears. 
Hail greatness yet to come, 
Hail millions yet to be!” 


The heroes of the American Revolution are now de- 
parted. That age of pre-eminent creative genius has 
passed away. But the country which their valor, states- 
manship and patriotism saved and established, still proud- 
ly exists, enjoying the blessings of civil and religious lib- 
erty, augmenting in population, increasing in resources, 
strengthening in power. 

It is a prosperous, happy, indivisible Union. Its col- 
tented people are reaping the advantages of laws made by 
themselves, well and honestly administered. ‘he senti- 
ments of every true American are expressed in the hope 
that faction may not destroy, that pride may not injure, 
that corruption may not undermine and that sectionalism 
may not divide this fair Republic; but that its borders may 
still further be extended, its commerce may float upo? 
every sea, the stars upon its flag may be trebled, its free in- 
stitutions may live on and flourish, and its liberty-loving 
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people may continue to work out the problem of self-gov- 

ernment so long as freedom itself exists aud until time 

shall be no more. 

* Keep, God, the fairest, noblest land that lies beneath the sun-— 
Our country, our whole country, and our country ever one. ” 


EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S ADDRESS. 
**Our People.” 


The mention of a people may well suggest sober and 
impressive reflections. The subject was not beneath the 
Divine thought when the promise was given to the children 
of Israel, “I will take you to me for a people and I will be 
to youagod.’’ This idea of divine relationship to a peo- 
ple is also recognized in the further utterance, “‘ Yea, happy 
is that people whose god is the Lord.” 

Wherever human government has been administered 
in tyranny, in despotism orin oppression, there has been 
found among the governed yearning for a freer condition 
and the assertion of man’s nobility. These are but the 
faltering steps of human nature in the direction of the 
freedom which isits birthright, and they presage the strug- 
gle of men to become a free people, and thus reach the 
plane of their highest and best aspirations. In this rela- 
tion and in their cry for freedom, it may be truly said, the 
voice of the people is the voice of God. 

The influence of these reflections is upon me as I speak 
of those who, after darkness and doubt and struggle, burst 
forth in the bright light of independence and liberty, and 
became ‘‘our people’’—free, determined and confident— 
challenging the wonder of the universe, proclaiming the 
dignity of man, and invoking the aid and favor of Almighty 
God. 

In sublime faith and rugged strength our fathers cried 
out to the world, ‘‘ We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fense, promote the genera] welfare and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain 
and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

Thus ‘four people” in a day assumed a place among 
the nations of the earth. Their mission was to teach the 
fitness of man for self-government, and their destiny was 
to outstrip every other people in national achievement 
and material greatness. 

One hundred years have passed. We have announced 
and approved to the world our mission and made our des- 
tiny secure. 

{ will not tamely recite our achievements. They are 
written on every page of our bistory, and the monuments 
of our growth and advancement are all about us. 

But the value of these things is measured by the fuil- 
ness with which our people have preserved their patriotism, 
their integrity, and their devotion to free institutions. If 
engrossed in material advancement or diverted by the tur- 
moil of business and activity, they have not held fast to 
thet love of country and that simple faith in virtue and en- 
lightenment, which constituted the hope and trust of our 
fathers, all that we have built rests upon foundations 
infirm and weak. 

Meeting this test, we point to the scattered graves of 
our many thousands of people who have bravely died in de- 
fense of our national safety and perpetuity, mutely bearing 
testimony to their love of country and to an invincible liv- 
ing host standing ready to enforce our national rights and 
protect our land. Our churches, our schools and universi- 
ties and our benevolent institutions, which beautify every 
tewn and hamlet and look out from every hillside, testify 
to the value our people place upon religious teaching, upon 
advanced education, and upon deeds of charity. That our 
people arestill jealous of their individual rights and free- 
dom is proved by the fact that no one in place or power has 
dared openly to assail them. The enthusiasm which marks 
the celebration of the centennial of the inauguration of 
their first Chief Magistrate showsthe popular appreciation 
of the value of the office which in our plan of government 
stands above all others for the sovereignty of the people 
and is the repository of theirtrust. - 

Surely such a people can be safely trusted with their 
free government; and there need be no fear that they have 
lost the qualities which fit them to be its custodians. If 
they should wander they will return to duty in good time; 
if they should be misled they will discover the true land- 
marks none too late for safety, and if they should even be 
corrupted they will speedily be found seeking, with peace 
offerings, their country’s holy altar. 

Let us then have an abiding faith in ‘‘ our people.” Let 
petutance and discontent with popular action disappear 
before the truth that in any and ali circumstances, the will 
of the people, however it may be exercised, is the law of 
our national existence—the arbiter absolute and unchange- 

able by whjch we must abide. Other than existing situa- 
tions or policies can only justify themselves when they may 
be reached by the spread of political intelligence and the 
revival of unselfish and patriotic interest in public affairs. 
lil-natured complaints of popular incompetency and self- 
righteous assertion of superiority over the body of the peo- 
ple are impotent and useless. 

But there is danger, I fear, that the scope of the words 
“our people,” and all they import are not always fully ap- 
prehended. It is only natural that those in the various 
walks of life should see “‘ our people”’ within the range of 
their own vision and find just about them the interests 
Most important and most worthy the care of the Govern- 
ment. The rich merchant or capitalist in the center of 
wealth and enterprise, hardly has a glimpse of the couatry 
blacksmith at his forge or the farmer in bis field; and these 
in their turn know but little of the laborers who crowd 
our manufactories and inhabit their own world of toil, or 
of the thousands who labor in our mines. If representa- 
tives of every element of our population and industries 
Should be gathered together, they would find but little of 
purely selfish and personal interest in common, and upon 
& superficial glance but little would be seen to denote that 


institutions all these so separated in station and personal 

interest are a common brotherhood and are “ our people,”’ 

all of equal value before the law, all having by their suf- 

frage the same voice in governmental affairs, all demand- 

ing with equal force protection and defense, and all in their 

persons and property equally entitled to their Govern- 

ment’s scrupulous care. 

The diversity of our interests, tho the source of bound- 

less wealth and prosperity, has a tendency to press our 
people apart. This condition demands of us a counter- 

force of liberality and toleration toward each other and an 

enlightened regard for the condition of every individual 

who contributes to the aggregate of our national great- 

ness. This aggregate, fostered and increased by united, 

earnest and unselfish effort, will yield a full return for in- 
dividual enterprise and labor, without drying up the foun- 
tains of brotherly kindness and forbearance upon which 

the political health of our people depend. 

This centennial time, which stirs our pride by leading 
us to the contemplation of our tremendous strides in 
wealth and greatness, also recalls to our minds the virtues 
and the unselfish devotion to principle of those who saw 
the first days of the Republic. Let there now be a revival 
of our love for the principles which our country represents; 
let there be at this time a new consecration to the cause 
of man’s freedom and equality and a quickened sense of 
the solemn responsibility assumed before the world by 
every man who wears the badge of “‘ our people.”’ 

The future beckons uson. Let us follow with an ex- 
alted and ennobling love of country and with undaunted 
courage. Tho clouds may sometimes darken the heavens, 
they shall be dispelled; and we shall see the bow of God’s 
promise set clearly in the sky and shall read beneath it, 
blazing in radiant characters, the words ‘ our people.” 


ADDRESS OF FITZHUGH LEE, GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA. 
“The States.” 


His EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES? 
Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN:—The inauguration of 
George Washington as the first President of the United, 
States is the event in American history we are celebrating 
to-night. It so happens tbat I am at present the Governor 
of the state in which he was born, lived, and is now sleep- 
ing his last sleep so quietly and calmly that no sound will 
ever awake him to glory again. Owing to that circum- 
stance, and from no merit of mine, I feel I have been 
honored by the request to make a response to the toast just 
read. 

Virginia, in giving this illustrious patriot to the whole 
country, recognizes the fact that thc one state may contain 
the locality of his birth and the place of his burial, no one 
state can bound his boundless fame, but that on the wings of 
renown his glory has been wafted to all parts of the known 
world, and now each state in the American Union is 
equally interested in all that pertains to the hero’s life, 
services and character. The national crown which binds 
the brows of the States is, indeed, brilliant with the mili- 
tary and civic deeds of his splendid career, for, “ called by 
his country to the defense of her liberties, he triumphant. 
ly vindicated the rights of humanity and on the pillars of 
national independence laid the foundation of a great re- 
public.” 

Twice invested with the supreme magistracy by the 
unanimous voice of a free people, he surpassed in the 
Cabinet the glories of the field, aud, voluntarily resigning 
scepter and sword, retired to the shades of Mount Vernon. 
Magnanimous in youth, glorious through life, great in 
death, his highest ambition was the happiness of mankind, 
his noblest victory the conquest of himself. 

In considering the States, therefore, we must remember 
the father of our country, not only for the services of his 
sword, not only because he was president of the Convention 
of 1787, which framed the Constitution, but because it was 
due to his great influence that the constitutional helm of 
our Government was attached to the ship of state when 
first launched on her great experimental voyage. 

We gaze with patriotic pride upon the grand rivers 
which flow from state to state as they bear upon their 
bright broad bosoms the white winged messengers of com- 
merce; but how seldom do our thoughts dwell upon the 
sources from which thése blessings flow ? 

We see the fiery steeds of heaven flying with electric 
hoofs, placing in close communication state with state; but 
who thinks of the inventor of the telegraph ? Great par- 
allel lines of steel make the track for the iron horse that 
rushes heedless of danger and fearless of opposition, leap- 
ing rivers and diving under mountains, bringing together 
the surging billows of the Atlantic and the golden sands of 
the Pacific, making possible the realization of Benton’s 
dream, that a statue of Christopher Columbus should be 
placed upon the highest peak of the Rocky Mountains, with 
the whole mountain as the pedestal, while with face and 
arm turned toward the west it should seem to say to the 
flying traveler: 

“Lo! There is the East—there is India.” 
But who thinks of the originator of the steam engine? 
Great discoveries in applied sciences are almost daily being 
utilized for the benefit of man—but whose thoughts turn 
to the discoverer ? 

Great problems of human government have been 
worked out by the brain of men, constitutional liberty has 
been discovered, freedom has come to dwell in our midst, 
and itseems now asif the science of popular government 
would be proved upon a scale to which the Roman Repub- 
lic was but a mere province, for already the national ban- 
ner floats over more square leagues of land than did that of 
Rome after seven centuries of growth: but who thinks 
often enough of Washington, Adams, Hamilton, Franklin, 
Madison and their distinguished colleagues, through 
whose patient, intellectual labors this great Republic was 
founded ¥ 

To-night it is our duty to look back over the century’s 
growth and to reflect upon the path the Republic has been 





Only one people was represented. Yetin the spirit of our 


dent Washington to the times of President Harrison, from 
the inauguration of the ruler of thirteen states, whose 
President was installed in office here so many years ago by 
a parade of 500 soldiers, to this magnificent centennial cel- 
ebration of the event by forty-two states and a procession 
of 50,000 troops. . 

Let us, then, with grateful emotion greet the memories 
of the men whose profound knowledge enabled them to con- 
struct a government of states, which, in turn, by their Repre- 
sentatives, encircled the states themselves with a national 
constitutional girdle. The rights of the states and the powers 
of the General Government were defined, so that the security 
of the states is the safety of the Union and the safety of the 
Union is the security of the states. Upon yon star-span- 
gled banner each state isa star, so similar in appearance 
and right of presence there that no manin this splendid 
audience can go to their beds of blue and point out the star 
that represents Indiana from that representing the great 
Empire State of New York. 

In the great dome above the heavenly orbits may differ 
in magnitude, motion and periodic revolution, but the 
paths are fixed and their laws immutable. The states dif- 
fer in size, in commercial prosperity and I may say in their 
periods of revolution, but the laws of the United States are 
the same for each, and their motions, tho insome of the 
states at times eccentric, must always be equal if we de- 
sire to preserve intact our American Constellation. Should 
the central body, the light of which constitutes day, and 
its absence night, around which the earth and the planets 
revolve, and by which they are heldin their orbits, and 
from which comes light and heat, ‘‘do move,’’ as brother 
Jasper, of Richmond, says, and, moving too much, march 
into the orbits of the planets, eternal chaos would follow; 
or should the planets depart from their routes and break 
well-known laws, eternal ruin would result. 

The federal head in our system of government is thesun; 
the states the planets. The first is regulated by delegated 
powers; the second exercise all rights not given to the first 
except those specifically probibited. If the states break 
from their orbit and encroach upon the national govern- 
ment, disaster and ruin follow; if the national government 
invades the reserved rights of the states, calamity comes; 
so that observance, on the part of both, of this Article 10o0f 
the amendments to the Constitution assures the liberties 
of the people. 

The Republic of to-day should be the Republic of the 
fathers, and the United States of 1859, under our present 
distingaished Chief Magistrate, will then be the United 
States of 1841 and 1789, when the scepter of power was in 
the hands of a William Henry Harrison and a George 
Washington. 

May it so continue, and may the contest hereafter be- 
tween the states be for the promotion of commerce and 
civilization, the progress of agricultural and manufactur 
ing wealth and the development of the arts and sciences, 
while each state is laboring at the same time to promote 
the common glory of the United States. 

Then may we hear the harmonious invocations from 
forty-two hearts, ascending to our fathers’ God, sweeping 
into the heavens and rising above the stars, that state shall 
not lift up its sword against state, neither shall they know 
war any more, and that the reign of peace, union and 
fraternity shall be as lasting as the home of the stars, as 
eternal as the foundations of the everlasting hills, and in 
your harbor here may ‘‘Liberty enlightening the world” 
join the swelling anthem and proclaim to her subjects 
everywhere that the problem of tree, popular and consti- 
tational government has been solved upon the American 
continent. 


ADDRESS OF CHIEF-JUSTICE FCLLER. 
“The Federal Constitution.” 


It was, indeed, a consummation, the result not simply 
of the particular exigency, but of that gradual growth 
which, having its roots in the past, develops into the prod- 
uct that endures. The men of the Convention knew that 
the realization of ideals is the work of time, and whatever 
speculative views of government or of freedom they enter- 
tained, they did not attempt to carry them in expression to 
their logical conclusions. They had confidence that the 
weoeral principles they accepted as fundameutal, being 
declared, might safely be relied on to work out the practi 
cal ends desired. They were familiar with the leagues, the 
confederacies and the councils of the ancients; the asso- 
ciations of communities of more modern times; the great 
steps in the progress of English liberty, from Magna Char- 
ta to the Act of Settlement, and still more thoroughly 
with the experience of the colonies and of the states, of the 
New England Confederation, the various Congresses and 
the confederation of the United States, a part of which 
they had been, while years of keen discussion of the sci- 
ence of government and of ardent devotion to the cause of 
liberty had stored their minds with doctrines and fitted 
them for their great task. 

A union already existed based on common origin and 
aims; but the ties that bound the states together were too 
weak to compel that subordination of the supposed inter- 
ests of one portion of the people toa line of action required 
by the actual interests of all. The destiny of the country 
was manifest, if its parts could be welded into one; but the 
problem to be solved was how to accomplish this without 
sacrificing local independerce, and so parting with liberty 
in exchange for power. In undertaking that solution they 
represented in themselves every shude of opinion from in- 
tense faith in the ultimate good sense of the people to 
large distrust of their capacity for self government; and 
they were acutely alive to all the jealousies, the passions 
and the conflicts of the hour. The self-restraint they prac- 
tieed in their own action was the self-restraint they sought 
to secure ; and the spirit of compromise which finally har- 
monized their deliberations was the spirit of compromise 
which is of the essence of all lasting human governments. 

To determine a form of government by written funda 
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‘* Mayflower” had set the example, and all the states but 
two then had, as al! have now, constitutions defining the 
respective rights and duties of the citizen and of the author- 
ity over him. But to fashion the instrument which was to 
ere ite a pation out of the people of free and independent 
states, and at the same time in terms to interpose barriers 
against the invasion of rights, and reserve to the people 
and the states respectively the powers deemed essential to 
their preservation without impairing the efficiency of the 
central authority, this demanded unequaled patience, sa- 
gacity, moderation and wisdom. That patience, that sa- 
gacity, that moderatior, that wisdom, signally exhibited 
in general, was especially illustrated in his character and 
conduct whose inauguration we celebrate to-day, the 
swelling theme of the launching of the great Republic be- 
ing well-nigh lost in the reeollection and contemplation of 
the virtues of its first and grandest leader. To Washing- 
ton’s prophetic eye the glories of the future had long been 
unveiled, dependent for realization upon the success of 
statesmaoship in the work of construction, entered on at 
his suggestion and carried to completion under his direc- 
tion. His full anticipations he was not called on to dis- 
close. Tbe equable and stedfast tenor of his mind was 
exemplified in his well-known exclamation: ‘“‘Let us raise a 
standard to which the wise and honest can repair; the 
event is in the haodof God.”’ Under such guidance, in 
that temper, with that reliance, the work went forward to 
its culmination in this masterpiece of political science. 
The great English statesman declared it ‘the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain 
and purpose of man,’’ but inits main features it as much 
proceeded ‘‘ from progressive history” as any governmental 
organism mankind hasever seen. Like the actious of Na- 
ture the forces had been long accumulatinvg before they 
burst into expression. 

The careful division of powers, the checks and bal- 
ances, the representation of states and people, the safe- 
guards against the exercise of arbitrary will, the immense 
power to protect and the powerlessness to oppress, were but 
the concentrated results of prior experience, while the plan 
of a government absolutely sovereign in its own sphere, 
leaving the states without a political superior in their own, 
was the natural outcome of the necessity of reconciling im- 
perial sway over a vast extent of country to be peopled by 
coming myriads, with republican rule resting on the repre- 
sentative system and the principle of local government for 
domestic purposes. No Rubicon needed to be or was de- 
fined, to cross which was revolution, for a supreme tribu- 
nal was part of the noble scheme, to wuich was committed 
the duty of determining when federal or state action ex- 
ceeded the boundaries by which each was circumscribed. 

For the flexibility of unwritten constitutions, there was 
substituted here not merely a mode of alteration when 
sanctioned as prescribed, but through the simple generality 
of the terms employed, an elasticity enabling the funda- 
mental law to develop with the progress of the people, as 
the inexorable logic of events influenced its provisions, or 
judicial interpretation expanded them, not so as to impair 
the vital rule but to permit its adaptation to the new con- 
ditions. 

Thus keeping pace with the onward sweep of the em- 
pire which it rendered possible this matcbless instrument 
vindicates its title to immortality. The conservative evc- 
lution that characterizes it has enabled it to pass the cen- 
tury since its birth, with its machinery, no cog or wheel 
displaced, still noiselessly and easily working, to receive 
direct amendment, to accept and absorb the results of fre. 
quent construction, to emerge from civil war, drawing 
new vigor from the strain to which it had been subjected: ; 

* Per damna, per ccedes, ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro.” 

Well may the venerable historian, whose years nearly 
equal the life of the nation, describe the Constitution as not 
only the consummation of political wisdom in the past, but 
the trust of the present; and well may we hope with him 
that coming nations will avail themselves of the teaching 
that its century of successful operation affords, as will, we 
trust, succeeding centuries of progress, and in the recogni- 
tion of man's capacity to observe self imposed limitations, 
accelerate the time when the whole world shall be wrapped 
in the peace of one dominion. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR DANIEL, 
* The Senate.” 


Upon our flag is astar for every state. [n the Senate 
itis an equal state for every star. Each state has two 
senators, aud however the Constitution may be amended 
in other respects, by three fourths of the states, it is pro- 
vided that ‘‘ no state, without its consent, shall be deprived 
of its equal suffrage in the Senate.” The states present 
conntless diversities of territory, population, wealth, soil, 
climate, race, creed and history. They differ in all things, 
save in one thing; each is sovereign. 

The fathers planted tbe Senate in the Constitution, not 
asasymbol, but as the word made flesh, that mankind 
might see with their eyes and hear with their ears the 
ideality of sovereign statehood translated into manhood, 
there to stand for it, vouch, and make it felt. The Senate 
is a co ordinate legislative body with the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and so made that equal states may have therein 
an equa! voice in makiog lawstogovernthem. TheSenate 
is a juuicial body, and so made that equal states may sit in 
judgment upon their officers, and condemn and dismiss, 
if need be, the Sapreme Judge or the President. The 
Senate is an executive body, and so made that the Presi- 
dent may make no treaty with a foreign nation and may 
appoint no public officer‘ save by the advice and consent” 
of equal sovereign states by their senators delivered. 

United in one body as the states are in one Constitu- 
tion, and yeteaeh senator deriving title from a separate 
source, the Senate is a mirror of an indestructible union 
of indestructible states. Neither Roman nor Greek fur- 
nished ics model; nor wasit drawa from the institutions 
of our mother-country; it is purely American in its origin 





and was the design of a great people under the inspiration 
of a great age. A more exalted honor cannot be conferred 
than that of Senator of the United States, created such by 
one commonwealth to become the trusted servant of thir- 
uy eight commonrwealths, who have united their purses 
for the general welfare and given their swords for the 
common defense. 

The Senate is neither usurpatory nor refractory when 
it declines to ratify treaties proposed, or to confirm nomi- 
nations made bythe President. Him it will ever treat 
with the respect due the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States. Butit is as much a part of the treaty-making and 
appointing power created by the “onstitution as he is. 
And it has the same duty and discretion to decline to con- 
firm, that the President has to decline to propose or nomi- 
nate. It may errin judgment, but it does not infringe on 
his prerogatives or transcend its own when it differs from 
him. It simply makes revision by all the states of the action 
of a President who can only be frum one. 

In the Federal Convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion at Philadelphia the question which most disturbed its 
deliberations was that of Congressional representation; 
and Madison said if this could be adjusted all else would 
be surmountable. When the throne of the power of the 
state was turned into an altar of sacrifice, the three great 
states, Virginia, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania made 
themselves that sacrifice for the Constitutional Union. 
When the world is ripe for the universal nation, this con- 
duct will furnish sovereign Governments an example, and 
the parliament of man will take the United States model 
for its Senate. 

The Senate has preserved its absolute freedom of de- 
bate. The call of the previous question is unknown to its 
parliamentary usages. It has been true toitsdesign and 
its traditions. Norcouldthe commanding geniusof a Clay 
induce it to abandun its prerogative against the protest of 
the minority led by Calhoun and Benton. The sovereign 
state can ever be heard through its Senator in the council 
chamber of the Senate. And as long as this noble tradi- 
tion is preserved and this noble liberty is exercised the 
State and the United States may exclaim in hours of peril, 
with better right than the Roman: * Look to the Senate.” 


ADDRESS OF EX-PRESIDENT HAYES: 
“The Presidency.” 


MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN:—In this city, in 1839, 
on the fiftieth anniversary of the inauguration of Washinog- 
ton as President, John Quincy Adams delivered a memor- 
able discourse. In it he set forth what he deemed the 
true principles of the Constitution cn the then unsettled 
question of the relation between the States and the General 
Government. With a fullness of information, which, per- 
haps no other man could marshal, and with a faultless 
Jogic, he showed that the Declaration of Independence, in 
terms and in fact, was the act of a single people dwelling 
in thirteen colonies, but who united tugether, out of a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind, declared the 
causes which impeiled them as ‘‘one people to dissolve the 
political bonds which had connected them with another.” 
He showed that the Articles of Confederation departed from 
the firm and safe concord with which independence was de- 
clared, and “relaxed their union into a mere league of 
friendship between sovereign and independent states.” 

In spite of the defects of the Articles of Confederation 
the spirit of liberty and the popular impuise to unity car- 
ried the Americans through the war as one people and the 
cause of independence wastriumphant. Bat now came the 
gravest perils. The danger of conquest by British despot- 
ism removed, “the Union languisoed,” says Mr. Adams, ‘‘to 
the point of death.”’ ‘‘Tnere was,’’ he says, “avowedly no 
executive power.”’ Indeed, he went further and declared 
that *‘ the one united people had no government.’’ And he 
was altogether right. Where there is no executive power, 
whatever else there may be,tkere is no government. 
Hence, when the fathers met in that great convention 
which Washington suggested, and which he in truth more 
than any other min catied into being, no more difficult or 
weighty duty devolved upen them than wisely to consti- 
tute the chief magistracy—the Presidency—for the repub- 
lic they were about to establish. 

Now what shall be said of theirwork? Speaking under 
the necessary limitations of this occasion one must avoid 
details and all attempts at elaborate discussion. No can- 
did and intelligent retrospect of the century that is gone 
will fail to discover transcendent merit in the executive 
authority contrived by Washington, Hamilton, Madison, 
and their immortal associates. [Applause.] The tree is 
known by its fruit. Experience has shown that in ordi- 
nary times the executive power is of no greater impor- 
tance—perhaps it is less vital—than the legislative or judi- 
cial power. Indeed, so happily constituted is the Presi- 
dency that we must say of each of the twenty-six Presi- 
dential elections under the Constitution, that either can- 
didate might have been elected, and the good citizen whose 
partisan feeling was stron,est and whose disappointment 
was bitterest, could repose on his pillow consoled by the 
reflection, Altho my party is beaten, my country is safe. 
[Applause ] 

Is it not true that our Executive authority is so fash- 
ioned that in ordinary times it has always been so admin- 
istered that the Republic has received nodetriment? When 
gigantic perils and disasters threaten, when extraordinary 
character and powers are demanded, these great occasions 
have always found strong hands to deal with them. To 
pilot the untried Government in its first voyage over an 
unknown and stormy sea, without a whisper of dissent in 
any quarter, Washington was called to the helm, and 
under him the first voyage gave the world assurance that 
the prospect of the new Nation for growth, and power, and 
prestige, and h»ppiness was unmatched by that of any 
people the world had seen before. [Applause.] 

Only twice within the century since our Government 
was established has deadly peril seemed to draw near to 
the people of the United States. At the beginning, as we 
have seen, armed with the orderly and clearly expressed 





powers of the Presidency the threatened danger was met 
and overcome by Washington. Again, as we were ap- 
proaching the middle of the second half century of the 
Constitu:ion, it did seem as if we were drifting—nay, as 
if we were swept on toward destruction. Our friends in 
other lands—the few we had—lost hope. John Bright was 
almost alone among great statesmen with bis inspiring 
copfidence—ev er blessed in America shall be the memory 
of John Bright! [Applause.] Those not our friends, and yet 
not quite our enemies. sbook their heads, and thought 
it strangethat we could not see the inevitable end. Our 
enemies abroad, jubilant beyond expression, declared the 
bubble Republic bursted. 

In that dread time to what department of our Govern- 
mentdid we look? The judge, calm, impartial and wise, 
could interpret the Constitution and the laws. But the 
sectional passion and madness of the hour—would it heed 
him?’ The senator, far seeing, patriotic and solicitous, 
what laws could he propose to meet the urgent need of the 
time? In the legislative halls, as in the court-rooms, 
everywhere was clearly written the awful sentence, 


* Inter arma silent leges.’ — 


‘Inthe midst of war the laws are silent.’’ Happily for 
America, in conformity with the Constitution, and by the 
gracious favor of Providence, the Presidency of the United 
States was held by Abraham Lincoln. [Hearty Applause.] 
We can truly say of the Presidency that the results of 
twenty-five consecutive terms have vindicated the wisdom 
of the fathers who established it. [Applause.| Of twenty- 
two termsthere are two things which may be said: one is 
that no great reme*iless harm came through the executive 
power to the people it was intended to serve; the other ‘s 
that if no eminent historical benefit, lasting through the 
ages, was conferred by most of them, it was perhaps be- 
cause the opportunity for illustrious acbievement did nct 
occur. But during them all the Nation, by its inherent 
resources and energy, pushed rapidly forward in a career 
of unparalleled prosperity and happiness, unimpeded by 
executive crimes or blunders. 

Finally, during the critical and anxious years of the 
other three Presidential terms, the opportuvity came to 
America and she gave to the world two Chief Magistrates 
whose character and deeds, unrivaled in human annals, 
were crowned by a devotion to country and mankind which 
enabled them to furnish an example of independence of 
personal advantage and of selfish love of power, of wea:th 
and of title, either for themselves or their families, ahso- 
lutely unknown before in the history of the rulers of the 
world. By their administration of the Presidency, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln made the great office, and the century 
whose completion we celebrate, forever illustrious. [Ap- 
plause,]} 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR EVARTS. 
“The Judiciary.” 


Mr. PRESIDENT:—Whoever might receive the honor frots 
your committee to speak in this presence and upon this 
occasion, might well wish that be could command some 
treatment of his theme that, in thought and phrase would 
comport in' some degree with the grandeur of this celebra- 
tion and the dignity of the topics that should merit our 
attention. But this hope would be vain; the concourse 
of these vast crowds of our countrymen that have filied the 
great city through these successive festal days,the pomp ard 
splendor of the pageants of the Bay and of the streets, the 
illustrious assemblage of the great beads of government, 
of the nation and the states; the collected multitude of 
eminent men of all pursuits and all opinions of a populous, 
a prosperous a‘id a powerful people—these are the true ora- 
tors and interpreters of the nation’s sentiments, of the na- 
tion’s joys and hopes at an epoch which recalls the past of 
a century and suggests the forecasts of another. Still, Mr. 
President, the noble company of the banquet table are 
gracious enough to ailot a few moments to each of your 
generous list of speakers for some fleeting illustration or 
enlivenment of the urgeat motives andthe profound views 
of human affairs which concurred to build up and confirm 
the constituted liberties of this people. 

It might be thought that the judicial establishment of 
the new Government might easily find in the method and 
example of English judicature and jurisprudence a ready 
and complete frame aud system for the young nation. 
The great steps already secured in the mother-countr;, by 
which an independent and permanent and upright judici- 
ary was our rightful inheritance, the trial by jury, the 
public conduct of all judicial proceedings, the babeas cor- 
pus and amenability of all judges to impeachment for 
their misbehavior, these seem to have supplied defenses 
against irresponsible and oppressive power with which our 
people might well be atisfied. No one should misander- 
stand these lessons in justice and liberty which our Eng- 
lish ancestry had taught their rulers at home, and which 
followed the emigrants to America. 

The new features, however, in our political establish- 
ments and their wide departure from the fundamental the- 
ory of the English Monarchy and the English Parliament, 
needed and obtained in the frame of the Constitution new 
functions for the judiciary, and stupendous exaltation of 
those functions in the co-ordinate powers of government 
which have never before been thought possible. The un- 
disputed and indisputable maxims of the English Consti- 
tution, that the King could do no wrong and that Parlia- 
ment was ompvipotent, were limits upon the rights of the 
people and upon judicial authority in their protection, 
which disappeared with our grand conception of the su- 
premacy of a written constitution. By this one step all 
magisterial authority from the highest to the lowest, all 
legislative power, however august the lawgivers in whom 
it was vested, were circumscribed and subordinated to the 
all-prevalent law and power of the Constitution. And thus 
there came tobe what had not been attempted before un- 
der our Constitution, an ever-present and ever-active eD- 
ergy of law which qualified every act of power, executive 
and legislative. This energy was no longer a mere persda- 
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sive sentiment of justice or a vague menace of resistance to 
injustice, but an energy that thwarted and paralyzed any 
encroachments upon the constituted liberties of the people; 
and thus toe judiciary, not only a judge and divider be- 
tween the suitors in respect of private right and private 
wroogs, but a judge and divider between the great depart- 
ments of government, anda jadge and divider between 
the people and the collective powers of the Government. 

It is no wonder, Mr. President, that this consummate 
product of the wisdom and courage of the framers of our 
Constitution—I mean this exaltation of deliberate reason, 
as the final arbiter of the rights of the people and the 
powers of government, into an every-day working force in 
tue orderly administration of the affairs of a great nation— 
should have challenged the admiration of philosophers and 
statesmen alike in every nation that has studied its mecha. 
nism and its resistless and unresisted power. 

Quis custodiet custodes? Who shall watch the watch 
men—who shall guard the guardians? This is the great 
problem of civil society in all the distributions and all the 
administrations of public trust and power. The framers of 
our Government have not quailed before the difficulties of 
its solution. Let the homage of a hundred years to the 
working of this august judicial scheme attest the wisdom 
of tnis feature of our Constitution. And let a law-abiding 
people for the future exalt and uphold our great judiciary 
as the protection of the Constitution and the safeguard of 
our liberties. ’ 

Mr. President, if justice isthe great interest of all civ- 
ilized society; if its administration is the nearest, the dear- 
est and most permanent and most universal desire of a free 
and instructive people, let us see to it that the great record 
of our judicature and jurisprudence should be cherished 
with an enthusiastic reverence. The names and fames of 
our great judges must never fade from our memories, but 
with those of our great soldiers and our great statesmen be 
preserved in our hearts from generation to generation. 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL SHERMAN. 
“The Army and Navy.” 


MR. PRESIDENT AND KIND FRIENDS:—When notified by 
your committee that Iwas detailed to respond to this 
double toast [ begged them to divide it, promising to limit 
myself to my own special branch of service 1n less than 
halt tne time allotted; but no! I must do double duty. I 
therefore bespeak your indulgence. 

One hundred years ago in this goodly city of New York 
our first President, General George Washington, took his 
solemn oath, “to the best of his ability to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution of the United States,” and 
thereby became Commander in-Chief of the army and navy 
and of the militia, when called into-service. Seventy-two 
years after his most worthy successor, Abraham Lincoln, 
took the same ideutical oath, and, addressing his dissatis- 
fied countrymen from the portico of the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, remindeithem that they had no oath registered in 
Heaven to destroy the Government, while he had the most 
solemn one to preserve, protect and defend it. 

Ia like manner the army and navy have their oath reg- 
istered in Heaven to support and defend the Constitution, 
to obey the President and all appointed over them, for 

they are the very instruments provided by the Constitu- 
tion to enable him to protect and defend it when<ver force 
is necessary, and no Government on earth has yet been de- 
vised when, at times, force has not been necessary. 

Oo such an occasion as this you, the citizens of America, 
have a perfect right to inquire of your knightly servants, 
Have you been true and faithful to your oatLs during the 
past certury? Making due allowance for the usual infirm- 
ities of human nature, [ auswer emphatically, Yes! 

Fortunately we are not compelled to look back into 
Grecian, Roman or European history for illustration. 
Wasnipg on himself was the best type of the citizen sol- 

die tuts world has yet produced. Asa boy, asurveyor of 
land, as an aide to General Braddock, and an explorer as 
far west a3 was then prudent, he was educated in the best 
possible school of a soldier. He read much, he thought 
more, always shared the labors and dangers of his com- 
mand, sympathized with them in their distresses and 
wrongs, and during the War of Independence and after, 
Was ulways their advocate with Congress and the people. 

Ap:rt from bis public history, he has left an extensive cor- 

respondence, which has been faithfully preserved by 

Sparks, which coatains a mass of knowledge which every 

American youth should study, and even members of Con- 

gress migbt consult with profit. _ 

On the 24th of Septemver, 1776, he wrote to the Presi- 
dent of Congress his judgment of the comparative value, 
inan economical seuse, of the regulars and militia. Again, 
the 2ist of April, 1778, from Valley Forge, he wrote to 
Joon Bannister, then a delegate in Congress, a letter full 
of wisdom and foresight. 1 would like to quote largely 
from this letter. but time and the occa-ion do not warrant 
it, and [ will limit myself to a short quotation. 

Writing of the jealousy on the part of Congress to the 
army, he says: ‘It is unjust, because no order of men in 
the thirteen States has paid a more sacred regard to the 
Proceedinys of Congress thanthe army, for, without arro- 
Sance or the smallest deviation from truth, it may be said 
that no bistory now extant can furnish an instance of an 
army’s suffering such uncommon hardships as ours has 
ae and bearing them with the same patience and forti- 

ade. 

“To see men without clothes to cover their nakedness, 
without blankets to lie on, without shoes, for the want of 
which their marches might be traced by the blood from 
their feet, and almost as often without provisions as with 
them, marching through the frost and snow, and at Christ- 
mas, taking up their winter quarters within a day’s march 
of the enemy, without a house or a hut to cover them till 
they could be built, and submitting without a murmur, is 
® proof of patience and ubedience which in my opinion, can 
scarce be paralleled. 


strances or applications to Congress in the style of com- 
plaint from the army (and slaves would we be if this 
privilege were denied) on account of their proceedings in 
particular instances; but these will not authorize nor 
even excusea jealousy that they are aiming at unreason- 
able powers or making strides dangerous to or subversive 
of civil autbority.”’ 

Finally, on the 7th of December, 1796, but a few months 
before he voluntarily relinquished office, in addressivg 
both houses of Congress, as was his custom, he urged the 
establishment of a national university, expressly ‘‘to bring 
together the youth from every quarter, to assimilate the 
principles, opinions and manners of our countrymen, and 
thereby increase the prospect of a permanent Union,” an 
object ever dear to his heart, which he aimed to accomplish 
by wise forethought, but which failed by reason of local 
jealousies and mean economy. Who will now say that if 
his wise counsel had been heeded, we might not have 
escaped the horrors and great expense of our Civil 
War? 

On the same occasion President Washington renewed 
his recommendation, often made before, for the establish- 
ment of the National Military Academy, to teach the 
science of war, the want of which he had so often felt in 
his previous experience. Even this was not begun till 
1802, rather to utilize the old barracks at West Point left 
over by the Revolutionary Army than as a school of science, 
and it was not till 1818 that it assumed the dimensions of a 
national military academy with results which have ex- 
cited the admiration of the world. Still occasionally 
breaks out the same spirit of jealousy toward the army 
based on the old English doctrine that a standing army is 
a threat to a free people, a doctrine which may have some 
force where that army is commanded by a prince claiming 
to govern by divine rigbt, but is simply ridiculous when 
oursovereignty remains with the people themselves, whose 
Chief Magistrate is one of us, clothed with temporary and 
responsible power. After a hundred years’ experience the 
tim? has come for this jealousy to disappear. 

When Washington took his oath his army was composed 
of the wrecks and remainders of his old Revolutionary 
army, amounting to 2,232 men, which he organized into a 
battalion of infantry. When in 1797 he relinquished his 
command to a constitutional successor, that army had 
grown to be 3,353 men, consisting of a general staff, a 
squadron of dragoons, a battalion of artillerists and en 
gineers and three regiments of infantry. On this busis 
has been built up the present military establishment of the 
United States, admitting of 28,764 officers and men, many 
of whom are non-combatants, and a militia forceiu reserve 
of 7,921,482 men capable of bearing arms. 

I will not even attempt to trace the many changes in 
organization meantime further than to assert that, accord- 
ing to the state of the nation and demands of the occasion, 
it has fallen at times to a mere skeleton, and risen again 
to a million of men; forin this category I include the vol- 
unteers of the Mexican and civil wars. These were as 
much regulars as the First lufantrv or the Fifth Artillery; 
they wore the same uniform, used the same arms, shared 
the same dangers, were bound by the same laws and fol- 
lowed the same flag. How different from the time when, 
in the cold winter of 1777, General Washirgton had to im- 
port Baron Steuben, a soldier reared in the school of the 
Great Frederick, to teach his army at Valley Forge the first 
rudiments of organization, subordination and discipline— 
lessons which tuok deep root and enabled his great chiet 
to lead that army from victory to victory up to the end at 
Yorktown. 

The force of Baron Steuben’s teaching was transmitted 
down after the War of the Revolution from generation to 
generation, and is felt even unto this day; but to General 
Washington cniefly every suldier of this land turns with 
reverential awe because they realize that he loved order, 
system, economy and faithful service; that by his own 
example, by his teachings and writings, he impressed un 
everybody the value of discipline ani subordination to 
rightful authority perfectly consistent with American 
citizenship. ° 

In this spirit has the present army of the United States 
been trained, and tho predicted by Earopeans, there is no 
instance in our military history of the usurpation of civil 
power not warranted by the law of the land. Of the labors, 
toils and sufferings of our little army on our remote fron- 
tiers, I could paint many a picture as true and touching 
as that given by the Father of His Country about his own 
army at Valley Forge, aud I answer again the army of the 
United States has been as true to their oaths as the needle 
to the pole. 

Men, horses and the fundamental principles of the mili- 
tary science remain the same to day as when Washington 
led aad taught his Revolutionary Army; the same patient 
endurance of the labor and hardships of war, the same sub- 
mission to discipline and authority, the same patriotic de- 
votion to our country’s honor and its flag, which is the 
symbol of all thatis good and glorious in our national 
character; but the instruments of war have changed, and 
are still changing with a rapidity which confounds the 
ancients and calls for new and younger men. Should un- 
happily an occasion arise I am sure these will come forth, 
worthy successors to their noble sires. Tear from your 
histories the annals of heroic valor, patient endurance and 
devotion to the flag by thesoldiers of your country during 
the past century, and you will leave a void indeed. 

[ can with equal confidence speak of our navy, for I 
claim to be somewhat of a webfoot myself, having crossed 
the line twice in a man-of-war, and I have seen old Nep 
tune come over the side with his brush and bucket; but in 
the presence of the veterns here I feel unsuited to the task 
assigned me because, I yield to them, yea, to any midsbip- 
man who has graduated at our most valuable Naval Acade- 
my at Anuapolis, and who has done his first cruise at sea, 
a better knowledge of their profession than I possess. 

We are brothers in the same cause, foliow the same flag 
and share the same destiny. They have to combat not only 





“There may have been,” he continues, “‘seme remon- 


pests of the sea. Their deeds of gallantry, of heroism, of 
devotion to their country and its honored flag, from the 
Revolutionary War to the present moment, irradiate 
American history with annals which will stimulate the 
youth of our country to follow their example for ages to 
come. 

Steel, steam. electricity and nitro-glycerin have revo- 
lutionized the navies ot the world, have batished from the 
high seas the majestic line-of-battle ship, the handsome 
frigate and speedy sloop, and in their stead have substitu- 
ted monitors and steel-clads, real monsters, of the most 
uncouth patterns, so that were Nelson and Collingwood, 
John Paul Jones and Stewart recalled to earth they would 
find themselves strangers on their own decks, The world 
will go ahead, andI have abundant faith that the heroic 
youth of our pavy will keep well abreast in these modern 
inventions, and, should the occasion arise, they too will 
prove equal to it, as they nave ever done in the past. 'There- 
fore, let me conclude with wnat I might have begun and 
finished with: 


“The Army and Navy forever, 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue.” 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT ELIOT. 


** Our Schools and Colleges.” 


Mr. MAyoR, MR PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMAN ;— 
Tbat brief phrase, “‘The schools and colleges of the 
United States,” is a formal and peculiar one; but what im- 
agination can grasp the infinitude of human affections, 
powers and wills which it really comprises? Not the live- 
Hest and most far-reaching. 

Bat let us try. Let us forget the outward things called 
schools and colleges and summon up the human beinys. 
Imagine the eight million children actually in attend- 
ance at the elementary schools of the country brought be- 
fore yourview. They would fill this great house sixteen 
hundred times, and every time it would be packed with 
boundless loves and hopes. Each unit in that mass speaks 
of aglad birth, a brightened home, a mother’s pondering 
heart. a father’s careful joy. In all that multitude every 
little heart bounds and every eye shines at the name of 
Washiogton. 

They all, of whatever race—British, Irish, French, Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, Italian, Spanish, Greek. African, In- 
dian, and of whatever religious communion, Jewish, Mor- 
mon, Roman Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian, Congregational—all have learned that he 
was the brave and stedfast soldier, the wise statesman and 
the patriotic ruler, who made their country free, strong 
and just. They all know his figure, dress and features, and 
if asked to name their country’s hero every voice would 
answer, Washington. 

The 250,000 girls and boys in the secondary schools are 
getting a fuller view ot this incomparable character than 
the younger children can reach. They are old enough to 
understand his civil as weil as his military achievements. 
They learn of his great part in that immortal federal con- 
vention of 1787; of his inestimable services in organizing 
and conducting through two Presidential terms the new 
Government, services of which he alone was capable, and 
of his firm resistance to misguided popular clamor. They 
see him ultimately victorious in war and successful in 
peace, but only through much adversity and over many 
obstacles. 

Next picture to yourself the 60,000 students in colleges 
and universities, selected youth of keen intelligence, wide 
reading and hizh ambition. They are able to compare 
Washington with the greatest men of other times and 
countries, and to appreciate the unique quality of his re- 
nown. They cau set him beside the heroes of romance and 
history, beside David, Alexander, Pericles, Czsar, Saladin, 
Charlemagne, Gustavus Adolphus, John Hampden, Wil- 
liam the Silent, Peter of Russia and Frederick the Great, 
only to find him a nobler human type than apy one of 
them, complete in his nature, happier in his cause and 
more fortunate in the great issues of his career. 

They are taught toseein him a soldier whose sword 
wrought only mercy and justice for mankind; a statesman 
who steadied a remarkable generation of public men by 
his mental poise and bis exalted them by his sinuleness of 
heart, and a ruler whose exercise of power established for 
the first time on earth a righteous government by all for 
all. They recognize ia him a simple, staiuless and robust 
character, which served with dazzling success the precious 
cause of human progress through liberty, aud so stands, 
like the sunlit peak of the Matterhorn, unmatched in all 
the world. 

And what shall I say on behalf of the 360,000 teachers 
of the United States? They deserve some mention to-day. 
None of them are rich or famous, most of them are poor, 
retiring and unnoticed. Butit is they who are building a 
perennial monument to Wasbingtcn. It is they who give 
him a million-tongued fame. They make bim live again 
in the young heartsof successive generations and fix his 
image there as the American ideal of a public servant. 

It is through the schools and colleges and the national 
literature that the heroes of any people win lasting renown; 
and it is through these same aygenciesthat a nation is 
molded into the likeness of its heroes. This local commem- 
oration of one great event in the life of Washington, and 
of the United States is well, but it is nothing compared to 
the incessant memorial of him which ihe schools and col- 
leges of the country maintain from generation to genera- 
tion. [I have mentioned only the pupils and teachers now 
in school and college, but all the generations for a hundred 
years have sounded the praise of this Virginia country gen- 
tleman and countless generations to come will swell the loud 
acclaim. 

What a reward is Washington’s! What an influence 
is his, and will be! One mind and will transfused by sym 
pathetic instruction into millions; one character a stand- 
ard for millions; one life a pattern for all public men, 
teaching what greatness is and what the pathway to undy- 





the dangers of war, but those of theshoals, storms and tem- 


ing fame. 
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ADDRESS OF MR. LOWELL. 
“Our Literature.” 

Mr. MAyor, MR. PRESIDENT, AND GENTLEMEN :—A 
needful frugality, benignant alike to both the partici- 
pants in human utterance, has limited the allowance. 
of each speaker this evening to ten minutes. Cutin thicker 
slices our little loaf of time would not suffice for all. This 
seems a meagre ration, but if we give to our life the Psalm- 
ist measure of seventy years and bear in mind the popu- 
lation of the globe, a little ciphering will show that no 
single man and brother is entitled even to so large a share 
of our attention as this. Moreover, how few are the men 
in any generation who could not deliver the message with 
which their good or evil genius has charged them in less 
than a sixth part of an hour. 

On an occasion like this a speaker lies more than 
usually open to the temptation of seeking the acceptable 
rather than the judicial word. And yet it is inevitable 
that public anniversaries, like those of private persons, 
should suggest self-criticism as well as self-satisfaction. I 
shall not hsten for such suggestions, tho I may not alto- 
gether conceal that I am conscious of them. 

Iam to speak for literature,and of our own as forming 
now a recognized part of it. This is not the place fora 
critical balancing of what we have done or left undone in 
this field. An exaggerated estimate, and indiscriminate 
ness of praise which implies a fear to speak the truth 
would be unworthy of myself or of you. 

I think this a commemoration in which it is peculiarly 
fitting that literature should take part. For we are cele- 
brating to-day our true birthday as a nation, the day when 
our consciousuess of wider interests and larger possibilities 
began. All that went before was birth throes. 

The day also recalls us to a sense of something to which 
we are too indifferent. I mean that historic continuity 
which, as a factor in molding national individuality, is not 
only powerful in itself, but cumulutive in its operation. 
In one of these literature finds the soil and in the other the 
climate it needs. Without the stimulant of a national 
consciousness no literature could have come into being, 
under the conditions in which we then were, that was not 
parasitic and dependent. Without the continuity which 
slowly incorporates that consciousness into the general 
life and thought, no literature could have acquired strength 
to detach itself and begin a life of its own. 

And here another thought suggested by the day comes 
to my mind. Since that precious and persuasive quality, 
style, may be exemplified as truly in a life as in a work of 
art, may not the character of the great man whose memory 
decorates this and all our days, in its dignity, its strength, 
its calm of passion restrained, its inviolable reserves, fur- 
nish a lesson which our literature may study to great ad- 
vantage’ And not our literature alone. 

Scarcely had we become a nation when the only part of 
the Old World whose language we understood began to ask 
in various tones of despondency where was our literature. 
We coald not improvise Virgils or Miltons, tho we made 
an obliging effort to doit. Failing in this, we thought the 
question partly unfair and wholly disagreeable. And, in- 
deed, it had never been put to several nations far older 
than we and to which a vates sucer had been longer wanting. 

But perhaps it was not altogether so ill-natured as it 
seemed, for, after all, a nation without a literature is im- 
perfectly represented in the parliament of mankind. It 
implied, therefore, in our case the obligation of an illus- 
trious blood. 

With a language in compass and variety inferior to 
none that has ever been the instrument of human thought 
or passion or sentiment, we had inherited also the forms 
and precedents of a literature altogether unworthy of it. 
But these forms and precedents we were to adapt suddenly 
to novel conditions, themselves still in solution, tentative, 
formless, atom grouping after atom, rather through blind 
instinct than with conscious purpose. Why wonder if our 
task proved as long as it was difficult? And it was all the 
more difficult that we were tempted to free ourselves from 
the form as well as from the spirit. 

And we had other notable hindrances. Our reading 
class was small, scattered thinly along the seaboard, and 
its wants were fully supplied from abroad, either by im- 
portation or piracy. Communication was tedious and 
costly. Our men of letters, or rather our men with natural 
impulsion to a life of letters, were few and isolated, and 1 
cannot recollect that isolation has produced anything in 
literature better than monkish chronicles, except a Latin 
hymn or two and one precious book—the treasure of 
bruised spirits. Criticism there was none, and what as- 
sumed its function was a frothy mixture of patriotism 
and incompetence. 

Above all, we had no capital toward which all the 
streamsof moral and intellectual energy might converge to 
fill a reservoir on which all might draw. There were many 
careers open to ambition, all of them more tempting and 
more gainful than the making of books. Our people were 
of necessity largely intent on material ends, and our acces- 
sions from Europe tended to increase this predisposition. 

Considering all these things, it is a wonder that in 
these hundred years we should have produced any litera- 
ture at all, a still greater wonder that we have produced 
so much of which we may be honestly proud. Its Eng- 
lish descent is and must always be manifest, but it is 
ever more and more infected with a new spirit, more and 
more trustful in the guidance of its own thoughts. But if 
we would have it become all that we would have it be we 
must beware of judging it by a comparison with its own 
unripe self alone. 

We must not coddle it into weakness or willfulness by 
over-indulgence. It would be more profitable to think that 
we have as yet no literature in the highest sense than to 
insist that what we have should be judged by others than 
admitted standards merely because it is ours. In these art 
matches we must not only respect but rejoice to be pitted 
against the doughtiest wrestlers and the lightest-footed 
runners of all countries and of all times. 


Literature has been put somewhat low on the list of 
toasts, doubtless in deference to necessity of arrangement, 
but, perhaps, the place assigned to it here may be taken as 
roughly indicating that which it occupies in the general 
estimation. And yet I venture to claim for it aninfluence, 
whether for good or evil, more durable aud more widely 
operative than that exerted by any other form in which 
human genius has found expression. As the special dis- 
tinction of man is speech, it should seem that there can be 
no higher achievement of civMized men, no proof more con- 
clusive that they are civilized men, than the power of 
molding words into such fair and noble forms as shall peo- 
ple the human mind forever with imeges that refine, con- 
sole and inspire. 

It is no vain superstition that has made the name Homer 
sacred to all who love a bewitching, simple and yet ideal 
picture of our human life in its doing and suffering. And 
there are books which have regenerated nations. It is an 
old wise tale that Virgil was a great magician, yet, in that 
tale survives a witness of the influence which made him, 
through Dante, a main factor in the revival of Italy after 
the one had been eighteen and the other five centuries in 
their graves. 

Iam not insensible to the wonder and exhilaration of a 
material growth without example in rapidity and expan- 
sion, but I am also not insensible to the grave perils latent 
in any civilization which allows its chief energies and in- 
terests to be wholly absorbed in the pursuit of a mundane 
prosperity. 

Il admire our energy, our enterprise, our inventiveness, 
our multiplicity of resource—no man more; but it is by 
less visibly remunerative virtues, I persist in thinking, 
that nations chiefly live and feel the higher meaning of 
their lives. Prosperous we may be in other ways, contented 
with more specious success; but that nation is a mere horde 
supplying figures to the census which does not acknowl- 
edge a truer prosperity and a richer contentment in the 
things of the mind. 

The literature of a people should be a record of its joys 
and sorrows, its aspirations and its shortcomings, its wis- 
dom and its folly. We cannot say that our own as yet suf- 
fices us; but I believe that he who stands a hundred years 
hence where I am standing now, conscious that he speaks 
to the most powerful and prosperous community ever de- 
vised or developed by man, will speak of our literature with 
the assurance of one who beholds what we hope for become 
a reality and a possession forever.” 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HARRISON. 
“The United States of America.” 


MR. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW CITIZENS:—It would be 
upjust to myself, and, what is more serious, unjust to you 
if I did not at this first and last opportunity express to you 
the deep sense of obligation and thankfulness which I feel 
for those many personal and official courtesies which have 
been extended to me since I came to take part in this great 
celebration. [Applause.] The official representatives of 
the State of New York and of this great city—[applause] 
the official representatives of the city of New York and this 
great state, have attended me with the most gracious kind- 
ness, omitting no office or attention that could make my 
stay among you pleasant and gratifying. From you and 
the hundreds of thousands who have thronged the streets 
of this great city I have received the most cordial expres- 
sions of good will. [Applause.j| I would not, however, 
have you understand that these loud acclaims have been 
in any sense appropriated as a personal tribute to myself. 
{[Applause.] Ihave realized that there was that in this 
occasion and in all those incidents you have made so pro- 
foundly impressive, which was, to my mind, above and 
greater than any living man. [Loud applause. |} 

I have realized that that tribute of cordial interest 
which you have manifested was rendered rather to that 
great office, which, by the favor of a greater people, I now 
exercise, than to myself. [Loud applause.] Theoccasion 
and all its incidents will be memorable, not only in the 
history of this state, but in the history of our country. 
[Applause. ] 

‘“*New York did not succeed in revaining the seat of na- 
tional government here, tho she made liberal provision for 
the assembling of the first Congress, in the expectation that 
the Congress might find its permanent home here. But 
tho you lost that which you wanted, I think the represent- 
atives here of all the states will agree that it was fortu- 
nate that the first inauguration of Washington took place 
in the state and in the city of New York. [Applause.] 
For where in our country could the centennial of the week 
have been so worthily celebrated as here? |Applause.] 
What seaport offered so magnificent a stage upon which 
to display our naval and merchant marine? [Applause.] 
What city offered thoroughfares so magnificent or a pop- 
ulation so great and so generous as New York has poured 
out to-day to celebrate the event ? [Applause.] 

**T have received at the hands of the committees who 
have been charged with the details, onerous, exacting and 
too often unthankful, of this demonstration, an evidence 
of their confidencein my physical endurance. [Laughter.] 
I must also acknowledge still one other obligation. The 
committee having in charge the exercises of this evening 
have also given a mark of their confidence which has been 
accompanied with some embarrassment. As I have noted 
the progress of this banquet it has seemed to me that 
each of these distinguished speakers had been made ac 
quainted with his speech before he took his seat at the 
banquet and that I alone was left to make acquaintance 
with any there when I sat down to the table. [Laughter.] 

I prefer to substitute for the official title which is upon 
the program that familiar and fireside expression, ‘Our 
Country.”’ [Cheers and applause. ] 

I congratulate you to-day, as one of the instructive and 
interesting features of this occasion, that these great 
thoroughfares,dedicated to trade, have closed their doors and 
covered the insignia of commerce with the Stars and Stripes 





closed, and that into the very heart of Wall Street the flag 
has been carried. Upon the old historic spot the men who 
give their time and energies tothe trade, have given these 
days to their country, to the cause of her glory, and to the 
aspiration for her honor and development. [Applause and 
cheers. | 

I havea great pleasure in believing that the love of 
country has been intensified in many hearts here, not only 
of you who might be called, and some who have been 
called, to witness your love for the flag in battle-fields by 
land and sea [applause], but in these homes, among these 
fair women who look down upon us to-night, [applause 
and cheers], and in the thoughts of those little children 
who mingled the piping cries with the hoaser acclaims as 
we moved along your streets to-day. [Renewed cheers. } 

I believe that patriotism has been blown into a higher 
and holier flame in many hearts. [Cries of ‘‘ Good ! good !’”] 
These banners with which you have covered your walls; 
these patriotic inscriptions must come down, and the ways 
of commerce and trade be resumed here again. 

I will ask you to carry these banners that now bang on 
the walls into your homes—into the public schools of your 
city, into all your great institutions where children are 
gathered, and todrape them there, that the eyes of the 
young and of the old may lopk upon that flag as one of the 
familiar atornments of the American home. 

Have we not learned that not stocks or bonds or stately 
houses or lands or thé product of the mill is our country ? 
Itisa spiritual thought that is in our minds. It is the 
Flag and what it stands for. 

It is its glorious history. It is the fireside and the 
home. Itis the high thoughts that are in the heart, born 
of the inspiration which comes by the story of their fathers, 
the martyrs to liberty; it is the graveyards with which our 
careful country has gathered the unconscious dust of those 
who have died. Here,in these things, is that thing we 
love and call our country rather than anything that can be 
touched or haudled. [Applause.] 

Let me add the thought that we owe a duty to our 
country in peace as well asin war. Perhaps never in the 
history of our nation have we been so well equipped for 
war upon land as now, and yet we have never seen the 
timein our history when our people were more smitten 
with the love of peace. [Applause.] 

To elevate the morals of our people; to hold up the 
law as that sacred thing which, like the ark of God of old, 
might not be touched by irreverent hands, it frowns upon 
every attempt to displace with supremacy, to unite our 
people in all that makes home pure and honorable, as well 
as to give our energies in the direction of our material ad- 
vancement—these services we may render and out of this 
great demonstration do we not all feel like reconsecrating 
ourselves to love and service of our country ? 

[As General Harrison finished the whole company rose 
and cheered him again and again.| 


> 
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THE STORY OF THE CELEBRATION. 


MonbaAy, the 29th of April, was the first day of the Cen- 
tennial celebration. The downpour of the four preced- 
ing days had left the streets washed and clean. The sun 
gleamed with a full radiance over the length and breadth 
of the city’s thoroughfares and the surfaces of the new 
timbers, with which the miles of stands were built, grew 
dry and glared. A fresh breeze floated and fluttered a 
million flags. The decorations multiplied here and there 
and everywhere, till the streets seemed a maze of colorsand 
flags and streamers. The banners and bunting made the 
broad avenues gay and the small, cheap flags from the attic 
windows made the tenement houses beautiful. Mott Street 
was not less patriotic than Fifth Avenue. Poverty made 
as great an effort and gained as great anend as wealth. 
No quarter, no street, no building, but had its full share of 
honor in the city’s red, white and blue. 

At an early hour all steps and conveyances tended 
toward the docks, where hundreds of crafts were 
waiting to load with passengers and start in the Naval 
Parade. The harbor was ablaze with color. The masts 
were a forest of flags. They were like trees putting forth 
boughs of red and white and blue. ‘‘By seven o’clock,’’ says 
one who was there to see, ‘‘the harbor was already a scene of 
bustle and activity. The ships which had not yet fallen 
into their places in the line were shifting about to make 
their positions. All were dressed from stem to stern with 
flags, and on many the seamen were giving the last touches 
of decoration. The tugs, equally as gay, were puffing from 
one point to another, getting their passengers for the trip 
down to the Kills. The large excursion boats were filling 
up slowly at the North and East River piers, some lying for 
a half-hour along the New York front, and then tor another 
half-hour shifting across to Brooklyn. By nine o’clock 
almost every one had been crowded in, and whistles were 
blown for starting. But some of the few boats chosen to 
make the trip to Elizabethport were astir earlier. The ‘Des- 
patch,’ which had been lying at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
got under way at six. Flying the Union Jack at her stern, 
she made her way up the East River to Twenty-sixth St., 
where she anchored to take aboard the officials who were 
to receive the President. The captain’s gig and a whale- 
boat were sent ashore to bring on board the guests.’’ The 
ship then started for Elizabethport, where the Presidential 
party, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, Chief-Justice 
and Mrs. Fuller, Justices Blatchford and Field, Secretary 
and Mrs. Windom, Secretary and Mrs. Rusk, Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker, Mrs. McKee, Mrs. Russell Harrison 
and others, had arrived that morning. 

The escorting squadron reached the Kill-von-Kull about 
eleven, and there the President embarked on the “ Des- 
patch,” which immediately fired a salute of twenty-one 
guns. This was the signal for the booming of cannon and 
the blowing of whistles all along the line. ‘‘ That scene in 
the harbor,” says The Tribune, “as the ‘ Despatch’ plowed 
her way slowly through the lines of the assembled fleet, the 
batteries of the men-of war thundering their salutes, the 
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thousands of flags and pennons flapping in the steady 
breeze, the tireless din of a hundred iron throats on tugs, 
yachts and steamers, the cheering from the floating city 
each boatload doing its proudest as the President, standing 
bare-headed on the bridge of his vessel, bowed his returns 
one by one to the lucky members of the vast flotilla—such a 
scene and such a welcome must linger long in the memory 
of every one who witnessed them, from the greasy firemen 
in the tugs, who thrust their heads from the engine-room 
windows to catch a glimpse of the approaching President, 
to the Chief Magistrate himself, the central figure in all 
this wonderful demonstration.” Among the naval vessels 
participating in the review were the “‘ Chicago,” the ‘* Bos- 
ton,” the ‘* Kearsarge,” the “Atlanta,” the * Juniata,” the 
‘“Yorktown,” and the “ Yantic’’ The merchant marine 
mastered more than two hundred and fifty vessels. There 
were, besides, scores of private yachts and sail-boats. 

The ‘‘ Despatch” proceeded to the Wall Street Ferry-slip, 
off which it anchored at 12:45. The President and Vice- 
President were taken ashore in a barge rowed by a crew of 
venerable captains, the others of his party being landed by 
alaunch. A tremendous crowd welcomed the Presidens 
and his party at the foot of Wall Street. Governor Hill, 
Mayor Grant and the Chairman of the Centennial Commit- 
tee were presented to the President by Hamulton Fish, 
President of the Committee, who made a short address of 
welcome, to which Mr. Harrison replied briefly. A proces- 
sion was then formed and passed up Wall Street to the 
Equitable Building in the following order: 


Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Floyd Clarkson, Marshal. 

Band 5th Regiment, United States Artillery. 

Three foot batteries, 5th Regiment, United States Artillery. 

New York Commandery of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States. 

Commanders of Posts of the Grand Army of the Republic in 
cecunties of New York and Kings, 

Cappa’s Band. 

Uniformed Battalion of Veterans, 7th Regiment, N. G. 8. 
N. Y. 

Uniformed Veteran Militia Associations of New York and 
Brooklyn. 

Band of the General Service, U. 8. Army. 

Society of the Sons of the Revolution. 

First carriage—The Plan and Scope Committee (having the 
general supervision of the celebration), viz.: Messrs. James M. 
Varnum, Samuel D. Babcock and Clarence W. Bowen. 

Second—The Governor of the State of New York, on the back 
seat, with the President of the United States on his right hand. 
On the front seat, the Mayor of the city of New York and the 
president of the Centennial Celebration. 

Third—The Vice-President of the United States, the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the State of New York, the chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and the Chief-Justice of the United 
States. 

Fourth—The Secretary of the Treasury, Walker Blaine, the 
Secretaries of War and Navy. 

Fifth—The Secretary of the Interior, the Postmaster-General, 
the Attorney-General and the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sixth—The Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Seventh—The General of the Army, retired (General Sher- 
man), the Admiral of the Navy, the Major-General commanding 
the Army, and Senator Evarts. 

Eighth—Ex-President Hayes and Senator Hiscock. 

In carriages and on foot the rest of the procession was as 
follows: 

The General Committee of the Centennial Celebration. 


The Governors of States, taking precedence in. the order of ad- 
mission of their States into the Union. 


The official representation of the Senate of the United States. 


The official representation of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 


The Governors of Territories and President of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 


Officers of the Army and Navy who by name have received the 
thanks of Congress. 
The official representation of the Society of the Cincinnati. 


The Chief Judge and Judges of the Court of Appeals of the State 
of New York. 

The Presiding Justice and Justices of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York and Judges of other Courtsof Record 
within the city of New York. » 

The Legislature of the State of New York. 

The State officers of the State of New York, Judges and Jus- 
tices of other Courts in the city of New York. 

The Board of Aldermen of the city of New York. 

Heads of Departments in the city of New York. 

Mayor of the city of Brooklyn. 

The Board of Aldermen of the city of Brooklyn. 

The Foreign Consuls at New York and officers of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. 

Invited guests, without special order of precedence. 


Thousands of people lifted up their voices in cheers along 
the line of march. At the Equitable Building there were 
thousands more to receive the President and his party. In 
the corridor the surpliced choir of Trinity Church greeted 
the President with a hymn and the multitude sang the 
Doxology to the accompaniment of the military band. 

On the fifth floor of the Equitable Building are the rooms 
of the Lawyers’ Club, and there a splendid reception was 
given to the President. He was escorted to a raised dais 
where with Vice-President Morton, Governer Hill and Mayor 
Grant he bowed to the guests who passed by for nearly an 
hour. At either side of this dais were grouped Cabinet offi- 
cers, Governors of States, Justices, Generals and Diplomats. 
The crowd surged in so that the efforts of the Reception 
Committee to present the guests individually were well- 
nigh fruitless. Long before all who had tickets had been 
admitted the President was taken to the banquet hall 
where a table loaded with the most beautiful roses and or- 
chids was spread for sixty guests. Hamilton Fish presided 
at the table. On his right sat President Harrison and on 
his left Governor Hill. At the opposite end of the table sat 
Wiliam G. Hamilton, with Elbridge T. Gerry on bis right 
hand. The other guests included Secretary Windom, Sec- 
retary Tracy, Secretary Proctor, Secretary Noble, Postmas- 
ter-General Wanamaker, Attorney-General Miller, Secre- 
tary Rusk, Walker Blaine, ex-President Hayes, General 
W. T. Sherman, General Schofield, Admiral Porter, Sena- 
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Dr. Morgan Dix, F. 8S. Tallmadge, James M. Varnum, John 
Alsop King, Orlando B. Potter, John D. Crimmins, Samuel 
Borrowe, Captain Erben, J. T. Van Rensselaer, Jobn 
Schuyler, General James W. Husted, Henry W. Le Roy, 
Jacob A. Can‘or, Floyd Clarkson, E. Ellery Anderson, The- 
odore Roosev: It, John B. Pine, James M, Montgomery, Jo- 
seph G. Jackson, Henry G. Marquand, William Allen But- 
ler, A. B Gardiner, Stuyvesant Fish, Brayton Ives, Wil- 
liam H. Clarke. John M. Bowers, John T. Agnew, Clarence 
W. Bowen, S. D. Babcock, C. N. Bliss and Judge R. B. 
Martine. In another room small tables were laid for the 
Governors of States and their aids, each table being set for 
two Governors and two aids. The other dining-rooms of 
the Club were thrown open to the guests without specially 
designated seats. In addition a large lunch counter was 
placed around three sides of the library for those who could 
not find seats in the other rooms. There were some 3,000 
guests at the reception. In one of the dining-rooms where 
the greatest crowd had gathered impromptu speeches were 
made after the elaborate banquet by Chauncey M. Depew, 
General Greely, John F. Plummer, Hopkinson Smith and 
others. : 

From the Lawyers’ Club the President was escorted to 
the City Hall, where a public reception was given to him 
in the Governor’s room from four until five o’clock. An im- 
mense throng greeted him as he passed up Broadway from 
the Equitable Building. The Grammar School girls of 
New York, in imitation of the reception the Trenton girls 
gave to Washington a hundred years ago, strewed flowers 
on the plaza in front of the City Hall as the President 
alighted from his carriage, and forming two lines through 
which he was to pass scattered flowers in the pathway. 
One of them delivered an address of five minutes in length 
on behalf of 180,000 pupils of the common schools of the 
city of New York, 1,650 students of the Normal College and 
1,000 students of the College of the City of New York. 
After some introductions the girls sang ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” 
About 5,000 passed before the President, bowing to him, in 
the hour that he received. After the reception the Presi- 
dent drove with the Vice-President to the latter’s home on 
Fifth Avenue where he remained during his stay in the 
city. A private dinner was given to him at the house of 
Stuyvesant Fish, the Chairman of the Centennial Enter- 
tainment Committee. 

In the evening the Centennial Ball was given at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The house was beautifully 
decorated. The corridor was a bower of palms, ferns, roses, 
hlies, hydrangeas and azaleas. The effect was delicious; 
it almost overpowered the senses of sight aad smell. The 
decorations in the great ball room, comprising auditorium 
and stage, were of the greatest taste and beauty. Flags, 
festoons, streamers and flowers were used everywhere 
effectively. Two bands, high in the galleries, alternately 
rendered the dance music, while another orchestra played 
in the supper-room. At the rear of the stage special Loxes 
had been constructed for the distinguished guests, the cen- 
tral and largest one being allotted to the President and 
his family. By ten o’clock the house was crowded to its 
utmost capacity, and many were turning away unable to 
make their way in through the crowds of carriages and the 
greater crowds of people in the outer corridors. At half- 
past ten the President arrived. A detachment of the sec- 
ond artillery was drawn up in double lines to keep a pas- 
sage for the Presidential party. The band struck up “Hail 
to the Chief,’’ as the President appeared at the door and 
walked through the lines of soldiers with Governor Hill 
and Mayor Grant, followed by Mr. Morton and Mrs. Har- 
rison, and Lieutenant-Governor Jones and Mrs, Morton. 
Immediately after the President was seated in his box the 
opening quadrille was danced to national airs by the fol- 
lowing persons: 


Vice-President Morton, Lieutenant-Governor Jones, 


Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Morton, 
Lieutenant Judson, Senator Aldrich, 
Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Cruger, 
Admiral Jouett, General Vincent, 
Mrs. Washington. Mrs. Gerry, 


General McCook, 
Mrs. A. S. Webb, 
General Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. Gracie King, 
Captain Sampson, 
Mrs. De Peyster, 

Dr. A. L. Ruth, 

Mrs. Cutting, 

J. William Beekman, 
Miss Livingston, 


Commodore Ramsay, 
Mrs. Morris, 

Captain Dorst, 

Mrs. Cooper, 

Mr. De Peyster,. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer, 
General J. M. Varnum, 
Mrs. Weir, 

G. Creighton Webb, 
Miss Schuyler. 


The stage boxes were occupied by the following people: 
Ex-President and Mrs. Cleveland were in an upper box at 
the right of the President’s box; at the left of the Presi- 
dent, in box N, were Secretary and Mrs. Tracy, Admiral 
and Mrs. Porter; box P, Senator Hiscock and party; box Q, 
Chief-Justice and Mrs. Fuller, Justice and Mrs. Blatchford, 
Justice and Mrs. Field; President’s box, in the center, 
President and Mrs. Harrison Vice-President and Mrs. 
Morton, Mr. and Mrs. Russell Harrison, Elijah Halfurd; 
box V, Secretary and Mrs. Noble, Senator Ingalls, Senator 
Cullom, Miss Cullom, Senator Manderson, Senator Col- 
quitt, Senator Dawes, Senator Wade Hampton, General 
McCook, Secretary of the Senate; Senator J. B. Eustis and 
Col. William P. Canaday. Other boxes were oceupied by 
Governor Gordon and family, and by members of the diplo- 
matic corps. At twelve o’clock supper was served, the 
President leaving soon after. Gradually the tioor cleared 
sufficiently so that dancing became possible. It was con- 
tinued till a late hour, the occupants of the boxes sur- 
rounding the auditorium remaining till after two o’clock. 
On Tuesday morning at nine o’clock services were held 
iv St. Paul’s Church. We give the sermon on another page. 
President Harrison and Vice-President Morton sat in the 
Washington pew, and Governor Hill and his staff occupied 
the Governor Clinton pew. They were escorted to their 
seats by the following members of the vestry of [rinity 
Church: Wardens—Stephen P, Nash and Allan Campbell. 





Vestrymen—Henry Drisler, Charles H. Contoit, John H. 
Caswell, Richard T. Auchmuty, Thomas Egleston, Walter 
H. Lewis, Thomas L. Ogden, Bowie Dash, Stephen V. R. - 
Cruger, William Jay, Nathaniel P. Bailey, Edmund D. 
Randolph, Hermann H. Cammann, George A. Robbins, 
Alexander Hamilton, George M. Coit, Elihu Chauncey, 
Richard Delafield, William W. Astor, Frederick Clark- 
son. Among those present were ex-Presidents Hayes and 
Cleveland, ex-Secretary Bayard, Senator Evarts, General 
Sherman, Senator Sherman, Senator Ingalls, and the Gov- 
ernors of several states. 

From St. Paul’s the President and other guests were 
escorted to the Sub-Treasury building in Wall Street, 
where a platform to hold a thousand people had been 
erected. There were 10,000 more in the street below. The 
stone upon which Washington stood when he took the 
oath, the chair in which he sat, the Bible which he kissed, 
were all placed on the platform near the statue of Wash- 
ington. We gavein our last week’s issue the prayer, the 
speeches and poem that were delivered, and so we pass 
on to speak of the Military Parade. 

Fifty thousand soldiers marched in the Military Parade 
and 2,000,000 peopie tried to see them. Most of them suc- 
ceeded. The opportunities for seeing were far greater 
thau bad been dreamed of at first. The original plans 
for stands were multiplied over and over again. Be- 
sides the monster stands at City Hall, Washington 
Square, Union Square, and Madison Square, there were 
theusands of private stands, big and little, narrow and 
wide, all the way from Wall Street to Central Park. They 
held from five persons to a thousand. They filled niches 
or church-yards, or door-yards, or projected from second 
stories, or from the sidesof houses. They were built high 
upon trucks at the street corners. They were everywhere, 
below,above and in mid-air. They swarmed with people. The 
roofs of houses everywhere were black with people. The 
sidewalks werea motionless mass of humanity. The bridge, 
the ferries,the elevated and the surface roads did wonders in 
transporting the multitude quickly and without accident. 
It was one o’clock and after when the Presidential party 
arrived at the reviewing stand at Madison Square, and the 
columns which had formed down-town and had passed up 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue were seen approaching. First 
came General Schofield, the head of the United States 
Army; then General Cruger and the geveral staff; then the 
military representatives of the different states and acting 
as an escort to all two troops of regular cavalry in orange 
plumes and trappings. At the head of the regulars came 
the West Point cadets, eliciting cheer after cheer as they 
passed by. After the artillery and infantry came the 
Navy. The Army and Navy together had about 1,500 men 
in line. The state militia followed in the order in which 
the states ratified the Constitution. Delaware, therefore, 
came first. At the head of hershort column rode Governor 
Biggs, sitting bis horse admirably and uncovering his long 
white hair constantly to acknowledge the deafening cheers 
that greeted him. Pennsylvania had 8,000 menin line. At 
the head of the long column rode Governor Beaver, sur- 
rounded by his staff. As those on the right side of this 
war hero saw tbat uo leg was in the right stirrup and that 
the rider was strapped to the saddle, their enthusiasm be- 
came boundless. Cheers and shouts, and the waving of 
handkerchiefs expressed but in part their emotion. One 
state after another passed the reviewing stand, where the 
President stood, hat in hand, bowing to the military 
salutes and recognizing friends on horseback. New Jer- 
sey’s troops, with Governor Green at their head, made a 
fine show, perhaps the best of all the militia. One of the 
most imposing figures in the parade was Governor Gordon, 
of Georgia. He sat his horse perfectly erect, bowed with a 
magnificent sweep to the crowds that cheered him from 
one end of the march to the other, and kissed his hand to 
the ladies. Governor Bulkely, of Connecticut; Governor 
Ames, of Massachusetts; Governor Lee, of Virginia, all 
rode well. Governor Hill, of New York, was ill at ease on 
horseback, and South Carolina’s Governor drove in a car- 
riage. Hour after hour the troops and then the Grand 
Army men passed by, and it was not till half-past six that 
the last salute was acknowledged by the President and the 
vast crowds dispersed. 

The banquet at the Metropolitan Opera House was de- 
layed somewhat owing to the late hour at which the Mili- 
tary Paradeended. As the President drove up Fifth Avenue 
after his brief restat Vice-President Morton’s house, an im- 
mense crowd had already assembled in Madison Square, for 
the Free Open Air Concert and the fireworks which were to 
make the sky brilliant at that and adozen other points. The 
public buildings, archways and many houses were elaborate- 
ly illuminated, so that the streets by night were as gay as 
the streets by day. The ball-room of Monday night was the 
banquet hall of Tuesday. The tables were arranged in two 
sets—three concentric horseshoes in the auditorium and 
three on the stage, the President’s table being between the 
two. Atthis table the following gentlemen were seated: 
Mayor Grant, the President, the Vice-President, Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, General Schofield, Senator Ev- 
arts, Mr. Hayes, Bishop Potter, Secretary Redfield Proctor, 
General Sherman, Governor Hill, Lieut.-Governor Jones, 
Judge Charles Andrews, Admiral Porter, Senator Hiscock. 
Mr. Cleveland, Speaker Cole, Secretary Noble, Clarence W. 
Bowen and Elbridge T. Gerry. There were 800 people pres- 
ent. Of these 400 were invited guests—Governors of states, 
Senators, Congressmen, representatives of states, diplo- 
mats, college presidents and professors, men eminent 
in science, art and _ literature, clergymen, etc. 
About two hundred were members of the Centennial Com- 
mittee and the rest were men of distinction to whom tick- 
ets were sold at fifteen dollars each. At nine o’clock Mrs. 
Harrison, Mrs. Morton, Mrs. Russell Harrison, Mrs. Mc- 
Kee, Mrs. Cleveland and others arrived in the stage boxes 
to listen to the responses to the toasts. At the same hour 
the other boxes were filled by as many ladies as looked 
down upon the ball the night before. It was nearly ten 
o’clock before Mayor Grant introduced Governor Hill as 
the first speaker. We give the banquet program and the 
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speeches on another page. In spite of the distances and 
spaces some of the speeches were distinctly andible in 
every part of the building. Not a word of President 
Cleveland’s speech was lost, nor of Governor Lee’s nor of 
President Harrison’s; Governor Hill, President Hayes, 
Presi:lent Eliotand Mr. Lowell were for the most part au- 
dible; Chief-Justice Fuller, Senator Daniel and Geveral 
Sherman were scarcely heard beyend the President’s ta- 
ble, and Senator Evarts’s voice wes utterly lost. President 
Cleveland, Governor Lee, Senator Daniel, General Sher- 
man and President Harrison spoke without notes; the 
others either depended upon notesor read their speech- 
esentire. President Harrison’s speech was the most en- 
thusiastically received of all; and of the others President 
Cleveland’s received the most applause. Jt was about one 
o’clock when the cheering for Harrison ended and he was 
escorted from the ball. 

Wednesday was the day of the Industrial and Civic pa- 
rade. At ten minutes after ten o’clock the President was 
in the reviewing stand, and the head of the procession 
moved down Fifth Avenue. Following the mounted po- 
licemen and the Grand Marshal and his hundred mounted 
aids in yellow sashes, came the Columbia College students 
and those of the College of the City of New York.’ Then 
came the public school children, marching like veterans 
and winning more applause than any other battalions in 
the evtire line of march, Bands were freely interspersed 
and one schoul had its own boy band, with a little chap for 
drum-major, who twirled bis baton to the cheers of the 
thousands. Next to the boys the veteran and visiting fire- 
men made the greatest show in point of numbers. Itis 
impossible to enumerate here the different societies and or- 
ganizations that were represented in the procession, nor to 
name the floats, chariots and triumphal cars, much less de- 
scrioe them. The procession was about six hours in pass- 
ing any given poiaot, and was of immense interest from be- 
ginning to end. if crowds, cheers, applause and enthusiasm 
are any criterion. During all the hours the President 
stood, most of the time with head uncovered. It wasa 
great show, a great day, and the fitting end to a great cele- 
bration. 

—_—-—_—_——-> 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


To see or not to see—that was the question. 


....The Loan Exhibition was not forgotten by the thon- 
sands who visited the city. It was open at all hours during 
the week. 


...-A man who listened to President Harrison’s speech 
at the Sub Treasury was overheard to say: ‘“ Well, that 
speech warn’t long; but I tell ye, ev’ry word weighed a 
pound.’’ 

.... There was many an expression of regret that Whit- 
tier and Bancroft were not able to be present. Whittier’s 
poem was read ia a clear, strong voice by Clarence W. 
Bowen, of THE INDEPENDENT. 


....Few could hear Mr. Evarts, who read his speéch. 
The audience got to conversing, so that the Mayor had to 
pouod with his gavel several times and require gentlemen 
to be quiet. Several others were not heard, but Evarts’s 
voice was quite inadequate. 


.... The public school boys marched past the President’s 
stand io better form than the Seventh Regiment of New 
York. It was a wondertul sight. The enthusiasm over 
their appearance was unbounded. Their marching was 
altogether the most notable feature of Wednesday’s 
parade. 


....Every one was anxious to see and hear Lowell. His 
address was charming, but his voice was not strong and 
his quiet manner did not hold the audience. He read the 
last part of bis address, and occasionally turned to his 
manuscript during the delivery of the first part. He was 
scholarly rather than magnetic. 


....The representation of different professions at the 
banquet was remarkable. The President, Vice-President 
and members of the Cabinet sat at one table; at another 
were half a dozeu college presidents and professors; at 
another as many clergymen, and a Catholic priest next a 
Dutch dominie. As a whole, it was the most distinguished 
company ever gathered in this country at a banquet. 


....The oldest man i1 the procession on Wednesday was 
General Dally, aged 93,a veteran of the war of 1812. He 
remembers to have seen Washington. He woretbe Con- 
tinental uniform and marched down the street to the re- 
viewing stand supported by two men nearly as old as him- 
self. When President Harrison saw the venerable soldier, 
he made a place for him at his side, and General Dally wa» 
escorted through the crowd about the stand to a seat very 
near the President, where he remained throughout most 
of the parade. 


....The big features of Wednesday’s parade were admir- 
ably carried out. The spectacular representations of 
trades, historic events, relics, etc., were of great interest. 
“The Mayflower,’’ “The Winter at Valley Forge,” ‘*Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,’”’ “ Tbe Declaration of In- 
dependence,” ‘‘ Washington’s Farewell Adaress,” ** Wash- 
ington’s Inauguraticn,” were some of the subjects repre- 
sented. Perhaps the most interesting historizal relic was 
Washington’s coach, drawn by cigzbt horses, and having 
inside wax figures representing George and Martha. 


_...1t was no blunder of Tammany’s that only the cap- 
tains of their thousands in the procession on Wednesday 
saluted by removing their hats as they passed the Presi- 
dent. They were following the military rule. But the 
crowd on the stands had seen the students and firemen 
and all who had gone before doff their hats in the politest 
way, and they did not see enough of the military air in 
the Tammany braves to excuse the neglect, and so they 
shouted * Hats off! Hats off, Tammany!” until they really 
forced them to lift their new silk tiles, and then the crowd 
cheered. 





CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


THEY came, they saw, they crowded. 


....New York was glad to have it all and is glad it is all 
over. 


.... The Centennia) banquet in Brooklyn was a fine affair. 
Excellent speeches were made. 


...- Vice-President Morton was in his own city, and his 
own city was glad to honor him. 


....At Washington’s inaugural there were 500 troops in 
line. On Tuesday there were 50,000. 


.... There were in New York on Tuesday almost as many 
people as the thirteen states had a hundred years ago. 


...-No city on the continent has hotel accommodations 
equal to those of New York; but the Centennial crowds 
more than filled them. 


....-The venerable Hamilton Fish, President Grant’s 
splendid Secretary of State, was one of the most notable 
figures of the celebration. 


....The wheels of business were stopped for three days, 
and the whole city became as diligent in holiday-making 
as it generally is in money-making. 


....-Dr. R. 8S. Storrs offered the prayer before the oration 
in his black ministerial robes. Tbe prayer was read from 
manuscript and was most appropriate. 


....-During the Centennial days the bells of old Trinity 
rang out patriotic airs morning, noon and night, and thou 
sands listened to the beautiful chimes. 


....The Presideat appreciated the graceful act of the 
school children at the City Hall in strewing roses in his 
way. Politicians have been strewing thorns before him. 


....The General of the Army was the Commander in- 
Chief of the military procession. Fifty thousand men 
were never marshaled in parade more successfully than 
under his order. 


....Many of the strangers were taken into private houses 
in and near this city. The Herald printed long lists of 
residences open to two or more visitors. There was no com- 
plaint of New York hospitality. 


.... The police behaved handsomely, as becometh a hand- 
some set of men. They are fine specimens of physical man- 
hood. They had a hard task to keep the pressing crowds 
out of the way of the procession. 


....-Even Florida and Louisiana sent their contributions 
to the military pageant, and most heartily were they wel- 
comed. No Governors who rode in line received more 
bearty applause than Lee, of Virginia, and Gordon, of 
Georgia. 


....Mr. Depew kept to his resolve and confined his ora- 
tion to thirty minutes. He had to speak under trying 
circumstances, but he charmed the thousands who heard 
him with his eloquent periods, his easy manner and his 
clear and pleasant tones. 


....The preparations involved an incredible outlay of 
time, labor and money, but all were cheerfully gives, and 
the result was entirely satisfactory. The influence of the 
celebration will bless the country and the world with a 
purer, nobler patriotism. 


....Probably no human eye ever saw so much bunting 
in avy previous celebration. There was scarcely a build- 
ing on the line of march that was not covered with flags 
and other decorations. In fact both town and country 
were painted red—white and blue. F 


.... When one of the wagons filled with school girls was 
passing the Presidest’s stand, a sort of portable fishing-rod 
shot out a bouquet, aimed directly at the President, who 
took it very gracefully with a bow. When, however, from 
a wine-dealer’s display a glass of wine was offered him it 
was declined. 


....-The banquet was a great success. Eight hundred 
sat down to dinner and the service was good and prompt, 
and the dinner excellent and hot. The few complaints we 
heard were not justified. There was plenty of claret and 
champagne, we are sorry to say; but the Apollinaris was 
much more patronized. 


.... Tuesday morning an eagle was let loose from the top 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. But the poor bird could not 
fly, its wiags had been so long unused. It fell to the 
ground, was caught by a boy, and sold for $25. Perhaps 
its heart was broken because there was no trace of the 
wilderness above which the eagle once proudly soared. 
The freedom and the flight were forgotten. The eagle is 
now but an emblem. 


.... There were many arches spanning the different lines 
of march of processions and parades. The best of all was 
at Washington Square. It was built in imitation of white 
marble, was simple, massive and imposing. It was paid 
for by citizens living in the vicinity. The wooden arch 
should be replaced by one of marble, as a lasting memorial 
of Washington and this Centennial. The design is fitting 
and the spot most appropriate. It is time for New York 
to have a triumphal, or at least a memorial, arch. 


....Fifty thousand were in line in the military parade, 
but how many hundred thousand were in position as 
lookers-on nobody knows. The five and-a-half mile route 
was lined on both sides with dense crowds. A solid mass 
of humanity occupied sidewalks and gutters and the pave 
ment of cross streets, every window was filled with specta- 
tors, and nearly every buiiding had platforms in front, 
while thousands looked down fiom housetops. In the 
cross streets trucks were wheeled into line and seats or 
standing room on them were sold at good prices. The 
grand stands erected seated 90,000 people. It is hardly pos- 
sible that the number of spectators could have fallen below 
a million. , 
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CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


ONE of the features of the procession was the brilliant 
and picturesque uniforms. 


.... Ward McAllister stayed away from the ball, but the 
400 did not. They disappoiated him. 


--+The celebration fairly drove the money-changers out 
of Wall Street. They had to suspend for three days, 


...-The Fifth Avenue and Grand Central Hotels each 
cared for 5,000 guests during the three Centennial days, 


... By the way, what was the matter with Indiana? She 
had no representation, except President Harrison, in the 
great celebration. 


....At the banquet the President and the two ex-Pregj. 
dents did themselves great credit. Their speeches were 
all earnest and impressive, and were warmly received, 


.... The Ohio troops made a specially fine display and the 
colored regiment received special cheers. Ohio did a good 
thing in sending that regiment. It was an object lesson, 


«...The ladies privileced to look on at the banquet from 
their private boxes, noticed that very little wine was drunk 
at the table of honor. The President, they said, ate like a 
bird. 


..--The celebration had no partisan flavor. Tbe Presj- 
dent was received as President, and nobody except the 
Mugwump press had any invidious remarks to make about 
him. 


....School children came handsomely to the front, both 
at the City Hall, where girls dressed in white welcomed 
the President, and in the civic procession, where 5,000 boys 
marched. 


-...President Harrison has a remarkable voice. Noother 
voice heard at the Centennial had its penetrating quality, 
He was heard distinctly from the Sub-Treasury by more 
than ten thousand people. 


....President Harrison delighted everynody with his 
speech at the Banquet. He came last,when all were weary, 
and he held breathless attention. ‘*Why, he has elo- 
quence,”’ said one to another. 


-.«-Mr. Depew told the Southern men at dinuer Thurs- 
day night that he could welcome them to New York, for he 
could trace his linzage back to her early settlers, even if he 
were not in the Centennial quadrille. 


.--. What did it all cost? The committee hasn’t tigured 
up yet; but it is thought their expenditures will foot up 
about $300,000, and that they will come out nearly even, 
The ball and banquet cost about 380,000. 


...-The weather was perfect Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. The chief argument for the change of [nau- 
guration day from March 4th to April 30th is to-day unas 
sailable. Let the change be made at once. 


....During the three days of the celebration over 600,00 
people crossed the great bridge, 642,000 came by the Brook- 
lyn ferries, and the elevated roads carried no fewer than 
2,346,000 persons. That is travel extraordinary. 


-.-. It has been the custom, of late, to disparage ex-Presi- 
dent Hayes, and to represent him as a heavy map, with no 
special force. But bis speech at the banquet showed him 
tu be a man of great force, and every one praised it. 


.... Brooklyn took no less share and pride in the celebra- 
tion than New York Her regiments marched, her people 
applauded. Only at night did the city across the Bridge 
shelter her own between one day’s sights and the next. 


....Mr. Depew says the finest speech he ever heard Vice- 
President Mortou make was last summer when be said: 

“ Depew, if I were you, situated as you are, and with your re- 
spoasibilities, I wouldn’t think of accepting a Presidential nom- 
ination.” i 


..-. The open-air concert at Madison Square, on Tuesday 
evening, attracted an immense crowd. “Hail Columbia” 
was given by 2,000 voices. The Germans of this city cer- 
tainly know how to give a concert of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. 

...-Here is one of President Harrison’s pithy sayings: 

** Perhaps never in the history of our nation have we been so 
well equipped for war upon the land as now, end yet we have 
never seen a time in our history when our people were more 
smitten with the love of peace.” 


.... When Bishop Potter in his address came to the pas- 
sage where he denounced the sin of u-ing patronage to pay 
political debts, every one was startled and astonished. The 
first impression of all was that it was an unpardonable 
rudeness, and the impression remained with most. 


....On the evening of the 30th of April, 1789, “‘there was 
a gorgeous display of fireworks, provided through private 
subscription,” says one of our historians. On the evening 
of April 30th, 1889, there were a dozen gorgeous displays; 
but only those at the Battery were sent up from historic 
ground. 

.... How the oranges, bananas and sandwiches flew about ! 
The parties in the stores and offices along the route had 
all brought their lunch, and many a woman went hungry 
that the marching soldiers, when there was a delay and 
they broke ranks, might get a mouthful, and greatly the 
soldiers enjoyed catching the fruit sometimes on the point 
of a bayonet. The ball players among them had the advaa- 
tage. 

....New York City never held so many Governors of 
states as last week. They came from North, South, East 
and West. They were all equally welcome. Governor 
Gordon, of Georgia, a soldier of the Confederacy, said to 
the writer that his heart was in New York for the future; 
that he had never dreamed of such a reception in a North- 
ern city; that the cheers that greeted him at the head of 
the Georgia troops could never be forgotten; and that 
neither his words nor his tears could express his gratitude. 
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CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


THE celebration of 1889 is a great thing, but it is only 
a preliminary rehearsal for 1892. 


.... Whenever and wherever Mrs. Cleveland appeared 
during the Centennial festivities an uproar of enthusiasm 
greeted her. 


....The immensity of the crowd was most impressive, 
and their good nature more so. Nobody was seen drunk. 
There were few accidents and no brawls. 


....‘* Floats ’’—we now know what the new word means. 
They are the grand moving displayson wheels of views, 
scenes, made up to illustrate history or industry. 


...-As those fifty thousand soldiers passed by, many a 
young unmarried woman wondered why every lassie should 
not have her laddie. There seemed no lack of them. 


....The tables at the banquet were set very skillfully; but 
the great audience room is so large that Stentor could 
hardly fill it with his voice. We wonder how singers can 
suceeed, and doubt if they do. 


...-Of all the speakers at the Banquet President Eliot 
was the first to open with a faultlessly correct and formal 
address to those present. He began with the words, “ Mr. 
Mayor, Mr. President and gentlemen.” 


....How the oranges, apples, bananas and sandwiches 
flew from THE INDEPENDENT’S windows on the Salem, 
Mass., Cadets! And then the boys sang: ‘‘How can I bear 
to leave thee?”’—and took another shower. 


....Whittier’s beautiful poem was everywhere declared 
to be equal to the occasion that called it forth. Nothing 
more could be said. The poem will hereafter be linked 
perpetually with the name of Washington. 


...°* The most perfect instrument which the wit of man 
has devised’’—how many times and by how many speakers 
those words of Gladstone were repeated during the cele- 
bration. Scarce any speech was complete without it. 


....Lhe committees who had charge of the celebration 
deserve the thanks of the community and of the country. 
They worked hard and well. In spite of the detractions of 
disgruntled members, they achieved a success, the dimen- 
sions of which were undreamed of two months ago. 


....We print General Sherman’s speech as he wrote it 
beforehand and not as he delivered it. It was racier as he 
said it, with certain little familiarities of expression (as 
when he said that Baron Steuben taught Washington’s 
soldiers the ‘‘ goose step’’), which he would not put in 
print. 


....Tbe Mayor claimed the right to preside at the ban- 
quet. His voice is thin, and he could not be wel! heard; 
but he did his duty creditably, because he made no display 
of himself, and said what he had to and no more, making 
no speech. He read every toast and sentiment except that 
_~a short poeem—form O. W. Holmes. 


.--. The crowds overflowed the hotels. The Herald had 
for several days been publishing, without charge, columns 
of addresses of houses where the residents were willing to 
entertain guests, and nobody needed to go unsheltered. 
The troops were abundantly and generously entertained in 
armories, halls, steamboats and hotels. 


« 


...-As we were all grateful for the excellent weather 
through the celebration, so we were glad for once to have 
the streets clean; and thisis to the credit not of the city 
fathers, but of the heavy storm which had continued four 
days, and washed off everything that would run, including 
the colors of such decorations as were not “ fast.’ 


.... We have not printed all the cheers that were inter- 
spersed in the speeches at the Banquet and elsewhere. 
Most of the speeches were written out and in type before 
they were delivered, and the writers were too modest to 
anticipate the applause. The readercan sprinkle it in 
abundantly, especially in the address of President Harri- 
son, Ex President Hayes and President Eliot. 


.... What would the Washington celebration have been 
without the Washington coach? The real coach was 
broken up long ago and distributed as relics, but the coach 
in procession cn Wednesday was similar to the Washing- 
ton coach, and the Father of his Country had ridden in it 
once. It wasn’t the huck that he took at the cherry tree, 
referred to by Professor Swing, but it did very well. 


.... The reception at the Lawyers’ Club was a stupendous 
welcome to the President and other guests. A generous 
banquet was served to all who dared to press through 
the crowd to get it. The Presidential party, the Gov- 
ernors of States, and the reception committees had 
Separate rooms. The others congregated in the large 
dining-room and, after the dinner, listened to half- 
a-dozen impromptu speeches. The features of this re- 
ception at the Equitable, aside from the distinguished 
company, were the singing of the boy choir and the floral 
decorations in the President’s dining-room. 


....To say that brass-bands abounded is feeble talk; they 
abounded, pounded and resounded without end or hmit. 
We did not suppose that there was so much brass in the 
country; and as for drums, where in the world were sheep 
enough found to supply the drum-heads? In the Indus- 
trial Parade, it seemed as if the bands were placed at an 
average distance of 100 feet apart, and that four out of five 
played “the Red, White and Blue,” as they passed the re- 
viewing stand; every fifth one played ‘* Hail Columbia” to 
relieve the monotony. lt was not an uncommon sight to 
see the head of a bass-drum stove in as an evidence of the 
muscular patriotism of the drummer. One brave fellow, 
in order to develop bis brawn equally, carried two big 
drum-sticks and with one in either hand beat each head 
vigorously, thus getting intwo drum-beats to each toot of 
the bass horn. Every day and at all times, music was 
served unstintedly, 
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WELL, country friends, aren’t you glad you came? 
Come again three years hence and see greater sights. 


....The Governor of North Carolina said to the Governor 
of South Carolina, It is along time between centennials. 


....The two ex-Presidents, Mr. Hayes and Mr. Cleveland, 
who rode together, forgot they were on opposite sides of 
the political fence and engaged in a very animated conver- 
sation. 


....Our streets are not quiet. They do not echo to the 
martial tread, nor to the music of the bands; but the tide 
of travel flows on as before and commerce takes her right- 
ful possession. | 


....-Secretary Windom was one of those who received a 
special welcome. He is a modest man, unassuming and 
unostentatious; but he is a very able Cabinet officer and 
has excellent popular qualities, 


.. .Such a taking down of flags as was witnessed last 
week was probably never known before. It would not have 
angered the brave General Dix, however, if he had seen it, 
and nobody would have been shot on the spot. 


.... There was one class of people who were sadly disap- 
pointed in our celebration—the thieves and gamblers. 
They expected to reap arich harvest; but the police were 
too vigilant. A number of them were locked up. 


....The first lady of the land was very cordially welcomed 
by everybody, not only because she was the President’s 
wife, but because of her own charming qualities. She is 
rapidly multiplying friends in this city and elsewhere. 


....That act of the President in refusing a glass of wine 
was greatly applauded. Many eyes were upon him and 
the judgment was one of hearty approval. Secretary 
Windom and others near the President were pleased with 
his firmness, which will encourage temperance people ev- 
erywhere. 


....-Chauncey M. Depew is a veteran of a Volunteer Fire 
Company, but he did not parade last Wednesday. He 
watched the firemen go by from the Union League Club, 
and when he alluded to his youthful experience as a fire- 
man, Dr. C.C. Tiffany remarked: “ May be ’twas there Mr. 
Depew learned to spout.” 


.... The Sun says that “in his Centennial sermon at St, 
Paul’s. Bishop Potter spoke of the ransacking of the annals 
of our fathers which had taken place because of the great 
commemoration. Of course, very much of such work has 
been done, but it is evident from his remarks that he was 
not engaged in it himself. 


.---A telegram from Columbia, S. C., says that Governor 
Ricbardson spoke in the highest terms of the people, and 
especially of the ladies he met here at the Centennial. The 
feeling in the South is that the Centennial did more to 
obliterate sectionalism than ten years would have done in 
the ordinary course of events. 


..There will bean abundance of material for illustra- 
tions of the great features ofthe celebration. Every phase 
of the naval parade was photographed. A steamer was 
chartered for the use of photographers, who succeeded in 
taking about 5,000 pictures. The military and civic proces- 
sions were also extensively photographed. 


....One hundred years ago thirteen states, with a popula- 
tion of about three millions, constituted the United States: 
and now we have thirty-eight states, and will soon have 
forty-two, in the Union, with a population of more than 
sixty millions. In 1989 a still grander spectacle will be 
presented at the second centennial celebration. 


.... The Washington Press is surprised that Chief-Jus- 
tice Fuller read his speech at the Banquet, when he used to 
be considered an excellent after-dinner speaker. It is one 
thing to speak to ‘‘The Ludies,’”’ and another to speak to 
‘The Federal Constitution,” especially if, as in the latter 
case, one’s words are to be printed as a part of the history 
of a great occasion. The response had to be written care- 
fully, and if the Chief-Justice bad not the time to commit 
it to memory, there was only one thing to do, and that was 
to read it. 


....The following address, signed by Mayor Grant and a 
number of the oldest and most important societies in the 
city, was presented to Mr. Harrison on the day of the In- 
dustrial Parade: 


* To BENJAMIN HARRISON, President of the United States: 


“The undersigned, representatives of many of the civil. com- 
mercial, industrial and educational organizations and bodies of 
the City of New York, on the occasion of this Centennial cele- 
bration of the inauguration of George Washington, the first 
President, present anew to the President of the United States, in 
his official capacity, their allegiance to the Government, the 
Constitution and the laws, with their congratulations upon the 
completion of a century of constitutional government and the 
progress made in that century.” 


....President Harrison was not the last speaker at the 
Banquet because, as some say, that is the place of honor, 
but because he responded to the toast ‘‘ The United States.” 
That toast, as any one will see who studies the program, 
could only come last; and of course he was the proper per- 
son to respond to it wheneverit might come. The toasts 
follow a natural sequence. Of course the ‘Address of 
Welcome” came first, and then the silent toast to George 
Washington. Now notice the sequence; the ‘* People”’ 
compose the ‘‘ States,’? which create the “‘ Constitution,” 
which establishes ‘‘ The House of Representatives,’’ ‘‘ The 
Senate,’”’ ‘‘The Presidency,” “The Judiciary,’ and ‘‘ The 
Army and Navy,’ and which fosters ‘‘ Our Schools and 
Colleges,” which in turn beget ‘‘Our Literature’’; all to- 


Personalities. 


....An English paragrapher remarks, in a London letter, 
that the stateof Lord Randolph Churcbill’s mind can be 
easily gauged by those who sit near him in the House of 
Commons, and have watched his proceedings pretty closely. 
When he is uninterested he sits with one leg loosely crossed 
over the other, which isturned in so as not to obstruct the 
passage of his neighbors; but when he is excited or has 
made up his mind to execute one of the extraordivary 
coups with which he occasionally startles the House of 
Commons, then his whole figure assumes an unaccus- 
tomed rigidity, his legs stiffen, and the point of his foot 
sticks straight out in such away that any one whe wants 
to pass must coast round it cautiously, for there is no hope 
of its being lowered. On these occasions Lord Randolph, 
in fact, seems to lose all thought of everything but the 
matter immediately on his mind, and is perfectly regard- 
less of the convenience of everybody. It is this character- 
istic, carried to excess in speeches, which has earneé him 
the repucation of being one of the rudest men in the House 
of Commons. 





...-Apropos of Charles the II’s love of dogs, the follow- 
ing advertisement from the Mercurius Publicus of June 
28th-July 5th, 1660, may be of interest to your readers. It 
is suppesed to have been written by the Merry Monarch 
himself, and to refer to “‘a dog that the King loved,” 
which landed with Pepys at Dover (vide * Diary,’’ May 
25th, 1660): 

“We must call upon you again [a previous advertisement had 
appeared] for a black Dog, between a Grayhound and a Spaniel, 
no white about him, only a streak on his Brest. and his Tayla 
little bobbed. It is his Majesties own Dog, and doubtless was 
stoln, for the Dog was not born nor bred in England, and would 
never forsake his Master. Whosoever findes him may acquaint 
any at Whitehal, for the Dog was better known at Court than 
those who stole him. Will they never leave robbing his Majesty? 
Must he not keep a Dog? This Dog’s place (though better than 
some imagine) is the only place which nobody offers to beg.” 
Whether the dog was found history, unfortunately, does 
not tell. 


-e«The King of Siam is supposed to own the peo- 
ple, and each man in the realm has to serve for three, six 
or nine months as a servant of the Government. At a cer- 
tain time of the year the entire population is marked off 
to particular noblemen or Government masters. These 
masters, whenever the Government demands anything of 
them, can compel the men marked off to them to serve. 
All kinds of work are demanded, and the various marks 
put upon the men indicate their trade or profession. Some 
men are required to give all their time to the Government, 
and in this case they get nominal salaries. Those whogive 
half their time work for the King fifteen days and then 
have fifteen days off. The three months subjects get no 
pay, and during the time they are in Bangkok they have 
to find themselves in food and lodging. This work prac- 
tically enslaves the whole population of males, and slav- 
ery is common in Siam. 








Pebbles. 


SPEAKING of book-binding, dictionaries ought to be spell- 
bound.— Puck. 


..-.It seems only natural that the dude should live to a 
green old age.—Somerville Journal. 





...“Did you ever catch frogs?’ ‘‘ Yes, sorr.” ‘What 
did you bait with?’ ‘Bate ’em with a shtick, sorr.”— 
Exchange. 


....Stern parent (to a young applicant for his daughter’s 
hand): ** Young man, can you support a family ?”’ Young 


| man (meekly): ‘‘I only wanted Sarah.””—Boston Post. 


....‘* What are you doing, Patrick ?”” ‘“‘Wakin’ up your 
husband, ma’am.”’ *‘ But why ?” “ Becauseit’s tin o’clock, 
ma’am, whin I was to give him the dhrops to make him 
shlape.’’—Epoch. 


....The conversation turned upon a certain gentleman 
who is not what you may call a brilliant speaker. ‘* He 
bas only three faults,” a friend apologetically remarked: 
**1, he reads his speeches; 2, he reads them badly; 3, they 
are not worth reading.’’—La Caricature, 


.... Van Dyne: ‘ Youdon’t do Wentworth justice, Stuy- 
vey—you really don’t.” Harkins: **No, Stuyvey, you 
don’t seem to reach Wentworth’s intellectual level.” Stuy- 
vesant: ‘*Iutellectual level! Why, if I stood on my head 
in the bottomless pit, I couldn’t get down to Wentworth’s 
intellectual level.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


..-.‘* Please send up to my house to-morrow a couple of 
nice bass.”” *‘Yessir.’’ ‘‘ And, by the way, be sure they 
are bass. I’m going off for a day, and—er—er—the last 
time I went I told my wife it was for trout fishing, and you 
sent up afresh mackerel. These little errors of yours are 
causing strained relations in my family.’’-—E£poch. 


.-.. Washington reminiscences have brought to light a 
story of a noted Washington wag of forty years ago, who 
signed himself ‘*A. More.”” Among the invited guests at a 
dinner one day, he failed to appear, and as the hostess sat 
down to table a large envelop was handed her, in which 
she found an enormous leaf from a sycamore tree. It was 
some time before the interpretation dawned upon her 
mind: **Sick—A. More.’’—Exchange. 


....“* Talk about wives,” said Farmer Hawbuck; ‘I’ve 
got one wife ina million. Why, she gets up ip the morn- 
in’, milks seventeen cows and gets breakfast for twenty 
hard-workin’ men before six o’clock.”” ‘“‘She must be a very 
robust woman, Hawbuck,” remarked one of his hearers. 
“On the contrairy,” put in the farmer, ‘“‘she is pale and 
delikit-like. Ef that woman was strong I dunno what 








gether, they constitute ‘‘ The United States of America.” 


work she couldn’t do.”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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TEE GREAT CELEBRATION. 


THE great celebration has come and gone. Nothing 
equal to it in grandeur and magnificence has ever been 
seen in this country. In only a single point was the cele- 
bration at Philadelphia of the Centennial of the D:clara- 
tion of Independence more notable, and that was in the 
International Exhibition of the industries of the world. 

As President Harrison said, no place could equal New 
York for such an occasion. No other harbor could find 
space for such a fleet. Noother population could supply 
such miles of admiring citizens. As the occasion is 
unique, so was the provision of place, speakers, guests 
and ceremonies. Never before have so many distin- 
quished citizens been gathered from all over the coun- 
try. Every man living who has held the office of Pres- 
ident or Vice-President, every State Governor whose 
duties would allow his absence from home, all the great 
men of letters and learning and public affairs, by their 
presence aided in doing honor to the name and memory 
of Washington. The completeness and perfection of 
the arrangements refiected great credit on those who 
had them in charge; and we will not conceal our gratifica- 
tion that one member of our own staff, as Secretary of 
the Committee in general charge of the plans, did service 
which was both faithful and laborious and which was 
appreciated. 

The celebration was in honor of the beginning of our 
national life by the inauguration »9f George Washington 
as our first President. It was remarkable that it was not 
so much the century’s history which dominated the 
thought and plan of the celebration, as the personality of 
Washington. We glorified him more than we did the 
country. We exalted him as the tutelary genius of the 
Republic, and we paid our constant reverence to his 
character. We repeated as far as possible the diary of his 
journey from Elizabethport to New York; and every 
event in the program for the three days was meant to 
reproduce what he did or saw, and to honor his memory. 
So we made this a memorial of Washington rather than 
ofthe country, but only because Washington was the 
Father of his Country and the ideal which we would put 
before all its citizens. 

For the story of the celebration and the kaleidoscope 
of its incidents we refer to the liberal pages which we 
devote to the addresses and the ‘‘ Centennial Notes.” 
We can refer here only to the main events. 





The Naval display on Monday was extraordinary. We 
do not refer to our own navy, altho our ships of war 
made no mean display, but tothe fleets of peaceful com- 
merce which crowded the harbor. It seemed as if the 
streets of the city on Tuesday could not be fuller of men 
and women than was the harbor of screws and wheels 
and sails; and every vessel of every sort, and every bank 
along the course on either side, was black with citizens 
making holiday. So, waiting on the President of our new 
century, we repeated the journey which Washington 
took, but oh! with whata difference of the multitude of 
men and vessels. What was that barge to this innu- 
merable flotilla of banners and patriotism? 

The central day of the celebration opened appropriate- 
ly with religious services not at St. Paul’s alone, where 
the President attended divine worship, but in multitudes 
of other churches throughout the city and all over the 
country. Of Bishop Potter’s address we have spoken 
elsewhere. It was well delivered, well written, full of 
high purpose, but marred by other defects than those of 
taste. 

An hour later the President stoodon the very spot 
where George Washington, a hundred years before, had 
sworn to maintain the Constitution of the United States. 
There he listened to a poem of noble temper and strong- 
ly written, from the pen of a man who forty years ago 
could scarcely have set foot safely in Washington, who 
would have been driven violently out of any city in half 
the Union, He heard also an address eloquent and able, 
describing the material progress of the country, from a 
business man who controls one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the United States. Then he beheld, and with 
him a million citizens beheld, the greatest military 
parade this country has ever seen in time of peace. Sol- 
diers of Massachusetts and Georgia, of Kentucky and 
Ohio, of South Carolina and New York, followed each 
other in close ranks, all under the banner of the Union. 
In front of our own office Governor Gordon, once gener- 
al of Confederate troops, came forward on his horse, as 
the lines halted and rested, and shook hands with the 
Zouave veterans of New Jersey. Those Southern sol- 
diers and generals got special and most enthusiastic 
cheers, showing how warm was the welcome back to 
the country’s heart of those who had sought again her 
love: and yet it meant something also when applause 
even more earnest, if possible, greeted the Obio Govern- 
or who had said the captured rebel flags should not go 
back, and the Ohio Negro regiment was not one whit be- 
hind in the favor of the multitude. There was many a 
heart which thanked Gcd that we have no fear of another 
intestine war. 

On Monday evening had been the Centennial Ball, a 
necessity, perhaps, but of no consequence. On Tuesday 
evening, however, was what was really the most inter- 
esting feature of the whole celebration, the Banquet and 
the speeches of the most distinguished and representa- 
tive men in the United states, all speaking of the glory 
of Washington, and the worth of the nation. These ad- 
dresses we publish in full that all may read them. It 
was fitting, and more than could be hoped for, that by 
far the most successful address of the evening, for that 
audience at least, was that of the President, who was 
reserved asthe last speaker. It was not simply that his 
voice had a penetrating power which no other voice had, 
but that there was a fitness in his words, and a fine tone 
of elevated patriotism which delighted and moved every 
hearer. Some might call the sentiments trite, but that is 


‘only as goodness is old as God. It was the time to fix 


the higher sentiments of the occasion, and to bid our 
citizens take the flags from the streets and put them, 
with all they meant, into their bomes and into the 
hearts of their children. Well did the President mag- 
nify the spiritual purpose above the material boasts of 
the day. 

Then, allday Wednesday the trades, the societies, the 
civic organizations, passed before the President and the 
people. Arts unborn a hundred years ago joined to 
raise the praise of Washington. School children.and 
Tammany braves, bread and beer, starch and pianos— 
who and what were not represented? It was the peo- 
ple’s day, for the serious exercises were over. 

And what is the good of it all? President Eliot told ns 
in his admirable addressat the Banquet. It teaches our 
people that we are a great nation and worthy to lead the 
world only because our ideal is such a man as Washing- 
ont. Every child in the infant school, every boy and 
girl in the grammar schools, every young man and 
woman in our high schools and colleges and universi- 
ties, every citizen that took part in these festivities, is 
taught that Washington is the American type, and that 
the one chief elementin that typeis character. Itis not 
brilliancy or glory; it is only character. He could not 
he; he could not feel jealousy; he was a stranger to am- 
bition; he was rigidly honest, rigidly fair, rigidly true; 
and he loved his country and his God with a love that 
could not fail. With such a Father, what a country of 
pure, unselfish, noble citizens we ought to be! Tell us 
not that it is of no use tospend time inthe sentiment 
of admiratiun for what is good and noble. Allthe iron 
bands which gird and encircle the continent, all the 
mines of gold and silver, all the prairies of yellow grain, 
and all the fleets that block our harbors are not a far- 
thing’s rushlight to the infinite value of this sacred, solar 
sentiment, It is high sentiment, not armies or navies or 





thrones, that rulesthe world. With this sentiment, with 
that which made Washington our Country’s proudest 
wealth, may God bless all our commonwealths and our 
nation ! 





PRESIDENT HARRISON AND THE “SPIRITUAL 
THOUGHT.” 


We thank President Harrison for the phrase. Not 
Bishop Potter alone, but many other speakers during 
the celebration had turned our thoughts from the phys- 
ical expansion of the century to the moral import of 
the occasion; but it was left to President Harrison, as 
the last speaker, best to gather up the “ spiritual 
thought” of the century’s progress and look forward to 
what must make our country worthy of good service to 
the world during the centuries to come. 

In appropriate and graceful language President Har- 
rison first thanked the Mayor of New York and the 
Governor of the State for all possible courtesies. He 
thanked the people for their recognition, and accepted 
it as meant not for himself, but for the office he fills, 
He spoke of our great metropolis as affording the scene 
where such a celebration could best be observed. With 
agreeable pleasantry he referred to the confidence the 
committees in charge had shown in his power of endur- 
ance and his ability to reply impromptu to the toast as- 
signed him. 

Then he addressed himself to the sentiment, ‘* The 
United States of America,” substituted for it the more 
familiar and affectionate term ‘‘Our Country,” and said 
not one word of its material import, its forty-two states 
and seven territories, its population and its expanse, 
but addressed himself to those sentiments and nioral prin- 
ciples which the country and the name of George Wash- 
ington illustrate. ‘It is,” said he, ‘‘ a spiritual thought 
that is in our minds.” 

And so he rejoiced that during three days the insignia 
of trade had been covered with the Stars and Stripes; 
that great thoroughfares of trade had been closed to 
business, because something higher than business was 
in our hearts; and that the flag had been carried into the 
very heart of Wall Street. He told us that the love of 
country had been intensified, and ‘ patriotism blown 
into a holier flame in many hearts.” These flags, he 
said, must come down: but he bade us take them into 
our homes, into our public schools and universities, 
and make them ‘‘one of the familiar adornments of the 
American home.” For ‘have we not learned,” he 
asked, ‘‘that not stocks or bonds or stately houses or 
lands or the produce of the mill is our Country? It isa 
spiritual thought that is in our minds. It is the flag 
and what it stands for.” 


And what does it stand for? It stands for “ its glori-” : 


ous history; its firesides and homes”: ‘the high 
thoughts that are in the heart, born of the inspiration 
which comes by the story of the fathers, the martyrs to 
liberty”; ‘‘the graveyards into which our careful country 
has gathered the unconscious dust of those who have 
died’; the virtues not of war only but still more of peace, 
that peace with the love of which our people were never 
so smitten as now. Then he concluded with these lofty 
aspirations of patriotism: 

‘To elevate the morals of our people; to hold up the Jaw 
as that sacred thing which, like the ark of Ged of old, 
might not be touched by irreverent bands; to frown upon 
every attempt to displace its supremacy; to unite our people 
in all that makes home pure and honorable, as well as to 
give our energies in the direction of our material advance- 
ment—these services we may render, and out of this great 
demonstration do we not all feel like reconsecrating our- 
selves to the love and service of our country”’? 

With the thoughts and aspirations of such noble patriot- 
ism we can face in hope the problems of a greater and 
more critical century than any the world has yet seen. 


» 
> 


BISHOP POTTER’S ADDRESS. 


WE would like to speak only words of commendation 
of Bishop Potter’s address. It was the one thing in the 
whole celebration that left the ordinary lines of eulogy, 
congratulation and lofty ideal, and dealt with prophetic 
denunciation and warning. Of the propriety of his words 
there was sharp question. The sensation they made was 
undoubted. They appeared to be meant as a public re- 
buke of President Harrison for his political methods; and 
the explanation afterward given, in which he said that 
since his inauguration Harrison has not devoted an hour 
to statesmanship, so far as the public knows, but has 
spent his time in distributing offices, confirmed the first 
impression. It is impossible to conceive that when Bish- 
op Potter contrasted Washington’s conduct with what 
is done to-day, he did not intend his denunciations to 
apply to the President. 

This passage on ‘* practical politics” is as follows : 





‘The conception of the National Government as a huge 
machine, existing mainly for the purpose of rewarding par- 
tisan service—this was a conception so alien to the charac- 
ter and conduct of Washington and his associates that it 
seems grotesque even tospeak of it. It would be interest- 
ing to imagine the first President of the United States con- 
fronted with some one who had ventured to approach him 
upon the basis of what are now commonly known as ‘ prac- 
tical politics.’ But the conception is impossible. The 
loathing, the outraged majesty with which he would have 
bidden such a creature to begone is foreshadowed by the 
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gentle dignity with which, just before his inauguration, 
replying to one who had the strongest claims upon his 
friendship, and who had applied to him during the progress 
of the ‘Presidential campaign,’ as we should say, for the 
promise of an appointment to office he wrote :” 

Then follows Washington’s declaration that he would 
take the chair with no pre-engagement, and would dis- 
charge its duties with no partiality to friends or rela- 
tives. 

What the Bishop says is substantially true. No intel- 
ligent person outside of those who, like Senator Ingalls, 
assert their belief in the spoils theory could object to 
the sentiments. They do not go beyond the Republican 
Platform, and yet the assumption is that in our day the 
« practical politics” or spoils theory is generally ac- 
cepted; and Bishop Potter must have known that it 
wou'd be taken by his political opponents as a public 
rebuke to Mr. Harrison. Does the Bishop, then, de- 
serve praise for courage or censure for discourtesy ? 

When Nathan rebuked David the Lord sent him. He 
went to David alone; David received the rebuke in pri- 
yate, and could answer back. When Ambrose, Bishop 
of Milan, excommunicated the Emperor Theodosius, he 
acted in the line of his ecclesiastical functions toward 
a parishioner. The case here is different. Mt. Harrison 
was the invited guest, in whose presence Bishop Potter 
was asked to conduct a religious service. He not only 
contrasted our degenerate days with those of Washing- 
ton and made criticisms of political methods which 
would be interpreted as applying to Harrison, but after- 
ward so applied them. We would be glad to believe 
that he meant simply to announce a prirciple and to 
strengthen public sentiment, but it has every appearance 
of being intended as a rebuke of the gnest of the day. 
Bishop Potter would, a3 a citizen, have had a right to 
reprove the President privately, or on any ordinary oc- 
casion to express his views; but not at such a time and 

insucb a way that it would be certainly taken up by 
members of the other party as a public reproof to the 
President of the United States, who had not been in- 
vited to hear discourteous words. 

But it is not enough to say that there isa proper and 

an improper time to tell the truth. The drift and sub- 
stance of Bishop Potter’s criticism, the historical as- 
sumption that underlay it, is false. Our generation has 
no need to stand abushed in the presence of that of 
Washington. There has been no degeneration of social, 
public or political morals, but an advance. It is true 
that conditions have changed, wealth and population 
have increased, and that the mass of evil is larger; but 
the proportion is not. We remember Washington and 
forget Aaron Burr. Virtue is remembered, and vice 
forgotten. Washington thought his day about as bad 
as itcould be, and said he never but once regretted that 
he had consented to he President, and that was all the 
time. To laud the purity of an age inferior to ours 
for the purpose of attacking even a real evil,was as much 
an error in logical fairness as it also was an offense 
against courtesy. 

Even further, there is in the whole address a distrust 
of the intelligence and character of the common peo- 
ple, based upon a distrust in the power of untrammeled 
public discussion of truth, which vitiates it through 
and through. It begins in the assumption that the 
Episcopal Church is the special guardian of the people 
against ‘‘ill-regulated fervors.”” He says of that 
Church : 


“This was no unwo.uted home to him, nor to a large pro- 
portion of those eminent men who, with him, were associ- 
ated in framing the Constitution ofthese United States. 
Children of the same spiritual mother and nurtured in the 
same Scriptural faithand order, they were wont to carry 
with them into their public deliberation something of the 
Same reverend and conservative spirit which they had 
learned within these walls, and of which the youthful and 
ill regulated fervors of the new born republic often betrayed 
its need.”’ 


Without stopping to discuss the taste of this statement 
in the presence of a Presbyterian Elder sitting in Wash- 
ington’s pew, or its historical accuracy as fairly repre- 
senting the attitude of the Episcopal Church during the 
Revolutionary War, it may at least be said that these 
words indicate a sense of superiority to other more pop- 
ular forms of the religion of the day which would not be 
allowed by most Christians or historians to be well- 
founded. 

This distrust of the people and of popular government 
appears in his contemptuous treatment of the immi- 


_ Stantsto this country: 


“Then we were, tho not all of us, sprung from one nation- 
ality, practically one people. Now that steadily deteriorat- 
10g process against whose dangers a great thinker of our 
own generation warned his countrymen just fifty years ago, 
fees on, on every hand, apace. ‘The constant importation,’ 
Wrote the author of ‘The Weal of Nations,’ ‘ as now, in this 
country, of the lowest orders of people from abroad to 
dilute the quality of our national manhood, is a sad and 
beggarly prostitution of the noblest gift ever conferred on 
& people. Who shall respect a people who do not respect 
their own blood? Aud how shall a national spirit, or any 
determinate and proportionate character, arise out of so 
many low-bred associations and coarse-grained tempera- 
ments, imported from every clime? It was, indeed, in 


keeping that Pan, who was the son of everybody, was the 
Ugliest of the gods,’ ” 





We are utterly astonished at such sentimentsand such 
a quotation. Had there been no mixed and doubtful 
immigration before Washington’s time? Could any- 
thing be lower than the ignorance and brutality of a 
large part of the ruder population of Virginia, or, in- 
deed, of Massachusetts? We declare that the public 
school has digested and assimilated the immigration of 
the nineteenth century faster than it was assimilated in 
the eighteenth century. It is difficult not to see in this 
language what is untrue, if not snobbish. And when we 
are told that there was in 1789 ‘‘a certain stateliness in 
the air, a certain ceremoniousness in the manners, which 
we have banished long ago,” that ‘‘ we have exchanged 
the Washingtonian dignity for the Jeffersonian simplic- 
ity which was, in truth, only another name for the Jack- 
sonian vulgarity”; that we must ‘‘not part with that 
tremendous force” for which ‘‘ the old titular dignities” 
stood, that our “ airs are dense and foul with the coarse 
passions and coarser rivalries of self-seeking men,” 
which remind one of ‘‘ the crowd and glare of some vul- 
gar highway, swarming with pushing and ill-bred 
throngs,” we fail to discover in the speaker a proper 
sympathy with and faith in the people open tothe truth, 
instructed by free discussion, and intolerant of be- 
dizened nonsense. 


i 
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WINE AT PUBLIC DINNERS. 








ONE of the most distinguished scholars and educators 
of the country writes us as follows: 


To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Aren’t you New Yorkers blushing red this morning, and 
groaning over the orgies at the Centennial Bal] ? 

You will say something about them, no doubt. But isn’t 
this a time for making an onslaught with all your might 
on official drinking? 

Isn’t it a good time to begin a vigorous campaign for 
“State Dinners” without intoxicants? Are not State 
Dinners to be separated from social gatherings and gov- 
erned by the public conscience rather than the etiquet of 
fashion or the private appetites of the officials ? 

How can a public conscience which demands the closing 
of saloons, permit it to be an official custom for the gov- 
ernment officers as part of their state duty to drink in 
public and supply others with intoxicants to drink with 
them ? 

An ‘American State Dinner’? ought to mean a state 
dinner without intoxicants. 


Mr. Ward MacAllister, the man who has had more 
experience in conducting such great social occasions 
than any other man in the country, and who was at the 
Jast moment displaced from the direction of the Centen- 
nial Ball, remarked that the great problem of that Ball 
was the champagne; and Stuyvesant Fish, who re- 
placed him, remarked that if the supper-room had been 
opened, as suggested, at ten instead of twelve, it would 
have meant two hours more in which to get drunk. 
That Ball brought the one disgrace of the whole celebra- 
tion, and that disgrace wholly attached itself to free 
champagne. But why have free champagne? Why 
were the tables at the Banquet the next evening covered 
with a forest of little and large glasses and with a thou- 
sand bottles of the choicest wine offered freely to the 
guests? Who wanted them? Not President Harrison, 
not ex-President Hayes, not a quarter of the guests. It 
was not a champagne or claret, but an Apollinaris com- 
pany that sat about those tables. At a public dinner 
like this, representing the country, the country’s senti- 
ment should be respected, and that sentiment does not 
approve of alcoholic drinks. Have not the men who pro- 
vide those tables learned that there has been a change 
in public opinion since our fathers crossed the Atlantic, 
and that a new self-restraint has banished, or should 
banish, the revelries of the dinners of old? Why, we 
have made the sale of intoxicating liquors illegal in 
some states. In others we have hedged it in with re- 
strictions, because we believe the use of intoxicants to 
be harmful to the individual and impoverishing to the 
State. We are living in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth contury, and it is time that the caterers for our 
feasts should learn that fact and look forward and not 
backward. 

In private feasts men may Udo as they please; we put 
no restraints upon them. In public feasts we do not yet 
muzzie the appetite of the guests. If they want wine 
let them ask for it and pay for it. Not yet do we forbid 
people, on such occasions, to be old-fashioned and be- 
hind the times. If they wish to be in bad form, to eat 
with a knife or to drink wine, like their grandfathers, 
they can do so, but must do it at their own risk of ridi- 
cule and at their own expense. Toask the public to pay 
for wines and liquors, the public which has outgrown 
wines and liquors, is an outrage on modern civilization 
and modern good morals and good taste. We trust this 
lesson will be learned, and that caterers, who are the 
most backward and old fogy of all men, because they 
deal with ‘‘ society,”’ the least progressive and least sus- 
ceptible to the forces of modern thought of all the forms 
of public life, may be required to obey the behests of the 
public conscience which has already strongly and con- 
clusively condemned both the public and private drink- 
ing of intoxicating liquors. Remember Ward McAllis- 
ter’s remark that the champagne wasthe great problem. 
We will eliminate that problem. 





MR. CURTIS’S CRITICISMS. 





THE President of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion, Mr. George William Curtis, .in his annual address 
last week, gave a review of the first two months of 
President Harrison’s Administration, and passed this 
sweeping judgment upon it: 


‘If the President regards himself as a trustee of his par- 
ty, he is a trustee of a party which adopted civil service re- 
form as its policy, and declared that its spirit and purpose 
should be observed in all Executive appointments. Yet, 
not in one conspicuous instance, so far as I know, has the 
President observed that spirit and purpose or ordered them 
to be observed. [ do not mean, of course, that he has ap- 
pointed no honest and capable officers, but that he has not 
respected the principle that such officers in places which 
are not political should not be removed for political rea- 
sons ”’ 

This is by no means a just arraignment, . It is not 
incumbent on tne President or his supporters to show in 
what instances, ‘‘ conspicuous” or otherwise, he has 
observed the spirit and purpose of civil service reform ; 
but it rests with those who arraign him to show in what 
instances, ‘*conspicuous” or otherwise, the President 
has failed to observe it. Mr. Curtis names one—that of 
Postmaster Pearson. Mr. Pearson was not reappointed. 
This is a ‘* conspicuous instance.” We do not undertake 
to defend the Administration for its action in this case. 
It must bear whatever blame a fair judgment based on 
all the facts may attach toit. This is the only ‘con- 
spicuous instance” Mr. Curtis gives. He refers to the 
numerous changes of fourth-class postmasters, and he 
points to Conspicuous instances of unfit men seeking 
appointments to office; but the very fact that these 
unfit men did not get office is entirely to the credit of 
the Administration, Unfit men cannot be enjoined not 
to aspire to office, tho Congressmen may well be blamed 
for recommending them. 

Mr. Curtis, we observe, places entirely too much con- 
fidence in mere newspaper reports as to the policy of 
Cabinet officers. For example, he credits Secretary Noble 
with the remark that he was ‘‘willing and anxious to see 
the Democrats turned out and their places filled by good 
Republicans.” But Secretary Noble refused to admit 
that he used these words, and they are certainly not in 
harmony with the official order he had previously issued 
concerning removals in his department. The newspaper 
reports from Washington have been very contradict- 
ory; andit is only fair to insist that Secretary Noble and 
his colleagues shall be judged by their official acts, and 
nou by alleged newspaper interviews. 

Mr. Curtis also mentions as an important circumstance 
a remark said to have been made by the Commissioner of 
Pensions, in a public speech in the presence of Secretary 
Tracy, that the President had told him to ‘‘ remember 
the limitations of the law, and that he must treat the 
boys liberally.” There is nothing in these words point- 
ing to the spoils system. The ‘ boys” referred to are 
evidently not the politicians, but the ‘“‘ boys in blue.” 
The boys in blue are to be liberally dealt with in the 
matter of pensions; and the limitations of the law are to 
be observed. Surely the President is not to be con- 
demned for giving such instruction as this! 

If newspaper reports are to be relied upon at all, Mr. 
Curtis might have noticed how general the complaint 
of the politicians has been against the President for his 
slowness in making appointments. He is accused of 
forgetting the claims of party service and of being un- 
grateful to those who labored hard for his election. He 
is charged with having a mind of his own, and of taking 
much time to deliberate upon the applications presented 
tohim. So far as we can judge by his official acts his 
policy is not to make removals, except for the improve- 
ment of the service, The changes in the Departments 
have been remarkably few. A large percentage of the 
changes in the Customs and Railway Postal service have 
been made in order to restore old and efficient officers, 
removed for political reasons under the last Adminis- 
tration. This seems to us entirely consistent with the 
spirit and purpose of civil service reform, which Mr. 
Curtis and his Association are so anxious to advance. 
As to the fourth-class post-offices, they were used as a 
part of the political machine by the last Administration, 
and probably many changes were needed in the interests 
of the service; but we do not pretend to say that party 
reasons do not have a large place in the making of these 
appointments. But as Mr. Curtis himself observes, 
‘‘immediate and total reform of an evil system is not to 
be expected,” but ‘‘ serious mistakes and inconsistencies, 
unwise appointments, and equally unwise removals, are 
compatible with an honest desire and purpose of re- 
form.” 

We believe thoroughly in the principles which Mr. 
Curtis so ably advocates. We need a sound, business- 
like administration of the affairs of the National Gov- 
ernment, and public opinion should insist upon it much 
more strongly than it does. Mr. Curtis and many of 
his colleagues are not of the same political faith as the 
President, and their criticisms of him are often quite 
unfair; but we hope they will continue to quote his 
pledges and the pledges of his party, which are very 
clear and strong, and to insist on their fulfillment. Can 


the political supporters of the Administration do 
less ? 
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THE FRENCH CENTENNIAL. 


ScaRCE have the shouts of our Centennial ceased to 
vex the air than France begins, at Paris, the celebration 
of the Centennial of the Republic. This does not mean 
that the Republic has lasted a hundred years, but that 
it was tirst proclaimed a century ago. Since the Na- 
tional Assembly, in 1789, issued its immortal Declaration 
of the Rights of Man, France has seen its Revolution of 
blood and glory and shame replaced by the Empire of 
Napoleon, the Bourbon Kingdom of Louis XVIII and 
Charles X, the succession of Louis Philippe of Orleans, 
the Second Republic of 1848, the Second Empire of 
Napoleon III, the Commune, and the present Third 
Republic, which has now earned some claim for per- 
manence as it has endured for almost nineteen years. 

In 1789 France was not ready to cultivate the virtues, 
as it had not acquired the experience which warranted 
the assumption of popular self-government. Within 
four years after the words of the Declaration of R ghts 
had been uttered, asserting that men are born free and 
equal, that society is an association of men to preserve 
the ratural rights of men, and that liberty must not 
injure another, the Reign of Terror had slaughtered its 
hundreds of French citizens, and the guillotine had 
avenged its abuse on the very men who had glutted it 
with blood. It took eighty years of proud and bitter 
experience to prepare France to make possible the 
dream of 1789. 

To-day France is a fairly well-assured Republic. 
There are yet Royal parties and an Imperial party, anx- 
ious to overthrow the Republic; but the Republic is so 
strong that it does not need to attaint with treason the 
pretenders who know that it is of no use to make war 
against the actual government. President Carnot has 
the right, distracted as France yet is, and smarting un- 
der the terrible defeats which destroyed the Second Em- 
pire and made a Republic of peace possible, to look for- 
ward hopefully, and to invoke the patriotic sentiments 
of the people. In the palace of monarchs, at Versailles, 
with “‘ ardent hope for the future,” he greeted the repre- 
sentatives of ‘‘a nation in full possession of herself,” 
and ‘‘in the full splendor and strength of Jiberty.” In 
eloquent words he bade them crown the century with 
‘* the unity of all Frenchmen in the mutual love of the 
commonwealth of liberty.” 

Tne American century owes a debt it can never pay to 
Frauce. The French century owes much to America. 
The two great Republics, with Great Britain, which is a 
republic in all but name, look forward with the cer- 
tainty that the coming century belongs to liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity, and that the institutions and forms of 
despotism are doomed. 


tin 
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POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 








25. The evil wrought by intoxicants on the physical 
health can hardly be exaggerated. Alcohol is not a 
food, properly speaking, but a narcotic poison. Emi- 
nent medical men disagree as to whether it possesses 
any putritive qualities. The results of long and careful 
investigation, however, show that if it contains any 
nutriment at all it is almost inappreciable in quantity. 
Its value as a remedial agent in disease is quite generally 
recognized; but used as a beverage in a state of health it 
rarely fails to work injury. It tends to impair digestion, 
impoverish the blood, injure the tlood-vessels, affect 
the nerves and deteriorate the tissue. It finds its way to 
every part of the body, especially to the brain, where it 
does its most terrible work. In short, used in excess or 
habitually it demoralizes the whole body, impairs its 
functions, diminishes its muscular force, reduces its 
power to resist disease and superinduces disease, The 
result is that strong. able-bodied citizens, the glory of 
the State, become physical wrecks and lose the power as 
well as the purpose to contribute to the general prosperity, 
or even to support by their own labor their families or 
themselves. 

26. The old idea that alcohol preserves the system 
from the effects of extreme heat or extreme cold has 
long been exploded. It is the written testimony of Gen- 
eral Greely, the most distinguished Arctic traveler we 
have among us, that in high latitudes the effect of alco- 
hol is shownin ‘‘ diminished power for work” and in 
‘impaired resistance to cold.” Henry M. Stanley, the 
great African explorer, has shown in case after case, 
among his own followers, that alcohol is a deadly thing 
in the tropics. Dr. Edson, of the Health Department of 
this city, says that when taken to excess in hot weather 
—and *‘ people who use it invariably use it to excess ”"— 
‘nothing could be used that would produce sun-stroke 
or heat exhaustion quicker.” Dr. Willard Parker, also 
an eminent medical authority, gives it as his opinion 
that those who drink freely in hot weather “ tempt 
Providence.” 





DEATH, as to the soul, is not annihilation, but, as to 
the body, simply disorganization, and, as to the body, the 
preliminary to a reorganization by which the corruptible 
shall put on ivcorruption, andthe whole Christian man, in 
both soul and body, shall pass to a higher and much better 
state of being than that of the present life. This blessed 
and soul-inspiring vision of the future is given to us by the 
Gospel of Christ, Let the earth rejoice, and God be 
praised. 





Editorial Notes, 





WE have received a great many very kind letters fror 
our subscribers about the Centennial Number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, also marked copies of newspapers—both secular 
and religious—containing very flattering notices of that 
particular issue. We should like to publish all these letters 
and notices, or extracts from them, and may yet do so; but 
we cannot spare the space now. Our last week’s paper has 
also been in great demand, which, if continued, will soon 
exhaust the extra edition printed. We need not say that 
Mr. Depew’s splendid speech in Wall Street is greatly 
praised and continues to be in great demand. The present 
number of the paper will, we think, be very much liked. 
It contains a full report of Bishop Potter’s address at Saint 
Paul’s Chapel, President Harrison’s address at the Sub- 
Treasury, also all the speeches made at the great Centen- 
nial Banquet at the Metropolitan Opera House, including 
the “ Toasts” and ‘‘ Sentiments” offered. The names of the 
distinguished persons who took part in that magnificent 
entertainment we have given elsewhere in connection with 
their speeches. Following these speeches, our readers will 
find a carefully prepared ‘Story of the Celebration’’; and 
then come several columns of ‘‘Centennial Notes,’’ em- 
bracing almost every point worthy of mention. We 
think our readers will agree with us when we say 
that no other weekly paper in the country has furnished 
such a full and complete account of the great Washington 
Centennial Celebration as THE INDEPENDENT has given; 
and we are glad to receive and we greatly appreciate the 
good words sent us about the part we have taken in spread- 
ing broadcast, all over the world, the record of this stu- 
pendous celebration. 





MosEs, in his record of creation, speaks of God as saying, 
‘*Let there be light,” and then adds: ‘“‘ And there was 
light.” (Gen. i, 3.) Paulin his Second Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, obviously refers to this record, when he says: 

“ For God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.’ (II Cor. iv, 6.) 
God, according to Moses, is the Creator of light and, in the 
sublime language of the record, he said: “* Let there be 
light.” Paul’s God is the same being. He ‘commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness.”” Light, whatever it is, 
is no more self-existent than oxygen or any other gas. The 
God who“ built all things” created light as really as he 
created man. The universe of suns is the universe which 
he made by hisown power. ‘“ The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” (Ps. 
xix, 1.) This God—the God of light who said: ** Let there 
be light ’’—is, according to the conception of Paul, the God 
of the Gospel system; and in this system he “ hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glo- 
ry of God in the face [person] of Jesus Christ.’”’ The sun 
ishis because he made it and commanded it “to shine out 
of darkness”; and the Gospel is his because he appointed 
it, and sent Jesus Christ to be the revealer of himself, and 
the great Saviour and Teacher of the world. Referring to 
himself in this charscter, Jesus said of himself: ‘‘I am the 
light of the world; he that followeth me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.”” (John viii, 12.) 
Of him John says that he “ was the true Light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.”’ (Jchni,9.) Saul 
of Tarsus saw this light when God revealed his Son in him 
and unto him. Then it was that God “shined” into his 
heart, and gave him the light of his own glory as contained 
in the mission and work of Jesus Christ; and thereafter he 
spent his life in diffusing this lightamong men. It wasthe 
light of God’s glorious grace to sinners, and the light of 
Christ’s glorious work in their behalf, that Paul specially 
saw, and communicated to others. The God of creation 
came to him in the person of Christ, and through that per- 
son shone into his heart. This God made Christ to him 
“wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption.”” (I Cor. i, 30.) Paul was not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ, recognizing it as “‘ the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth.’’ (Rom. i, 16.) ‘God 
forbid,” says he, “that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto 
me, and I unto the world.” (Gal. vi, 14.) The supreme 
passion of his soul was to know and honor the great God 
who had poured the glories of his own grace into his heart 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. God in Christ was Paul’s 
God for the purpose of salvation. The Christology of the 
apostle is worthy of a life of the most attentive study. His 
epistles are filled up with it. 





IF we were asked to indicate by a single word what it was 
in the life of Washington which, more than anything else, 
made him the man he was, fixed his place in history and 
has commanded the esteem and admiration of the world, 
and will continue to do so for ages to come, that one word 
would be the term character, understood in the moral 
sense. Had he been wholly a different man in this one 
respect, tho the same in all his other mental qualties, he 
would not have been at all the man he was, and might 
bave been as conspicuous in infamy as he is nowin well- 
deservedfame. The personal virtue of his mind and heart, 
in circumstances which tested it, and with peculiar oppor- 
tunities for its display, is the one feature that sheds sucha 
bright luster on the name of Washington. That virtue, 
added to good sense and a well-developed and harmovious 
intellectual character, made the George Washington whom 
the nation and the world delight to honor. Let it never 








in the light of such an example be said that personal vir- 
tue is not an important quality in a public man. No one 
is really fit for any public station without it, and no one 
without it is worthy of the confidence of the people. it is 
the one thing that gives to human nature its highest and 
most enduring charm. 


SHAKESPEARE’S observation that the evil that men do 
lives after them, the good is oft interred with their bones, 
is not of universal application. The tendency is rather, es. 
pecially in the case of heroes and public men, to forget 
what is evil in their lives and character and remember only 
that which is good. The fathers may have had some vir. 
tues which we have not, but we have virtues which they 
had not. The severest critics men have are their contem- 
poraries. We are not a nation of selfish and corrupt office- 
seekers; nor were the people of Washington's time all self- 
denying saints. The Hartford Courant, referring to the 
dolorous comparisons which some have been drawing be- 
tween Washingtonian and Harrisonian politics, says: 

“Stuff and nonsense! We Americans of 1889 have plenty to 
repent of and to amend, no doubt; but we are not nearly so 
black, after ali, as the fancy of the ineffable (and inconsolable) 
Mugwump editors paints us. With all our imperfections on 
our heads, we are a soberer, more intelligent and more intelli- 
geotly patriotic people than the Americans of a hundred years 
ago. There was an unpleasant, seamy side of self-seeking, 
jealousy and intrigue to the politics of that day as there is tothe 
politics of our day. The attacks on President Washington 
made by Freneeu and his congeners in their newspapers were 
every whit as indecent and venomous as the similar attacks 
nowadays on President Harrison: and if any member of the 
present Cabinet were to conduct himself as treacherously 
toward his chief and his colleagues as Jefferson conducted him. 
self toward Washington and Hamilton, the exposure of his du- 
plicity would ruin him irretrievably in the public estimation 
and drive him in disgrace from public life.” 

We certainly have no Aaron Burrs in our day; and no Cab- 
inet officer would think now of settling personal difficulties 
by a duel. The Government has many very valuable offices 
and there is an unseemly struggle for them; Washing- 
ton had comparatively few to offer at the beginning of our 
constitutional history. We have just as pure patriots now 
as there were then, and vastly more of them; and we are 
certainly getting the better of some of the evils of our poli- 
tics. Isit not true that 

» . . . “Evils that take leave, 

On thei: departure most of all show evil”? 





IF there is one thing with which we have no patience it is 
pessimism. To represent the world and the country as 
worse than it was a hundred years ago, seems to us both 
silly and monstrous. When Bishop Potter says of the men 
of the Revolution: 

“The easy levity with which their children’s children debate 
the facts of God and duty and eternal destiny were as impossible 
to them as faith and reverence seem to be, or to be in danger ot 
becoming, to many of us,” 
he forgets that that was the age of Benjamin Franklin and 
Thomas Jefferson and Thomas Paine—all unbelievers. It 
was the era of growing infidelity when the churches had 
reached almost their lowest level. When a man says: 

“Then ideas ruled the hour. To-day there are, indeed, ideas 
that rule the hour, but they must be merchantable ideas,” 
he proves that he knows neither that generation nor ours. 
We may exalt Washington Just as much as we will, but we 
remember that in Abraham Lincoln our generation has 
seen a patriot just as pure and noble and great, just as 
much a providential gift of God as was our first President, 
and that our rulers are just as much under the direction of 
the spiritual forces which ruled the patriots of that elder 
day. We have corruption; they had. But we are meeting 
it by laws limiting the power of the saloon, and the power 
of the purse in politics, laws protecting the purity of the 
ballot, which are being passed by one state after another as 
fast as apy reasonable man can ask this process of reform 
to goon. The outlook is not dark but bright. The evils 
are seen and confessed and challenged and attacked, and 
are being overcome, and will be conquered. We want a 
hopeful, aggressive tone in our statesmen and from our 
pulpit, not a wail of despair nor the cry of fretful dignity 
when the people are marching forward. 

SINCE our “ Centennial Note’ was written, suggesting 
that the white arch over the lower end cf Fifth Avenue at 
Washington Square be replaced by one of marble in the 
same design, a movement bas been made to secure this 
very thing. A committee has already been appointed to 
solicit subscriptions, and some large sums have beeD 
promised. No obstacle should be put in the way of raising 
enough money so that the marble may be of the finest and 
the work of the best. New York ought to have its trium- 
phal arch. Let the marble take the place of the telegraph 
wires. We have done little enough to beautify the streets 
of our metropolis and everything to disfigure them. lt is 
time to realize that the painted poles, the network of 
wires, the flaring signs and the dirty and ill-paved streets 
disgrace our city. So long as the people put up with these 
things we must rank as a semi-barbarous people in matters 
of taste. Let this Centennial year be the beginning of & 
new era—one in which our surroundings shall be made 
clean and beautiful. And Jet us take the opportunity that 
now offers not only to beautify our city, but to establish a 
lasting memorial to Washington and the Centennial cele- 
bration of his [uauguration as first President of the United 
States. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL convention is to be held in the Terti- 
tory of Idaho on the 4th of next July, for the purpose of 
preparing a constitution to be submitted to the people, with 
a view to the early admission of that territory into the 
Union as astate. The population of the territory, accord- 
ing to the last report of its Governor, is about 100.000, which 
is some three times what it was at the time of the last cen- 
sus; and the assessed valuation of its property last year Was 
$21,000,000, The principal industry is that of mining, which 
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yields about $9,000,000 a year in silver, Jead and gold. Idaho 
will undoubtedly in due season grow to the proper dimen- 
sions for sisterhood in the Union as one of the states; but 
we see n° just occasion for any haste in the matter. Itis 
not at all probable that the population will be equal to the 
requisite number to be provided for under the census of 
1890. The territory contains a large Mormon population, 
sufficient to hold the balance of power between the two 
parties; and this fact would be an element of danger until 
the question of Mormon po'ygamy has reached a more ad- 
vanced stage in respect to its final settlement. There cer- 
tainly is no practical need for any hurry in getting Idaho 
intothe Union. The Fifty-first Congress, if the matter 
comes before it, will do wisely in letting that territory wait 
for further developments. 





IN the cross-examination of Mr. Parnell before the Par- 
nell Commission last Friday, the witness made a most 
astonishing confession. We quote a portion of the testi- 
mony as telegraphed from London: 

* Attorney-General Webster quoted a statement made by Mr. 
Parnell in the House of Commons in the course of the debate on 
Mr. Forster's bill in 1881 suspending the writ of habeas corpus, 
to the effect that secret societies had then ceased to exist in Ire- 
land. 

**Did you believe that when you said it?’ asked the Attorney- 
General. 

“*No,’ replied Mr. Parnell. *At any rate, it was a grossly ex- 
aggerated statement.’ 

“There was a buzz of surprise throughout the court-room at 
this response. 

“*pDid you or did you not,’ continued the Attorney-General, 
‘intend to misstate the facts when you made that statement?’ 

“*T have no doubt I did,’ was the reply. 

“The Attorney-General—'Veliberately ?’ 

“Mr. Parnell—'Yes, deliberately.’ 

‘The Attorney-General—‘You deliberately made the statemeyt 
knowing it to be untrue?’ 

“Mr. Parnell—Yes; or, if not untrue, very extravagant and 
boastful.’ 

“The Attorney-General— And you have never since withdrawn 

it?’ 

“Mr. Parnell—‘No, I have not.’ 

“The nonchalance with which the witness made these admis- 
sions astonished the audience and elicited hisses. 

“*Probably,’ added Mr. Parnell, ‘the statement was meant to 

mislead tue House. I am afraid it did not, for the bill was 
pused. My purpose was to exaggerate the effect the League had 
in reducing the number of secret societies. The League 
undoubtedly diminished the number of secret societies, tho it 
had not swept them away, as 1 stated.’” 
While admiring the frankness of Mr. Parnell in admit- 
ting what he might, and others probably would, have 
concealed, we can find no excuse for his deliberate falsifi- 
cation orexaggeration. If bills cannot be passed by honest 
means, they had better be let go. Any other course is sure 
to prejudice, sooner or later, the cause in behalf of which 
the dishonest means areemployed. If Mr. Parnell falsified 
or exaggerated once, the public will believe that he may 
have done so again, and immediately the Irish cause is 
prejudiced before the world. There is no escaping this 
result of Friday’s admission. It was a bold thing for Mr. 
Parnell to do, but his original act was dishonest and inex- 
cusable. 





.... The six-page souvenir of the Centennial was beauti- 
fully engraved and printed. A copy of it was presented to 
the President at the Lawyers’ Club banquet by Mr. W. G. 
Hamilton, Chairman of the Committee on States, who made 
the following brief speech : 

Mr. PRESIDENT:—As Chairman of the Committee on States, 
Ihave the honor to present to you, in the name of the General 
Committee of the Centennial celebration of the inauguration 
of George Washington, as first President of the United States, 
a souvenir of this auspicious occasion. We have gathered with 
usthe most honored representative citizens from the varied 
pursuits of life, which bave made this nation what it is at the 
present moment. Religion, law, science, art and commerce— 
all striving to do honor to the name of Washington. So beloved 
is he by all Americans that we ca!] him “Father.” sodeified and 
sanctified in our hearts that but one other birthday is sacred to 
us, 

Mr. President: That your Administration may be so wisely 
ordered that you may be known as the one equally honored by 
all Americans is the wish of this united nation. Gentlemen, you 
will please fill your giasses and drink to the memory of George 
Washington, the Father of his Country! 


-... There is a curious magistrate, one Captain Egerton 
at Simla, India, before whom a missionary, the Rev. A. W. 
Bailey, was brought the other day on a charge of defama- 
tion of character. A native Christian girl of eighteen was 
reputed to have put herself under the “ protection” of a 
planter named Wallace. The missionary tried to assist the 
widowed mother in recovering the girl from the man who 
had debased her, and when the planter refused to let him 
search the house for her, the missionary lost control of his 
temper and applied epithets to the supposed seducer such 
as his conduct seemed to justify. When put to trial Mr. 
Bailey tried to prove justification, but did not at all satisfy 
the magistrate who said: 

“Mr. Bailey has only succeeded in showing that Mr. Wallace 
keeps a mistress, and that he has given nautches to his friends on 
some occasions. Indeed he has failed miserably in blackening 
the character and blasting the reputation of Mr. Wallace.” 
“Only succeeded !’’ What more would he have ? 


--..The man who has been longer connected with THE 
INDEPENDENT than any one but its proprietor is Mr. A. D. 
Jobnston, the foreman of the composing rooms. He has 
recently completed his twenty-fifth year of service, and in 
all this time he has seen every issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
to press but one. He had entire charge of the composition 
work on our Washington number, and he says it was the 
best paper that has gone to press during his quarter of a 
century. It is unnecessary to add that the services of Mr. 


Johnston are appreciated by every one connected with THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


-+».We thank The Congregationalist and other papers 


triple issue of April 25th, to the name of George Washing- 


ton. We wish here to say that if we have not agreed with 
The Congregationalist in its views on Constitutional Pro- 
hibition, we have admired heartily the courage with which 
it expressed unpopular opinions, and then published not 
only articles on the other side, but the resolutions of con- 
demnation passed by religious bodies. Itscourse was 
manly, if it was not right. 


....-Mayor Grant has disappointed those who hoped that 
his administration would continue as it began. He began 
well, but his Tammany affiliations seem to forbid bis end- 
ing well. His appointments of heads of Departments are 
not of good quality. Henry D. Purroy (hoi purroi) suc- 
ceeds Gen. Fitz-John Porter as Fire Commissioner, «nd 
Richard Croker becomes Chamberlain in place of Mr. 
Ivins. These two changes are samples of the lot. Our 
city government we fear is getting into bad hands again. 


....It is very remarkable that the President and both ex- 
Presidents, with Vice President Morton and ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Hamlin, were present at the great celebration. Har- 
rison, Hayes and Clevéland chatted together; and the 
aged Hannibal Hamlin, associated with Lincoln in his 
first term, seemed very nearly as fresh and young as Mr. 
Morton. He waited in the drafts of the entrance of the 
Grand Opera House half an hour on the evening of the 
banquet, until the doors should be opened. 


.... The Post-Express of Rochester is under a boyc: tt by 
the Central Labor Union of that city which has issued a 
circular notifying all persons not to advertise in that paper 
on pain of being boycotted themselves if they disregard the 
notice. Every man who is responsibly connected with the 
issue of this circular, is a criminal conspirator and should 
be indicted, and, on conviction, punished as the law di- 
rects. This is the short way of dealing with such offenders, 


....Here is one of Depew’s stories at the Southern dinner 

“I was in a lunatic asylum once—as a visitor. I saw a man 
there witha string tied toa table leg. *That’s a fine horse you 
have,’ said 1. *‘That’s no horse,’ said he; ‘that’s a hobby. Do 
you knowthe difference between a horse and a hobby?’ asked 
he. ‘No,’ said I,* what is it?’ * Well,’ said he,‘ youcan get off 
a horse.’ When I saw the Southern Governors riding in the pa- 
rade on Tuesday, I thuught perhaps some of them were good 
hobby riders.” 


....Presidents of the United States, Vice-Presidents, 
Cabinet Officers, Supreme Court Justices, Senators, Gov- 
ernors aud Generals do add dignity to a procession. Last 
week we had President Harrison, ex-Presidents Hayes and 
Cleveland, Vice-President Morton, ex-Vice President Ham- 
lin, the whole Cabinet except Secretary Blaine, and Sena- 
tors, Generals and Governors ad libitum in procession on 
Broad way. 


....-The Louisiana Northern Methodist Conference (al- 
most wholly colored) gave Jast year twenty-four cents per 
member for the regular benevolent contributions of the 
Church. The Mississippi Conference of the Church South 
(White) averaged twenty-three cents apiece. The white 
Louisiana Conference gave $5.26 cents apiece for all pur- 
poses, and the colored conference of the same state $6.57 
per member. 


.... Bishop Potter hita big point and made a good use of 
it, when, in his address at St. Paul’s Chapel last week, he 
said that the Constitution of the United States has no au- 
tomatic power, but depends upon the intellectual and 
moral forces behind it for its success as an instrument of 
government. This, tho entirely obvious, is one of the best 
things said during the Centennial celebration. 


....At the dinner of the Southern Society Thursday even- 
ing Vice-President Morton was called out and made an 
excellent speech. Alluding to it, Mr. Depew said: 

“We have been trying here in the North for a quarter ofa 
century to get him to make a speech without avail, and lo! the 
first time he is brought before an assemblage of Southern men, 
he at once follows in the footsteps of Calhoun, Clay and Henry.” 


....-One of the permanent nuisances of the spoils system 
no matter which party is in power, consists in the fact that 
members of Congress become office-brokers, and often in 
this way pay their political debts to favorite constituents. 
Tbe only way to get rid of this nuisance is thoroughly to 
establish the principles of Civil Service reform. 


....The great lines of railroads centering in this city 
brought a million ot visitors to us from East, West, North 
and South and carried them away without an accident. 
Some of the trains were run in four or five sections, carry- 
ing thousands of passengers. The railroads deserve great 
credit for perfection of management. 


.... The Grand Army men were put in the rear of the pro- 
cession. We are not sure that was right. General Sher- 
man said to their presiding officer, General Weaver: **You 
are not going to march, are you? You ought tostand asa 
hody- guard to the President and review the young troops.” 


....The recognition of Negroslavery was the anomaly 
and the blot on our National Constitution as originally 
adopted; and it took the history and the events of three- 
quarters of a century, including a great war, to wipe out 
that blot and make the Constitution what it is to-day. 


....To more than one who saw how inadequate the great 
Metropolitan Opera House was on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings, came the suggestion of a great building in Madi- 
son Square or Central Park for the celebration of 1892. It 
is none too soon to begin the work. 


..+.The public debt of Italy, in proportion to the annual 
revenue of the Government, is the largest in Europe, being 
three times as large as that of Germany, and nearly twice 
as large as that of Great Britain. This huge debt is an 
enormous burden upon the people. 


....President Harrison follows the example of President 
John Quincy Adams in being careful not to violate the 
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Christianity of the nation and that he must respect its 
teachings by himself observing them. 


....New York had a large part of our Federal Govern- 
ment last week—the President, the Vice-President, all the 
Cabinet, save Secretary Blaine, and a good part of *the 
Supreme Court—and all these werein procession. What 
city would not have been proud ? 


.... While New York was the center of interest last week 
San Francisco had a fine celebration, and the whole coun- 
try may be said to have responded to the calls of the occa- 
sion. The country is one and glories in its unity and indis- 
solubility. 


....Tne Sun of this City sticks to it that Rutherford B. 
Hayes was not the lawfully elected President, notv ith- 
standing both Houses of Congress, one House being Dem- 
ocratic, declared just the opposite, and the whole country 
accepted it as a fact 


.... The service at St. Paul’s was not specially ritualistic. 
The notable display was when a line of three or four bish- 
ops, with half a dozen minor clergy, marched in together 
in full canonicals, showing that religion has its dignity and 
display. 


.... President Harrison, during the election campaign of 
last fall, proved himself to be an admirable talker. He 
said but little at the Centennial celebration of last week, 
but what he did say was just the thing to be said. 


....The Chamber of Commerce has ordered gold medals 
commemorative of the celebration to be prepared for 
presentation to President Harrison, Poet Whittier, Orator 
Depew, Preacher Potter and others. 


....Connecticut’s Governor Bulkely made a fine appear- 
avce on horseback, and so did Georgia’s Governor Gordon. 
Governor Beaver, of Pennsylvania, who has only one leg, 
was strapped to his horse. 


.... We sincerely regret to hear of the dangerous illness 
of Prof. Austin Phelps, of Andover. He is at his summer 
bome in Bar Harbor, Me., and we fear he cannot long sur- 
vive. 

....Our new Minister to France, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, has 
sailed for his post with the best wishes of his American 
friends,many of whom will be sure to call on him in Paris 


HE who is wrong in respect to the direct duties which 
he owes to God, is wrong in the supreme relation of his 
moral existence, and is not really rightanywhere. Let not 
that man imagine that he can cancel this wrong’ by deeds 
of charity to others, or by apy system of mere morality. 
Morality toward man can never take the place of piety to- 
ward God. The first and highest duty is to love God. 


.... The Christology of the Bible is a fundamental part of 
the great system of truth revealed therein, and also vitally 
identified with the whole plan for man’s salvation. For 
this part of revelation there is no substitute. It must be 
accepted as stated in the Bible, without modification or 
change, or we shall have what Paul calls ‘‘another gos- 
pel.’ A Christless religion is not the religion taught in 
the Bible. 


.... There is a kind of knowledge which puffs up the hu- 
man mind, and makes one proud, self-conceited, supercili- 
ous and arrogant. The more of such knowledge a person 
has the less likely, especially in spiritual matters, is be to 
see things as he ought toseethem. To this sort of knowl- 
edge Paul alluded when be said that “ knowledge puffeth 
up,” and in contrast with it added that *‘ Charity editieth.” 
(I Cor. viii, 1.) . 


...Christianity is not a mere dogma, or a collection of 
dogmas, but a Divine Personality in the historic Jesus of 
Nazareth, with a history in this world, and with a history 
in Heaven, with offices and powers and moral qualities and 
affections attached to that Personality. Christ himself and 
in himself is his own system. He cannot be detached from 
the system, and the system cannot be detached from him. 
He is the life and the soul of the whole of it. 


....Paul’s doctrine is that Christians, having been 
“bougbt with a price,” are not their own, but are the 
Lord’s who bought them, and hence that they should glo- 
rify him in their bodies and spirits, which are God’s. 
(I Cor. vi, 20.) If they are not their own, but the Lord’s, 
then the property which they hold belongs to the Lord, and 
they should hold and use it for his glory. They are simply 
the Lord’s stewards, and must give to him an account of 
the manner in which they use his property. 


_...Men sometimes think their lot to be a very hard one 
in this world, and .even complain against the providence 
of God as a sort of cruelty to them. If these same persons 
would thoughtfully study the mercies with which God has 
crowned their days, they would soon discover that they 
have more mercies for which to thank him than evils of 
which to complain. If they would carefully examine what 
they call evils, they would also see a great many things in 
this list that are evils only in appearance, and are really 
‘‘mercies in disguise.””’ Much ot the petulance of human 
nature with providence would be cured by such healthful 
meditation. 


...-The most scientific statement of the great problem of 
history, alike in ics origin, its progress, and its end, occurs 
ina hymn of praise to Godfrom the pen of Paul. In re- 
spect to God he says; 

“ For of him, and through him, and to him are all things: to 
whom be glory forever. Amen,” (Rom. xi, 56.) 

God himself is the supreme aod universal Factor in all 
history, working out the infinitely wise and beneficent 
counsels of his own will. There is more light and comfort 
in this one thought than in all the speculations of the 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE EASTERN 
JEW. 


AMONG the more than half a million immigrants that last 
year crowded our shores there was an entirely new element 
consisting of more than forty thousand souls, namely, the 
Jews from Southern Russia, Rumania, Eastern Austria 
and the Balkan districts in general. The Israelites of 
Western Europe and of America are not the typical repre- 
sentavives that have been truest to the historic ideals of 
this peculiar people. Toa greater or less extent the eman- 
cipation of the Jews in the West and their participation in 
the affairs of State and society have compelled them to 
make a compromise with modern thought and modern life. 
As a class the Western Jews are ‘“‘reformed”’ or liberal. 

To all such change and departure from the landmarks of 
the fathers the Oriental Jew isthe most determined enemy. 
He lives, moves and has his being in the forms of his tra- 
ditional ancestral religion. Post-biblical Judaism as de- 
veloped into ritualistic minutiw by the Talmudic doctors 
and their mighty codex are his ideals, and the observance 
in every particular of these historic forms and formulas 
constitutes his religium. He lives in the past and is per- 
sonified conservatism. 

This stagnation and petrifaction of religious formalism 
has developed a number of peculiarities that are as in- 
structive as they are interesting. One of the strangest out- 
growths has been the spread of wender-working rabbis 
throughout the Hast, each with bis own constituency and 
host of faithful ones. The most prominent ove of this classis 
he of Sadogora, in the Bukowina district of Galicia, who is 
at the head of the Chasidim or Pious party. His adherents 
come to him for council and help and brivg him offerings 
from as far east as China and as far south as Africa. They 
ascribe special efficacy to his prayers, and he believed is to 
have power to perform miracles. His title is ‘* Rebbe,’’ and 
his aunual ‘Peter’s Pence’? amounts to about two hundred 
thousand dollars. The present Jewish Pope at Sadagora is 
Israel Friedmann, and he is consulted even by Christians 
at times. 

The recent efforts of Baron Hirsch to establish with his 
mavy millions schools of various kinds in the Jewish dis- 
trictsof Eastern Europe in which Jew and Christian should 
receive instruction in useful arts and knowledge on the 
same conditions, brought to light the strong determination 
of the leaders of Oriental Judaism to new thought and new 
ideas. The Chasidim party made an effort to dissuade 
the Baron from pusbing his scheme. When this failed, the 
orthodox rabbis of Galicia, the most thickly settled Jewish 
province of Austria, sent One of their principal men, Rabbi 
Rokeah, to Vienna, to prevail upon the Government to 
refuse the imperial sanction. 

This action is essentially of the same kind and indicative 
of the same attitude of heart and mind as that of the 
Rabbis of Jerusalem last year. They forbade the poverty- 
stricken Jewish colonists of Syria from cultivatiog their 
land this year, because it is a Shemitta or Sabbatica! year. 
The proclamation to this effect, sigaed by Samuel Salvant 
and Rabbi I. L. Diskin, as Chief Rabbis, declares that this 
being the year 5649, ** there can be no permission found for 
sowing, plowing, reaping or planting, with the exception 
of what is necessary for the preservation of fruit trees. We 
entertain the joyous hope that the observance of this divine 
command will bring special blessings, and deem if super- 
fluous to point to the punisuoment in case of neglect of the 
observance.”’ 

The Jerusalem rabbis in general are the most pronounced 
advocates of Oriental Judaism. @hey have taken a firm 
stand even against the efforts of the Alliance Israelite and 
of the private charitable enterprise of wealthy Western 
Jews, such as Montefiore, the Rothschilds and others, to 
ameliorate the lamentable condition of the Palestinian 
Jew by the founding of institutions of various kinds, the 
establishment of schools on a rational basis, etc. The rab- 
bis in the sacred city demanded the control of these enter- 
prises as they control the thousands of dollars that are an- 
nually sent up by the Jewish Diaspora to the brethren in 
Jerusalem, and by virtue of which the latter are practically 
religious beggars, living on the charitable sentiment of 
their people. When the Western men would not yield, the 
rabbis simply pronounced excommunication on all who 
would send their children to these schools; and this com- 
pletely crippled the schools. The rabbis demand schools 
after the manner of the Cheder in Eastern Europe, where 
the mechanical study of the Talmud is the beginning, 
middle and end of all wisdom. 

But it seems that not even this intellectual and religious 
petrifaction of centuries will be able to resist all influences 
from without. Indeed, the beginnings of the disintegration 
process are at hand, Itis well known that no less than 
three Christward movements independent of each other 
have arisen among these people in the last five or six years, 
the principal one at Kishineff, under Rabinowitch, a second 
in Hungary and a third in Tomsk. In all of these the cen- 
tral thought is that a false line of development was entered 
upon when Talmudism began in Israel and that Christian- 
ity and the New Testament are the correct aud normal 
complement and fulfillment of the Old Testament and its 
religion. Just to what extent this conviction, of equal im- 
portance for Christian missions and for civilization, has 
spread in the East, it is of course impossible tosay. But 
the single fact that of Delitzsch’s Hebrew Version of the 
New ‘Testament fully seventy-five thousand have found 
readers among this people is evidence enough that they are 
doing some thinking of which they formerly knew nothing. 

[here can be no mistake about it, that a new leaven has 
been intcoduced into this seemingly impenetrable lump. 
What the harvest shall be only future developments can 
tell. The beginnings are certainly auspicious. Even the 
Anti-Semitic Judenhetze which is driving these peoples in 
housands to our land may in the mysterious ways of 





Providence be a means of opening their hearts and minds 
to new thought and life. 
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THE union Conference of Anglicans, Presbyterians 
and Methodists held in Toronto, Canada, as we announced 
last week, was a private conference. The leading men of 
each body took part in the proceedings, which are to be 
published. The following subjects were discussed: 1, Cor- 
porate unity; 2, Amount of unity in doctrine, worship and 
modes of action between the three bodies; 3, The Holy 
Scriptures; 4, Creeds; 5, The condition of administration 
of the Sacrament; 6, The historic episcopate. The follow- 
ing statement was also considered: 


“That in our best judgment the objects of the gathering will 
be more effectually furthered after disposing of the subject of 
corporate unity by taking up in the first instance the second 
topic. The publication of these points of agreement will have 
the effect of turning the minds of the Church to this matter, and 
will have the effect of fostering a desire for unity, also strength- 
ening their faith in the ultimate accomplishment of unity, ac- 
cording to the mind of Christ. In the cordial growth of this 
desire and this faith our hope of a happy ultimate issue can 
only depend.” 

The debate that followed was participated in by Dr. 
Cochrane, Dr. Dewart, Provost Body, Principal Caven, Dr. 
Sutherland, Dr. Proudfoot, Dr. Mockridge, Dr. Williams, 
Dean Carmichael, Dr. Laing, Archdeacon Poe, Mr. Elliott 
and Dr. Carman. The following resolution was adopted: 

“That we desire to record our devout thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God that we have been led thus to assemble to,ether. 
and we would acknowledge the pleasure and profit which we 
have derived from intercourse and communion with one an- 
other; and being convinced that such meetings tend powerfully 
to promote a spirit of Christian union, we trust that similar con- 
ferences may continue to be held from time to time, and we un- 
dertake to recommend to our several churches the appointment 
of delegations for that purpose.” 








Missions. 


MISSION PROGRESS IN THE DUTCH EAST 
INDIES. 


THE Rhenish missionaries now count about 10,000 mem- 
bers of congregations in their fifteen stations among the 
Battas of Sumatra and the adjacent islands. A considera- 
ble increase has been realized at five of the stations, where 
about 500 persons have been baptized. The whole region 
suffered greatly during the Atcheen disturbances, but af- 
fairs have now been restored to nearly their regular order 
Survivals of the demoralization consequent upon these 
events are mentioned at only two of the stations, where a 
few marriages with heathen have taken place with hea- 
then rites. The Government would not for a considerable 
time after the difficulties permit the missionaries to return 
to their stations. Europeans are still excluded from the 
settlements between Silindreng and the Toba Lake, and 
the work has to be carried on there by the native helpers 
alone. Constant friction is occurring with the Mohamme- 
dans, whose chiefs interpose all kinds of direct and indi- 
rect hindrances in the way of Christianity. Christian girls 
allow themselves to be visited by Mohammedan young men 
in the mistaken hope that they may be able to win them to 
Christianity. A community is sometimes stricken with 
“‘the Mohammedan fever,’’ when the elder persons stay 
away from church and the children from school till the 
spasm passes away. On the other hand, Christian young 
men occasionally marry Mohammedan girls, who then be- 
come attendants on worship. In one case, where the pa- 
rents of the bride opposed the marriage with vigor, the case 
was compromised with an agreement to have the marriage 
performed in the Mohammedan manner; but the missionary 
afterward gave it his Christian consecration. The demand 
for medical assistance. which is so powerful at all missions, 
induces many Mohammedans to visit the stations and to 
become favorably inclined toward Christianity. At one 
out-station the Mohammedan teacher asked the mission 
ary tosupport him against his minister or “ priest,’’ who 
was alienating his pupils from him. The heathen are kept 
away from the missionaries principally by their witch- 
doctors, who inspire them with the most abject fear. When 
a bridge was built over the Batang toru, they told the peo- 
ple that the Dutch officers wanted a dozen skulls to make 
the foundations of the structure secure. So persons were 
sent out into the woods and fields to capture men and get 
their heads. Consequently no woman dared go into the 
fields alone, and no one would venture out of his house in 
the evening. The numerous native hel pers, pasters, teach- 
ers and elders have given effective se rvice during the past 
year. A new and extended course of instruction, prepara- 
tory toordination, is to be given to the teachers at Papjur- 
napitu. They are also permitted to bring their wives with 
them, who are instructed by the missionaries’ wives. The 
prospect for,in time, placing all the churches under na- 
tive pastors and making the teachers self-supporting is 
brighter here than at any other of the missions of the so- 
ciety. 

The mission work in Eastern Java is represented to be 
going on prosperously. The mission of the Gereformeerde 
Zendipvgsvereeniging in Middle Java has considerably ex- 
tended. A new large semivary for the training of evange- 
lists is to be established, to be called, in honor of the Dutch 
Colonial minister, the Keuchenius School. There are now 
under the care of this miesion forty-seven communities. 
Missionary Esser, who is now at home, is reviving, in con- 
sultation with Professor Breeds, his translation of the New 
Testament into the Madura language. 

On Tagu Landang and Sijauw, the southernmost 
islands of the Saugir and Talaut groups northeast of Cele- 
bes, the number of Christians has increased from 15 iu 
1870 to 6,000 in 1886, and now includes a fifth of the popula- 
tion. A hundred and fifty-two persons were baptized in 
1886, and 450 in 1887. The New Testament, Psalms, Cate 
chism and Bible History have been translated. TheSaugir 
mission committee has undertaken the building of a train- 
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ing-school] for native helpers. 
have been sent out. 

The Utrecht mission at Lokki, on the west coast of 
Ceram, includes fine out-stations on the Piru Bay. The 
people of Lokki are well clothed, live in substantial houses 
buiit of sago logs, and all serve the trueGod. The Jan- 
guage isthe Malay. A secret society, called the Kalia, is 
strong on the shores of the bay. It constitutes a kind of 
armed brotherhood of the people of the west coast against 
those of the east coast, and all the young men are expected 
to join it as soon as they come of age. Two stations on the 
north coast of the isiand are less flourishing. 

The Utrecht Zendingsvereeniging has for two years con- 
ducted a mission on the Island of Buro, west of Ceram, 
where there were already some Christians. The missionary 
Hendricks in a single tour baptized 213 persons, whom he 
had never before seen. He remarks that he is growing 
more and more convinced that the immediate baptism or 
the Alfures who apply for it affords the best means of com- 
bating the progress of Islam and bringing the people under 
the influence of Gospel preaching and teaching. He is also 
convinced that baptism amounts to nothing without sub- 
sequent thorough instruction. How this is to be carried 
out among the scattered believers in the absence of the 
needed native helpers is a question that waits for an an- 
swer. 

Missionary Van Dijkear, of the Utrecht mission, has pub- 
lished a review of his twenty years’ labors at Dumain the 
Island of Gilolo, or Almaheira. The place is called by the 
inhabitants Marodokko, or abode of the invisible men. 
Where were impenetrable thickets, comfort now abides. 
One of the principal obstacles the mission has to encounter 
is [xlam, which weighs with all the more force because in 
all the island the chief and the religious minister is the 
same person. The Ginn superstition has lately come into 
vdgue. A Ginn is a medicine or magic spirit; and the tame 
has been applied to the various objects, stones and the lke, 
in which the spirits are supposed to dwell. This belief has 
been received by the Alfures from the Mohammedans, and 
is, doubtless, a hindrance to the progress of Christianity, 
The mission school is attended by between 30 and 36 cbil- 
dren. 


Three new missionaries 








Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY NINETEENTH. 
THE LORD’S SUPPER.—MARK XIV, 12-26. 


Notks.—*‘ The first day of unleavened bread.’’—This 
feast lasts seven days and begins the next day after the 
passover supper. “* When they had sacrificed the pas- 
sover.’’—The lamb for the passover feast, always heid on 
the 14th of Nisan. “That thou mayest cat the pass- 
over.’—There were required for this banquet a paschal 
lamb that had to be purchased, then killed in the temple, 
and then brought to some chamber and cooked. Besides 
this main dish was the usual accompaniment of bread, 
wine and bitter herbs. Undoubtedly in the crowded con- 
dition of the city the room was the most important and the 
hardest thing to find. “Two of his disciples.”—Peter 
and John.- “Go into the city.’’—One might suppose 
that our Lord would have preferred the seclusion of Beth- 
any But no; thetrue Paschal Lamb must be sacrificed in 
the Holy City. “Amin bearing a pitcher of water.” 
—Tbis was an unusual sight in the East where women do 
all the water-carrying This might have been the slave of 
some secret disciple of Christ. Imagination might suggest 
Joseph of Arimathea asthe possible host of Jesus on this 

















evening.———‘*‘ Goodman of the house.” - Not good man, a 
term of praise. It isan old English word meaning master 
of the house.———‘‘ The master saith.’’—The teacher. 


This implies that this householder was one of the many se- 
cret disciples of Christ who acknowledged his messiahship. 
“My guest chamber.’’—Notice the pronoun my. 
This chamber was prepared only for this use. The lamb 
and supper were ready.———“* They made ready.’’—They 
superintended the final preparations. ——‘' Evening.” — 
At dusk after sunset. * They began to be sorrowful.” 
—The parallel passages plainly show that what with mur- 
muring and quarreling all the disciples were sinking im- 
perceptibly to then selves to the level of Judas. Cbhrist’s 
announcement of his betrayal was intentionally vague. 
These disciples neeled an awakening. Hence each one 
with a sense of real guilt asked sorrowfully, ‘‘Isit I?” 
———" Dippeth with me in the dish.’’—This was the way 
they ate, each dipping his bit of bread into the sop or gravy 
in a common dish. Knives, forks and plates were un- 
kDown.- “Twill no more drink of the fruit of the 
vine.’’—He will have no more social meals with them. 
* When I drink it new.’"—Not new wine, but a new kind 
of drink at a new kind of supper.———*‘ A hymn.”’—Either 
the cxvth or cxviiith Psalm. 

Instruction.—The prompt and courtly hospitality with 
which the request of the Master was met interests us at 
once. How much of this exuberent response was due to 
the ardent nature of the Oriental host ? And how much to 
the eager devotion of the secret disciple? We must think 
it was an enthusiastic follower who so handsomely replied 
to the ** Where is my guest chamber ” of his Lord. 

Christ came in the evening with the twelve. This may 
have been an act of expediency; a wise precaution to avoid 
interruption or arrest. Christians are not debarred from 
the usual human privilege or duty of self-protection. To 
trust God does not necessarily mean to trust man. 

The pathos of the scene portrayed in verse eighteenth is 
very great. ‘One of you’’—one of my nearest, my dearest, 
my chosen—shall betray me to my doom, We can imagine 
the trembling lip, the breaking tones with which these 
grieved and gentle words were uttered. 

No personal resentment against Judas is tobe found in 
the Lord’s manner or address. Too solemn for passing 
anger or individual injury, the awful condemnation rings 

















through all time and may well startle all vicious souls. 
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Self-examination is the first requisite to the partaking 
of this sacred bread and wine. ‘‘IsitI ?’’ should be the 
tremulous watchword of every communicant. Humility 
in the fear of fault, however secret, is the true spirit to 
have. It is the most hopefal sign. 

In the East the rites of hospitality are most sacred. It is 
a crime to betray him at whose table one has partaken of 
bread. On this oceasion Christ was the host. Christ is the 
host at every table to-day. To eat with him and then be- 
tray him is as traitorous now as it was in the year 33 A.D. 

The beauty of the sacramental service founded upon 
this, its first solemnization, is something which what we 
call *‘ the world”’ may not be able to feel, but must respect. 
Christian ancestry and Christian training give us the in- 
stinct of reverence; but no delicate nature, either within 
or without the Church, can regard without high emotion 
the sight of silent groups with bowed heads and humble 
hearts which throughout Christendom, on sacred days, 
sanctify the memory of a life visibly ended two thousand 
years ago, but supreme over ours to-day. 





Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 
CURRIER, C. W., died recently at Wiufield, Kan. 
DIXON, JosepH K., Auburn, N. Y., accepts call to First 
ch., West Philadeiphia, Penn. 
FARIESS, C.S., ord. in Yonkers, N. Y. 
HIDEN, JosEPH C., ord. in New Bedford, Mass. 
LISLE, W. B., Emerson, Ia., called to Leavenwortb, Kan. 


MORICE, THoMaAs T., West Concord, accepts call to Pipe- 
stone, Minn. 


PETERS, T. R., Topeka, Kan., becomes superintendent of 
missions in Minnesota. 


WINBIGLER, CHARLES, ord. in Cleveland, O. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALVORD, FREDERICK, accepts call to So. Windsor, Conn. 


ANDERSON, JAMEs A., Bangor Seminary, accepts call to 
Monmouth, Me. 


BAILEY, NELSON M., Ossipee Center, N. H. removes to Co- 
hasset, Mass. 


BARTON, J. L., will supply at Salisbury, Vt., for a year. 

BREWSTER, WILLIAM H., Benton Harbor, Mich., resigns. 

BRIANT, S., INGERSOLL, Hartford, Vt., resigns. 

BURT, Enocu, H., Armada, Mich., resigns. 

BURR, WILLIAM N., Silverton, Col., accepts call to San 
Jacinto, Cal. 


CHAPIN, GEORGE E., W. Woodstock, accepts call to He- 
bron, Conn. 


CLARK, ASAHEL L., Simsbury, Conn., called to Kingston, 
R. I. 





COLTON, ALFRED E,, Bellevue, O., accepts call to Galva, 
Til. 


COX, WALTER R.., has begun work at Alexandria and St. 
Albans, O. 


DEROME, J. A., Lowell, accepts call to French Evangeli- 
cal ch., Ware, Mass. 

DOLE, SYLVESTER R., Kelloggsville and Pierpont, O., re- 
signs. 

GOODRICH, LEwts, Manchester, will supply at Canter- 
bury, N. H. 

GORTON, PHILO, accepts call to new church, Berlin, Neb. 

HAMMOND, JosEpH, Kingston, N. H., accepts call to 
Carlisle, Mass. 

HARRIS, LEONARD W.. Lunenburg, Vt.. resigns. 

HARRIS, ane B., Wauponsie, accepts call to Chester- 
field, fll. 


HEATH, ALBERT H., inst. in Plymouth ch., St. Paul, 
Minn. 


HOOVER, F. T.. Lutheran ch., W. Sand Lake, accepts call 
to Gasport, N. Y. 

KELSEY, HIRAM L, accepts call to Westerly, R. I. 

KIMBALL, LucIAN C., Cauterbury, N. H., becomes gen- 
eral home missionary in Vermont. 

KRUM, J. P., accepts call to Kelloggsville and Monroe, 
Second, O 


LLOYD, WILLIAM W., Chicago Seminary, called to West 
Duluth, Minn. 


LORD, DANIEL B., Goshen, Conn., resigns. 
McARTHUR, W. W., Ada, Minn., resigns. 


MILNE, ALEXANDER, accepts call to High Street ch., Co- 
jumbus, O. 


MORSS, GEoRGE H., W. Warren, Mass., resigns. 

PARADIS, J. H., Amherstburg, Ont., accepts call to 
French Protestant ch., Lowell, Mass. 

PARKER, C. E., accepts vall to Stark, Ill. 

PENNIMAN, Henny M., East Derry, N. H.., resigns. 

SANBORN. FRED¥RICK L., Creston, JI, resigns. 

SMITH, Oscar O., Neponset, IIl., resigns. 

SNYDER. HEnry S., accepts call to First Ch., Williams- 
burg, Mass. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, RoBEkT MAptson, D.D., Wellsburg, W. Va., 
died recently, aged 50. 

DAVIS, W.S., Parsons, Kan., accepts call to Central Park 
ch., Chicago, II. 

KNOX, GEo., Sioux City, Ia., resigns. 

KELLOGG, H. H., Seneca Cas: le, N. Y., resigns. 

LORD, EpwIn L., Dethi, O., accepts call to Collinsville, Il. 

NICHOLS, THoMas, D.D., West Pittston, Penn., resigns. 

OGGEL, E. C.. inst. in Pullman, Il. 

PROBST, F. J., inst. in Westminster ch , Chicago, III. 

— ALEXANDER, removes from Hopkinton to Onslow, 
a. 


STEVENSON, H. B., First ch., Geneva, N. Y., resigns. 
—— D. R., removes from Bushnell to Taylorville, 
il. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BURR, W. H., becomes rector St. James’s, Newtown, N. Y. 

COLE, Tuos. L., Staatsburgh, N. Y., accepts call to Port- 
land, Ore. 

AW, W. E., becomes rector Grace ch , Crosswicks, N. J. 

DOUGLAS, G. W., D.D., elected to rectorship St. James’s, 
Lancaster, Penn. 

HUSKE, JoBN, elected to rectorship St. Paul’s, Erie, Penn. 

KIENZLE, CHARLES A., ord. priest in Los Angeles, Cal. 

PENNEY. Cuas. K., Ridgefield, N. J., resigns. 

SELLECK, C. M., elected to rectorship St. Paul’s, Nor- 


walk, Conn. 
SUTCLIFFE, EL D., accepts rectorship St. Paul’s, The 
Dalles, Ore. 





Sanitary. 


INFLUENCE AND TESTS OF HEALTH RESORTS. 


It is a development alike of the activity and of the medi- 
cal tendency of the age to magnify the importance of that 
rest and recuperation which are to be secured by change of 
locality. It is undoubtedly true that the people of the 
world in general and of the United States in particular are 
living at a faster rate than formerly. Business is pushed 
with more incessant zeal and its labors forced into shorter 
and more laborious hours. Irregularities in eating, drink- 
ing and sleeping have not decreased,and too often the cares 
and thoughts of the day are not left in the shop or at the 
desk. In a being so wéll constructed as man this does not 
generally lead to rapid change of organic structure, but it 
does lead to disturbance of functional activity and to a 
weariness which is not recovered from after the rest of the 
night. So it happens that instead of the natural alterna- 
tions of labor and refreshment there is just so much in. 
fringement of law as to require some other adjustment and 
repair. This is apt to be sought by what is called change 
of climate. In other cases there is real affection of organs 
or which a change is also indicated. The grounds upon 
which the choice of locality rests are often very uncertain. 
One man goes because he is tired, another because he is 
worried, another because he is over-taxed by the routine of 
business. To such it matters little where they go, if only 
they can leave all their cares behind them; if they cannot, 
the chief indication of choice is to find a spot where there is 
persuasion to sleep and where there is opportunity for in- 
nocent and diverting amusement. A proprietor ofa large 
and very successful hotel at a famed health resort recently 
said to us, ‘‘ We are rather sorry to have sick people come 
here; what we seek is tired, rich people.” 

The need of others for change arises from ill habits ard 
ill fare at home. They need to get away from the demands 
of company and fashion, or from tables and modes of diet 
that favor dyspepsia, rheumatism and general nervousness. 
To suck again the chief point is to go where they may get 
a new bill of fare with excellent cookery and exercise a 
better choice of good, plain foods than they can secure at 
home. The excellence of many resorts is more in the well- 
kept hotels than in the wonderful air. There are others 
still who really need to make achange with specific reference 
to climate and to skilled sanitary treatment. There is, here 
and there, a sanitarium at which, with its foods, its disci- 
pline, its baths and its skilled attendance, one can secure 
benefits not to be secured at home. The difficulty is, that 
so many of these are in the hands of speeialists who runa 
hoboy and who are not altogether safe guides in curing the 
various ailments they advertise to reacb. 

It is well if all the various other advantages of change 
can be combined with a suitable climate. There are many 
with a tendency to rheumatism or to pulmonary ailments 
who do well to avoid the changing March and April 
weather of our more Northern climes. Whether the 
resort shall be to mountain hights and a severely 
cold climate, like that of Colorado, or to the milder 
sunshine of the South, is often a difficult question. We 
might as well acknowledge that choices are not well 
settled in the medical mind, or, if so, many of them have 
been made on an empirical basis or without facts sufficient 
to prove the grounds of the choice. We know of at least 
three very distinguished specialists who are under the 
suspicion of having had their minds influenced by their large 
moneyed interests, while others, by long residence in a locali- 
ty, Owe more to prejudice than observation. There are 
great deficiencies in the records that come to us as to the 
various resorts. We need tu know, not so much the mean 
temperature, us the varying temperature from day to day. 
The same is true as to the barometer and humidity. It is 
not so important huw many inches have fallen in a month 
as how many clear days or hours there have been and how 
many of full sunshine. The direction of winds and the 
exposures of special sanitariums or localities are important. 
We think it would be a great gain if-the services of physi- 
cians, who are not too great invalids, but who have ccca- 
sion to resort to these places, could be secured for collec- 
tive investigation, so that they should report accurately 
their own observations and such additions as they might 
be able to secure and test from former observers. There 
are many things not yet fully settled as to the influence of 
climate. The consumptive sometimes does well not far from 
thesea, andthe humidity a little way back therefrom is iiot 
always so great as farther inland. High elevations and dry 
atmosphere suit one class of patients with pulmonary dis- 


ease much better than others. It must be admitted 
that some of the causes of change of climate are 
not well understood. For instance, we once 
thought it settled, that extensive forests promoted the 
condensation of moisture, and that their removal tended 
to dryness and sterility; but this pon is being strongly 
contested by some German climatologists. Van Bebber is 
probably nearest right who, in his work onthe infiuence 
of forest growth on climate, claims that these act more fa- 
vorably on the weather by promoting equable distribution 
of moisture and obviating extremes of temperature rather 
than by greater increase of rainfall. There is no doubt that 
localities are found, where, by reason of protecting forests 
or bills, or sudden change in soil, or a valiey situation mid- 
way between distant rivers the climate is quite different 
from that of local districts not far distant. It was once 
asserted that the amount of ozone or active oxygen in the 
atmosphere has much to do with the benefits of climate, 
and that this is greatly affected by forests. Pine forests 
especially were said to aid much jin _ the peso of 
ozone. This is more recently attributed to the presence of 
more moisture in the air rather than to any direct influence 
of the pine. Yet there is reason to believe that pine forests 
by reason of the dryness of their surface and the pitchy ex- 
udation and odor have a soothing effect upon many forms 
of pulmonary irritation. There is much to encourage in 
the recent more systematic inquiries of the Americaa Cli- 
matological Association and in the fact that the similar 
German Association will this fall have its second meeting 
at which facts and experience will be brought to the more 
rigid test of scientific methods and analysis. There are 
many fixed laws as to weather and climate, and over some 
of these we have control. As we come to understand them 
more thoroughly, directions will be more intelligent and 
results more satisfactory. 





Music. 


AFTER a winter’s fairly uninterrupted practice, and just 
at the dissolution of the music season, the Palestrina Soci- 
ety, which Mr, Carly] Florio instructs and directs, gave its 
first concert in Chickering Hall on Monday evening of last 
week The specific aims and intentions of this new organi- 
zation are expressed in its name. Such a practical effort to 
present the polyphonic ecclesiastical music of the early Ital- 
ian aud Flemish schools, in chief, has been regarded with 
sincere good-will by many musicians of the city. Mr. 
Florio evidently has capable and abundant material in 
town for such aclub. His experience should make it suc- 
cessful and valuable. That its work in future will ex- 
hibit more of both these qualities can be confidently looked 
for. The present performance gave a highly auspicious 
outlook. The special feature of the e.ening,the Mass of 
Pope Marcellus (injudiciously delayed on the program to 
form its second part),was sung intelligently and, for the most 
part, with notable taste as well as precision and confidence: 
tho the singers were more at ease and acquitted themselves 
with happier result in the miscellaneous numbers of the 
evening’s bill of ancient music (the Caldicott part song 
‘““Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid’) might 
have well been left for another concert with which 
its subject matter and style would have more suitably ac- 
corded) especially in the Motett ‘‘ Now is Christ Risen,’’ by 
J. Michael Bach, and a Magnificat of Orlandus Lassus. 
The volume of tone was fine, and the balance of the chorus 
good. With increase of membership of the same degree of 
efficiency the Society ought to be a most significant and 
helpful agency for illustrating practically the style and 
schools of @ capella music which are much in need of faith- 
ful representation in New York, in spite of its great vari- 
ety of other musical performances from Novembertill May. 
The Beethoven String Quartette gave great pleasure with 
the instrumental pieces interspersed between the vocal 
numbers on the program. The latter, complete, was as 
follows: 





Madrigal, ** Matona, Lovely Maiden” 


Part-song, * Once I Loved a Maiden Fair ”’......................... 

Old English (date unknown). 

Magnificat (for 6 voices) Orlando de Lasso 

pee ES eS are John Sebastian Bach. 

ee PRETO ere ie ee Luigi Boccherini. 
Beethoven String Quartette. 

Madrigal, ** Fair Ceaar Tree” (for 5 voices) 





_ Da Palestrina. 

Choral-Motett, ** Now is Christ Risen ” (for 5 voices)........... ... 

John Michael Bach 

Serenata alla Spagnuola / ......A. Borodine. 

COMBORGTER.... sjrocosecce. Di eae edie antl Felix Mendelssohn. 
Beethoven String Quartette. 

Part-song. ** Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid?”’.......... 

; ; A. J. Caldicott. 

Missa Papae Marcelli (for 6 voices)........... ..........008  ceeee 


Palestrina (1565). 


....The farewell appearance of Dr. Hans Von Biilow, for 
this season at least, lacked nothing to make it brilliant 
and delightful. The Metropolitan Opera House, still wear- 
ing its rich decorations for the Centenary Ball, was filled 
with a large and exceedingly attentive and enthusiastic 
audience, which included men and women of distinction 
from all parts of the country, remaining after the week’s 
festivities, and all of the most musical among New York 
residents and concert habituées were present in force. The 
orchestra, which Dr. Von Biilow directed, was an exception- 
ally well-chosen and very efficient body of musicians. His 
previous rehearsals had brought about an agreeable rap- 
port between himself and the band he was to conduct. The 
program was attractive. The Heroic Symphony, selected 
perhaps not without. side-reference to the leading interest 
of the week, the beautiful B Flat Symphony of Haydn. 
Brahms’s “‘Tragic’’ Overture, the seldom-heard overture to 
the drama “‘ Struensee,’’ by Meyerbeer, and the prelude to 
Wagner’s “ Mastersingers’’ were on the bill—two sympho- 
nies and three overtures,sotosay. The Haydn symphony 
was a charming example of Dr. Von Biilow’s attention to 
details in a score and of the beauties and power that can be 
brought to light in a score if a leader have intellectual 
insight and the gift of conveying bis ideas to the orchestra 
for their expression of them. Inthe same connection one 
was apt to ask what would be the effect of Meyerbeer’s ex- 
ceedingly characteristic ‘“‘Struensee”’ prelude when any less 
perceptive and earnest musician undertakes to put it into 
his program, full as its pages are of the duality of Meyer- 
beer’s genius—its French superficiality and artifice and of 
the striving to strike out a great and serious and poetic 
sentiment that now and then (as in the overture’s winding 
up) asserts itself unmistakably. Dr. Von Biilow, in his 
readings of the Beethoven symphony and the ‘“ Master- 
singers” vorspiel, made a number of shadings in regard to 
time and dynamics that were interesting and noticeable; 
but in two cases only were they of marked individuality. 
In the final movement of the ‘** Heroic,”’ the passage which 
suggests, as somebody has said, a barbaric dance of 
Scythian warriors around the tomb of their dead hero, 
was taken at a surprisingly rapid pace that turned it into 
a war-jig (if one cared to defer to the imaginative con- 
struction put on it); and the time of two divisions of the 
Wagner prolog was almost equally unusual in its quick- 
ness. The applause and recalls left nothing to be desired. 
In departing Dr. Von Biilow may feel that his individuality 
asaconductor anda pianist during this tour in America 
and these concerts of one sort or another in New York, 


have given him a hold on our musical public’s regard that 
can hardly exist in a much fuller measure in any of those 
European communities where he and the exhibitions of 
his genius are not such exotic pleasures. 


....The death-telegrams of last week from across the 
water include the announcement of the decease of Carl 
Rosa, in Paris, while on a professional errand. He was 
only forty-seven years of age, a.d into his relatively short 
life the most distinguished services to English opera and 
opera in Engliso known to great Britain were successfull 


condensed. The continuance of his enterprises is indefi- 
nite, at present, to say the least, 
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Literature. 


L The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.] 





GALTON’S NATURAL INHERIT- 
ANCE.* 


THERE is a singular fascination in the 
researches with which Captain Galton 
has so intimately connected his name. 
They seem almost to clothe the ‘* average 
man” with an individuality, even a per- 
sonality, capable of arousing human 
emotion. We feel as we follow his in- 
vestigations that the ideal may somehow 
be yet made real, that the goal of human 
aspirations is not, after all, unattainable. 
The charm of the Platonic philosophy is 
thrown around the inductions of modern 
science, and the Schoolmen appear to 
have properly maintained the reality of 
universalia in re, if not of universalia 
ante rem. The composite photographs 
which were so striking a feature of the 
book on human faculty illustrate this 
peculiar suggestiveness more forcibly 
than anything in the present work; but 
the principle upon which it depends is 
disclosed here in certain passages from 
which a few extracts may be taken: 

** All living beings are individualsiu one 
aspect and composite in another. They are 
stable fabrics of an ipconceivably large 
number of cells, each of which has, in some 
sense, a separate life of its own, and which 
have been combined under influences that 
are the subjects of much speculation, but 
are as yet little understood. We seem to 
inherit bit by bit, this element from one 
progenitor that from another, under con- 
ditions that will be more clearly expressed 
as we proceed, while the several bits are 
themselves liable to some small change 
during the process of transmission. ‘ 
Thus many of the modern buildings in 
Italy are historically known to have been 
built out of the pillaged structures of older 
days. Here we may observe a column or a 
lintel serving the same purpose for a second 
time, and perhaps bearing an inscription 
that testifies to its origin, while as to the 
other stones, tho the mason may have 
chipped tbem here and there, and altered 
their shapes a little, few, if any, came 
direct from the quarry. We appear, 
then, to be severally built up out of a host 
of minute particles, of whose nature we 
know nothing, any one of which may be 
derived from any one progenitor, but which 
are usually transmitted in aggregates, con- 
siderable groups being derived from the 
same progenitor. It would seem that while 
the embryois developing itself, the parti- 
cles more or less qualified for each new 
post. wait as it were, in competition, to ob- 
tain it.” 

In one sense the characteristics of 
every child must be inherited from its 
parents; but this statement requires ex- 
planation. The characteristics of the two 
parents can hardly be equally distributed, 
nor is it conceivable that those of one 
parent should entirely exclude those of 
the other. The characteristics may blend 
or may neutralize one another; the 
acquired faculties of the parents are 
almost never reproduced, and the same 
is true of diseases and mutilations, and 
the characteristics of remote ancestors, 
latent in the parents, may reappear. How- 
ever arbitrary these variations may seem 
in individual cases, a sufficiently wide in- 
duction shows the existence of definite 
laws which regulate them. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, it is demonstrably 
necessary, as well as an observed fact, 
that the stature of adult offspring should 
be upon the whole, more mediocre ; that 
is, nearer to the mean of the general 
population than that of their parents. The 
proportion in which the son is, on the 
average, less exceptional in stature than 
his parents is as two to three. It is only 
when parents are mediocre that their 
sons on the average resemble them, It is 
corollary of this law that special endow- 
ments will not be transmitted from parent 
to child in their fullstrength. But the 
law is even-handed. 

“Tf it discourages the extravagant hopes 
of a gifted parent that his children will in- 
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herit all his powers, it no less discounte- 
nances extravagant fears that they will in- 
herit all his weakness and disease.”’ 

The principle of this law is so simple 
that Mr. Galton has constructed several 
machines, one of which is represented in 
a wood-cut, by which the probable stat- 
ure of the children of known parents can 
be mechanically reckoned. Other highly 
paradoxical and yet demonstrable laws 
follow from this. The unknown brother 
of aknown man is probably only two- 
thirds as exceptional in stature as he is. 
Parental kinship is only half as close as 
fraternal; that is, a man is generally 
speaking only half as nearly related to 
either of his parents as he is to his broth- 
er. Uncles and nephewsare one-third as 
near in blood as brothers. Cousins are 
four and one-half times as remote as fa- 
thers or as sons, and nine times as remote 
as brothers. The influence of the parent 
in transmitting his peculiarities to the off- 
spring is one-fourth, that of the grand- 
parent one-sixteenth. 

The most important of Mr. Galton’s re- 
sults, altho they are but tentative, relate 
to the transmission of disease. He of- 
fered the sum of £500 in prizes for ‘* Rec- 
ords of Family Faculties,” receiving about 
150 that deserved serious consideration. 
Every one of these, of course, referred to 
avery large number of persons, and the 
particulars obtained were very minute. 
They will naturally increase in value as 
the future generations of these families 
are added, but they already suggest im- 
portant subjects for inquiry. In one in- 
stance, three grandparents out of four 
died of cancer. But in each of the fra- 
ternities of which the father and mother 
were members, one person only died of it, 
and none of their children has shown any 
sign of it, altho four of them have lived to 
be over seventy. This case, however, is 
exceptional. 

As to consumption the results obtained 
are striking and upon the whole cheering. 
They indicate that consumption tends to 
be transmitted strongly or not at all,in 
this respect resembling ‘‘the baleful in- 
fluence ascribed to cousin marriages, 
which appears to be very small when 
statistically discussed, but of whose oc- 
casional severity most persons have ob- 
served examples.” Mr. Galton concludes 
that consumption is largely acquired, 
and that the hereditary influence of an 
acquired attack is small where there is 
no accompanying malformation. What 
is most remarkable is the observation that 
in those families of children where con- 
sumption prevailed severely, the mother 
was consumptive and not the father. This 
is certainly a clue that should be followed. 
Mr. Galton suggests as circumstances to 
be considered, that consumptives are fre- 
quently more attractive personally than 
the average; they marry earlier and pro- 
duce children more quickly than others. 
it would almost seem as if the consump- 
tive were of a different order from other 
mortals; of finer clay, but more ephem- 
eral existence, and that their short term 
of life was balanced by a shorter limit of 
reproduction. 

Of somewhat less serious interest are 
the figures obtained by Mr. Galton in re- 
gard to temper, altho, as he says, it plays 
a large part in influencing domestic hap- 
piness for good or ill. His information 
covers the cases of 1,981 persons,a num- 
ber adequate for many inductions. It is 
somewhat ominous to note that the 
epithets implying ‘‘good” temper are 
only 15 in number, while those of the cor- 
trary character are 46; but it appears that 
the number of persons described under 
both heads is about the same. As a speci- 
men of the vituperative capabilities of 
our tongue we subjoin the latter list. 

**Bad Temper.—Acrimonious, aggressive, 
arbitrary, bickering,capricious,captious,cho_ 
leric,contentious,crotchety, decisive, despot- 
ic, domineering,easily offended, fiery, fits of 
anger, gloomy, giumpy, harsh, hasty, head- 
strong, huffy, impatient, imperative, im- 
petuous, insane temper, irritable, morose, 
nagging, obstinate, odd-tempered, passion 
ate, peevish, peppery, proud, pugnacious, 
quarrelsome, quick-tempered, scolding, 
short, sharp, sulky, sullen, surly, uncer- 
tain, vicious, vindictive.”’ 

With the aid of this list most of us would 
be able to fit ourselves as well qs our rela- 





tives with appropriate characterizations. 
There is little difference between the sexes 
as to temper, but what difference there is 
is in favor of the women. The good and 
bad varieties are thorougbly intermingled 
in the same families, yet temper is as he- 
reditary as any other quality. In spite of 
its enormous influence upon domestic hap- 
piness, it does not appear that in marriage 
selection good temper has been especially 
sought or bad temper shunned. But we 
cannot follow our author further in his 
comments upon this interesting theme. 

We must call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that we have reproduced Cap- 
tain Galton’sresultsalone. His method of 
investigation requires the use of the higher 
mathematics, and no person unacquainted 
with these processes would be able to 
follow him with much satisfaction. We 
regret that this should be so, for his sub- 
ject is one in which all persons belonging 
to families of any note should be actively 
interested. Records of immense and in- 
creasing value might easily be obtained 
by the exercise of a little industry, and 
the research is intrinsically fascinating. 
We desire to recommend in this connec- 
tion, two manuals prepared by Mr. Gal- 
ton and published by Macmillan—the 
** Record of Family Faculties” and the 
‘*Life History Album.” They are not ex- 
pensive, and they are constructed upon 
the most approved scientific principles. 
They furnish a means by which persons 
of leisure may render a service to science 
with pleasure to themselves. 
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A CRITICAL RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL.* 








THE representative character which 
Ewald’s ‘“ History of the People of Israel”’ 
occupied in the biblical criticism of an 
earlier generation Stade’s new volumes are 
entitled toclaim for the new school of Bible 
criticism. Both are ambitious and, on 
the whole, successful attempts to reproduce 
on an enlarged scale the historical develop- 
ment of the chosen people, as it appeared in 
the light of the reconstruction of the sources 
of this history demanded by the critical 
canons and methodsof the more or less rad- 
ical investigators. They cover practically 
the same period, only that Stade closes 
with the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 
while Ewald includes also the revolution 
under Barcocheba. Stade’s two massive 
volumes do. not contain so much matter as 
Ewald’s seven, or with the supplementary 
volume, eight smaller ones; but his style is 
so compact and direct, that intriusically 
they can fairly be said to be at least equally 
as richas is the work of the great Gittin- 
gen Hebraist. 

The general outlines of the history of 
Israel as here portrayed do not differ 
materially from the views generally cur- 
rent in the Wellhausen-Kuenen school 
The legal period does not precede, but fol- 
lows the prophetic; it is not the source and 
fountain head, but the fine] outcome of 
Israel’s religious growth. Jehovah was 
originally only a tribal and national god, 
beside whom others were recognized as ex- 
isting and exercising divine power. Only 
as a God of power did Israel for centuries 
worship this national deity; as a being 
ruling and guiding the people according to 
recognized moral standards he was first the 
object of later prophetic proclamation, 
which also developed out of the acceptance 
of superiority of Jehovah over other gods 
the monotheism of the later period. 

Such a scheme in itself would not be an 
impossible course of history, providing that 
a reasonable examination of the sources 
would suffer such are-statement. It has 
the advantage of simplicity in the gradual 
development of religion in Israel and from 
surface indications would seem to be in 
harmony with the actual facts of this his- 
tory. But the scheme implies more than a 
mere historical replacement and rearrange- 
ment of the factors and forces that enter 
into the development of Israel’s history. It 
signifies the rejection of what, according to 
the traditional views, are leading and fun- 
damental facts in this development and the 
substitution of others not recognized or ac_ 
cepted as having been operative. Stade no- 
where thetically states his views on this 
cardinal point, but throughout his work 
there is the same naturalizing tendency ob- 
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served in nearly all the discussions of conti- 
nental writers of this school. While it is 
incorrect to say that he expels God from 
Israel, it is certainly correct to say that he 
reduces the divine agency in the unfolding 
ofthis history toaminimum. If not natu- 
ralistic, he is strongly naturalizing. That 
either the teachings of the Old Testament 
or the course of that history is a revelation 
or the history of a revelation, is an idea that 
never appears in perfect clearness, altho 
both the possibility and the fact of a reve- 
lation are accepted. Stade nowhere seem- 
ingly goes to the length of Kuenen, who 
openly acknowledges it as one of his posi- 
tions, that in Israel only those factors and 
none others were operative which are recog- 
nized also in the records of other peoples. 
But at that cruz, the origin of the worship 
of Jehovah, he sides with the naturalistic 
idea which refuses to make this worship a 
revelation, but stamps it as an adop.ion 
from a neighboring tribe. Néldeke, in a 
recent review of Baetbgen’s new work, pro- 
nounced the acceptance of a sunernatural 
source for the Old Testament idea of Jeho- 
vah ‘unscientific,’ and Stade acts from 
these same premises. Analyzed to its sub- 
stratum, the idea entertained of Israel is 
that by nature this peculiar people was en 
dowed above all others for the development. 
of religious thought, just as the Greeks 
were naturally the leaders in the establish- 
ment of the philosophical and esthetic 
sciences and the Romans in the practical 
departments of law and government. 
Israel’s great historic mission consisted in 
the unfolding of these natural gifts. 

It is frankly acknowledged by Stade and 
the whole school which he so well repre- 
sents that these results are not deductions 
from the Old Testament sources as they 
now exist. The reconstructed bistory of 
Israel is not drawn chiefly from distorted 
exegesis, altho there is a sufficiency of this 
also. The method adopted is even more 
objectionable than this, because it is less 
crude and, iu some instances at least, 
contains a germ of truth. It is clatmed 
that the records of the Old Testament 
history in their present shape are not a cor- 
rect account of the actual course of events; 
that the old records have repeatedly been 
revised from the standpoint of later religi- 
ous thought, and particularly that all the 
earlier dxcuments were recast in the spirit 
of the Deuteronomic system of worship, 
so that the books of the Old Testament now 
contain an admixture of primary and sec- 
ondary, historical and unbistorical sources 
of information. To examine into this state 
of affairs, according to the principles of 
philosophical and critical historiography, 
as was done by Niebuhr and Mommsen in 
Roman and by Curtius and Grote in Greek 
history, and thus, by a proper readjust- 
ment of the sources and by their just valu- 
ation as sources, to unfold the true tale 
they tell is the aim and object of the critic. 

The application of this method to the Old 
Testament records is made ex professo by 
Stade only at important points. It is rather 
presupposed than practiced, the volume 
dealing rather with results and not with 
precesses. These latter the student must 
find in the works of other members of this 
school, particularly Kuenen’s and Wellhau- 
sen’s. Butit is clear from the whole work 
that the historic or non-historic character of 
a statement in the biblical records depends 
upon its probable or improbable character 
in the eyes of the critic. The statement in 
itself and by virtue of its position in the 
Bible is not entitled to any credence; the 
critic himself in this case is advocate, judge 
and jury. The fundamental error of this 
whole school of criticism is accordingly the 
entirely subjective character of its can- 
ons. At bottom the differences among in- 
vestigators do not result from a greater or 
less amount of criticism applied, but from 
a difference of theological standpoint over 
against the biblical record. It is the old 
story, with a difference of meastre and de- 
gree, of faith and unfaith. 

Holtzmann’s contribution begins with 
the Greek period and covers from pages 273 
to the close of the second volume. In char- 
acter and standpoint it is the same as 
Stade’s. The most interesting portion of 
his work is that which treats of Christian- 
ity as a phase in the development of Israel’s 
history. Over against the New Testament 
recordsand the New Testament religion he 
is as radical in his criticism as Stade is in 
the Old. In recognizing Christianity as the 
logical outcome of Old Testament prem- 
ises, he is at least in formal agreement with 
traditional scholarship. But his idea of 
what Christianity originally was, namely, 
a somewhat ethical Judaism with the spir- 
itual and doctrinal elements of Paulinism 
omitted, is that of the new school of Ritschl 
so prominent now in Germany. 

As could be expected from men operating 
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in this method and spirit, their manner is 
rather dictatorial. Eagerly accepting even 
such crude and untried critical ventures as 
Cornill’s Ezekiel text avd Vischer’s hypo- 
thesis of the Revelation as a Jewish-Chris- 
tiau apocalypse, they have little patience 
with those who caprot share their stand- 
point. This characteristic is more conspic- 
uous in the first than in the second volume, 
but pever becomes so offensive as are the 
utterances of Wellbausen or Renan. But 
even where the work provokes to opposi- 
tion, as it does on nearly every page, it is 
exceedingly stimulating to thought and 
further research. It is anything but a su- 
perficial work. [t will not calm the trou- 
bled waters of Old Testament criticism, 
nor does it contain the final shape and rep- 
resentation of the history and reiigion of 
the Old Testament. But both its intrinsic 
value and its representative character as 
the sum and substance of modern advanced 
criticism in its department it is a valuable 
work, not for the general hasty reader, but 
for the earnest and thorough Bible stu- 
dent. 

All the illustrations and most of the 
maps are of exceptional merit. The former 
are chiefly photographic views, some of 
them even superior to those in Ebers- 
Gathe’s ‘ Palestine in Word and Picture,” 
and fac-similes of important biblical man- 
uscripts, archeological and other material. 
The maps are not copies of old ones, but are 
new productions of the author. Their 
worth is somewhat decreased by the fact 
that some of the dates are based upon un- 
satisfactory interpretation. 


_ 
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RECENT FICTION. 


A FACT which at first struck us as merely 
coincidental, but which has come to im- 
press us as an essential and designed qual- 
ity in the novels of Mr. David Christie 
Marray is the stress that popular novelist 
has laid upon fri-ndship between man and 
man, and upon friendship of no erdinary or 
commonplace depth and tenderness. As 
to this peculiarity, Mr. Murray may be 
fairly termed the apostle of friendship, and 
his best stories so many expositions of the 
serious and noble view he takes of it. 
“Val Strange,” ‘‘Hearts,” “A _ Life’s 
Atonement,” and other of his writings are 
en evidence. No disparagement of regard 
between the opposite sexes is discernible in 
his pages, nor is love absent in due quantity 
from his plots. Mr. Murray’s heroines are 
charming, natural and lovable women- 
kind. But, somehow, the thoughtful read- 
er traces between the lines that the strong- 
est and sincerest regard between a man and 
the friend of his own sex is uppermost in 
the novelist’s esteem, and that to its per- 
mauence and unselfishness his pen quietly 
pays almost a perpetual tribute. Twonew 
stories have come to us signed bv Mr. Mur- 
ray’s name; one The Weaker Vessel, the 
oiher A Dangerous Catspaw, in which last 
Mr. Henry Murray’s name appears as col- 
laborator. In both books the trait we refer 
to is strangely and, in the first instance es- 
pecially, most feelingly manifest. The 
Weaker Vessel has decidedly not any new 
theme, It turns on the helplessness of a 
brilliant and superior young man, Walter 
Pole, London bred, and of English culture 
as wellas English manliness, who has con- 
tracted a miserably rash and unhappy clan- 
destine marriage with a woman much his 
social inferior; and who falls in loveshortly 
after with Constance Delamere, precisely 
the woman worthy to be and glad to be 
Pole’s wife. The unhappy position of the 
young man, his struggles to do his duty 
and preserve his secret which keeps him 
from offering himself to Constance. her 
quick intuition that there is some mystery, 
little by little, opposing their happiness, 
and the highly dramatic conclusion of their 
luckless plight are the main lines of the 
novel. In the narrator of it, Jack Denham, 
there is a fine subsidiary study; and his 
devotion to his friend in his predicament 
and his appreciation of his refined charac- 
ter there is shown great delicacy of treat- 
ment. The novel is full of incident, mov- 
ing forward rapidly and written with that 
absence of sensationalism and repose of 
style marking Mr. Murray’s books. Such 
subsidiary types of people as the Dolmers, 
with their cant of sham estheticism; Mr. 
Jones, who we suspect is absolute and very 
amusing portraiture; Lord Worborough, 
the perfect presentment of the invalid old 
aristocrat in the true sense of the word; 
the Jew lawyer, Goldsmith; and, indeed, 
a personnel are invariably sketched 
late earness, simplicity and lifelikeness. 
Sedna, of Pole, whose last days are so 
eins “ea y that the reader is tempted to 
Mu er maliciousness before them, Mr. 
tray has hit upon something decidedly 
new, under the conditions; and will have 











his public’s thanks therefcr. The other 
novel spoken of, A Dangerous Catspaw, in 
which Mr. Henry Murray has a share, will 
be found an Eaglish detective story in 
which such hackneyed materials as a jewel- 
robbery at a country house, and a dishonest 
but respected thief, who plays the rdle of 
assistant detective to hide himself, are 
used in a way that is vastly entertaining. 
It is no small gift to be able to vary 
an old tune with freshness and artistic 
originality. In Prickett, the detective, and 
in Reuben Gale, at least, the joint authors 
have added two admirably distinct pictures 
to a gallery lately grown full to bewilder- 
ment. Both these stories are included in 
the “ Franklin Square Library” of the Har- 
pers. 

In Red Carl, translated from the German 
of J. J. Messmer, by Mary E. [reland, we 
bave a natural and expressive, if simple, 
story of the life of the most welcome class 
of immigrants of German nationality who 
come to enter into operative and manufac- 
turing life here, and to grow up with the 
country as citizens: and who are immedi- 
ately confronted with the bewildering prob- 
lems of socialism, the labor question and 
the right of employés. Mr. Messmer’s story 
(unless we are wrong we should write the 
Rev. Mr. Messmer, as we understand him 
still to occupy a pastoral charge in one of 
our large cities) was called in its German 
original ‘‘ lm Strom der Zeit,’ and ap- 
peared from a Cincinnati house. There is 
strength, a warm human sympathy, de- 
scriptive power and the power of charac- 
ter-study inthe book, which asa story holds 
the reader’s interest well; and its incident- 
al discussion on the labor problems referred 
to are admirable, tho thus unpretentiously 
offered. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

The Dead Leman; and Other Tales 
from the French, is the archaic and cer- 
tainly not very pleasing title of some trans- 
lations by Messrs. Andrew Lang and Paul 
Sylvester, of which (there are nine alto- 
gether) the first one is the well-known “ La 
Morte Amoureuse,”’ of Gautier; followed by 
some, on the whole, well-selected sketches 
by Merrimée, Bentzon, Balzac and others. 
To those who do not familiarize themselves 
with the best sortof French conte (from 
the merely literary point of view) in the 
tongue they are written in, this collection 
will offer a group deserving attention for 
interest and the art of framing a short 
sketch or study, simply and admirably. 
(New York: Scribner & Welford.) 

Two reprints of interest are among the 
new books, one fiction the other truth, 
which in this case again is shown to be 
stranger than fiction. A Modern Mephis- 
topheles, which originally came out before 
the world as an anonyomous member of the 
popular ‘** No Name Series,”’ is reissued with 
the author’s name on the title-page at last 
—Miss Louisa M. Alcott. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) The second reprint is that of 
Leigh Hunt’s ‘* Romances of Real Life,” a 
collection of remarkable biographical and 
other accounts, more or less absolutely 
vouched for as of facts, by old or new 
writers of memoirs, journals, histories and 
the like, suitably abridged or rewritten. 
The collection, in this fresh form, occupies 
two of the pretty little volumes of the same 
firm’s ‘‘ Handy Library.’”’ 





A Pocket Manual of Congregational- 
ism. A Hastings Ross. Revised and en- 
larged. (E. J. Goodrich, Oberlin, O. $1.00.) 
The first edition of this manual was pub- 
lished five years ago. It represents an or- 
ganized form of Congregationalism which 
has seemed to many lovers of independent 
churches a departure from the old way. So 
far as doctrinal freedom goes little com- 
plaint can be made of Dr. Ross, for he has 
given distinct preference to the broad and 
catholic creed of the Commission of 1883, 
For simple membership and members weak 
in the faith he would require a yet more ele- 
mentary creed. When Dr. Ross’s larger book 
appeared last year it seemed tous to contain 
the elementsof a new and not altogether de- 
sirable ecclesiastical departure which could 
not fail of having a radicaleffect on the 
organization of the Congregational church- 
es. We were however assured that our 
fears were groundless and counseled to lay 
aside our apprehensions for the usual hope- 
fulness and optimism of THE INDEPENDENT. 
The present edition of Dr. Ross’s manual can- 
not possibly be misunderstood. It makes no 
attempt to conceal the tendencies we noted in 
his other book. The preface of the first edition 
opeued with a frank avowal that the Pucket 
Manual was “an honest attempt to adjust 
the Congregational Polity to its principles 
andenlargement.’’ We have never doubted 
the honesty of the attempt. We have only 
asserted that these works of Dr. Ross are 
such attempts to adjust—that they do not 
present the free order of Congregationalism 
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as known hitherto, but are “an attempt to 
adjust the Congregational Polity to its 
principles and enlargement,” by means of 
closer and more thorough ecclesiastical 
The points which these new 
tendencies to closer and more thorough 
ecclesiastical organization apply are the 
Associations and the National Council. 
The independence of the local church was 
perhaps never asserted more strongly than 
by Dr. Ross, tho in the presence of the 
repressive machinery proposed to be intro- 
duced his zeal on this point seems 
like the survival of an ancient habit. The 
old associations were nothing more than 
ministerial clubs, which met regularly, 
talked over all matters among themselves 
freely, and were extremely useful in keep- 
ing the churches and the ministers in order 
by means of a kind of free unofficial discus- 
sion that was entirely in harmony with 
Congregational independence. The new or- 
ganized Congregationalism reconstructs 
these associatious, introduces laymen to 
them, gives them a thoroughly representa- 
tive membership, makes them part of the 
church machinery, charges them with the 
decision of all questions as to ministerial 
standing and church standing, and creates 
for them an immense and ever-increasing 
volume of business which never was heard 
of before in the history of Congregational- 
ism and which grows out of broad and dan- 
gerous “Fellowship of the Churches,’ as 
asserted in this manual. Every church is 
expected to join the association to which it 
geographically belongs. It submits its 
articles for review, comes in on approbation, 
and may be expelled on disapprobation. 
Ministers are examined, licensed, and hold 
their standing in these associations. The 
church is declared to be perfectly free and 
uncoerced. The association assumes no 
authority except what is involved in ‘the 
common right of self-protection, to entorce 
the provisions of their constitutions against 
censured or disorderly members ’’—a pretty 
broad exception, by the way. Dr. Ross com- 
pletes the scheme by bringing into line the 
State Association, the National Association, 
and the Ecumenical Association. This is 
fine and forcible, but it is not Congregation- 
alism. Such asystem has no place for the 
old Congregational institution of councils. 
Accordingly we find Dr. Ross asserting (p. 
207): 

* The decline of councils is a sign that our 
practice is adjusting itself to our principles, by 
the giving upof an bistorical but abnormal local 
development, due to the union of Church and 
State.” 


To prove that our apprehensions are not 
groundless nor our criticisms lightly taken, 
we will add that the constant defense 
made by Congregational missionaries 
of the Presbyterianized plan of Union 
which the churches of the American Board 
in Japan were asked to adopt, was 
that the plan was only a Congrega- 
tionalism which was framed literally on 
the Ross model. The genius of Congrega- 
tionalism is individualism as developed in 
local churches and co-operating in free- 
dom. It isa system which has its disad- 
vantages. To correct them Dr. Ross spoils 
the system. He cuts his horse’s legs off 
to prevent him from running away. The 
central principle and characteristic of most 
other Churches in Christendom is organiza- 
tion; and between them they work that 
principle in about every variety of which it 
is capable. Do let us have one that stands 
on the basis of a simple individualism. Or, 
better, when we have such a group of 
churches doing well, standing strong, pure 
and simple, and bearing noble fruit, let us 
not spoil them by corrupting their constitu- 
ent principle. 


The Land cf Darkness, along with some 
further Chapters in the Experiences of 
The Little Pilgrim. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25.) These ‘“‘ Little Pilgrim’’ books are 
sweeter in the mouth when one is reading 
them, than they are to his reason when he 
begins tothink about them. There is in 
them an irresistible sweetness of style and 
temper. Beautiful illusions come with 
the sentences into the mind, and there is a 
seductive spiritual realism in the very tone 
and structure of the book, which fills the 
mind’s vision with heavenly beings, angelic 
ministers, bright trailing spirits, pleaders 
with men and witnesses to God. All this 
is fascinating, as the vision of Moses and 
Elias to Peter, James and John in the 
mount, and creates the impression; ‘It is 
good to be here. Let us make taberna- 
cles, and set us down to live onthis food.”’ 
But even the building of tabernacles is a 
species of hard work which disillusions the 
mind, and when we make the attempt to 
live on “ Little Pilgrim ”’ fare, it proves to 
be the sublimation of a cobweb. In this 


supplementary volume “Little Pilgrim” 
makes an advance on the previous, and 
clearly asserts the redemption from Hell as 
among the possibilities of the hfe to come. 
The little book is skillfully constructed. 
First we have in ** The Land of Darkness’’ 
a kind of prose Inferno whi h is designed 
to pive * Little Pilgrim’s” dootrine of Hell. 
It is really a kind of materialization or 
picturesque realization of the Calvinistic 
dectrine of pretermission. Hell 1s not 
aworld lying under the fire and fury of 
God’s wrath and blasted by bis vengeance, 
but a world where the incorrigible and the 
impenitent are Jeft to themselves. The 
author has finely worked out the disruptive, 
desolating aud tormenting blight of 
such an existence. There is no com- 
mon basis of action, no social possibili- 
ties. Everything is disruptive and dis- 
appointing. At the heart and center of 
the restless throng burns a fiery vanity and 
over all broods the will of God that it shal! 
be such not because he inflicts it but because 
he has left them alone. Yet amid all these 
are some who do not settle into the anarchic 
horror. They wander on hating it, and 
painfully pressing toward some unknown 
escape. Here the first chapter ends and 
“Little Pilgrim” returns ta the earth to 
learn more of the secret of the Lord’s deal- 
ings to become acquainted with bis ‘‘ minis- 
ters’’ ‘‘witnesses’’ and ‘“ pleaders”’ and to 
get firm hold on the main lesson so much 
and so persuasively taught in these “ Little 
Pilgrim” books that God’s plan is educa- 
tive, disciplinary, that “ through much trib- 
ulation we must enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.”’ At last this view is made to 
stand out like the key of all moral mystery 
which is able to unlock heaven to take sin- 
ners in and to unlock hell to let the damned 
out. With this key securely in her breast 
‘“‘Little Pilgrim” takes a new departure 
and appears in chapter three ‘‘On the Dark 
Mountains.’’ Here her conductor brings 
her to the awful gulf in whose mysterious 
depths lies hell. He explains whatit is. Its 
woful folk have not been cast down into it; 
they have gone from the judgment seat on 
which they sat in trial of themselves and by 
a moral motion of their own into its depths, 
God does not blast them with his lightnings. 
He simply withdraws and leaves them to 
themselves. His ‘‘ witnesses”’ and “ plead- 
ers’? do not visit them. Yet even this 
blasted existence has in it germs of moral 
possibility. Slowly some work toward the 
dim light. Possibly, in the unfolding oppor- 
tunities of an endless life, all will. On that 
point “Little Pilgrim’’ has not yet been 
enlightened. She can only tell us of one 
who struggled up before her right into the 
light of Heaven and of another who had 
done the same and was at the moment her 
conductor. The sweetly seductive and 
spiritually poetic form given to all this 
speculation is all there is new to it, and as 
to even that, astudent of Swedenborg would 
hardly feel that he was on new ground or 
dealing with a new kind of spiritual repre- 
sentation. 


The Soul of the Far East. Percival 
Lowell. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
The author of ‘ Chosén”’ brings his pen to 
the illustration of Oriental life in another 
attractive volume, which may be described 
as aseries of studies of the critical points 
of the Far East peoples and their life as 
compared with those of Western and Chris- 
tian countries. Mr. Lowell showed him- 
self a close observer in both his previous 
volumes on the East. He is master of a 
bright style and of a large fund of knowl- 
edge whose accuracy of detail few men are — 
in condition to dispute. Opening his attrac- 
tive volume at the point where the differ- 
ence between the East and the West is great- 
est he devoted his first chapter to the idea of 
individuality in the citizen. Beginning at 
this point, where the European expects so 
much and the Oriental so little, he intro- 
duces his studies with a striking chapter 
whose keynote is the assertion that to West- 
ern eyes everything in the East seems ex- 
actly upside down. In the seven chapters 
which follow he discusses in his compara- 
tive method and in a bright, intelligent 
style, the Family, Adoption, Language, 
Nature and Art, Religion and Imagination. 
His remarks on all these topics are those of 
a man who has studied his subject and 
taken time to form his opinions. The criti- 
cal chapter in the whole series is, however, 
the one on religion. Thiscontains his sketch 
of the philosophy which has given form to 
everything in the remote East. How far 
this dominant pantheistic philosophy has 
controlled the East and created the ‘‘en- 
vironment” of which Mr. Lowell speaks 
with so much respect, he hardly seems to 
appreciate, while, on the other hand, the 
man of the East possesses, in his eyes, a tixed 
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another form. We conclude from this 
chapter that Mr. Lowell’s faith in Chris- 
tianity is not the strongest, and find it 
difficult to resist the inference that if he 
were able to do full justice to Christianity 
in bis comparison, this chapter, without 
any great change in what he asserts of the 
Far East types of religion, would make a 
very different impression. In view of the 
progress Christianity has made both in 
Japan, in China and in India, there is atouch 
of bombast in such an assertion as this: 

** Among such a people personal Christianity 

converts but few. They accept our material 
civilization, but they reject our creeds. To 
preach a prolongation of life appears to them 
like preaching an extension of sorrow. At most 
Christianity succeeds only in making them 
doubters of what lies beyond this life.” 
Yet when we turn to the author’s final con- 
clusion, it is that ‘‘if these people continue 
in their old course, their earthly career is 
closed.”” He even seems to assert that they 
are destined to vanish before the advancing 
nations of the West. This sounds like gra- 
tuitous prophecy. If Mr. Lowell has any 
solid grounds to support this opinion he has 
allowed none of them to get into his book. 
The facts tend to afar different conclusion, 
which does not at all support the author’s 
position. The Far East is shaken by the 
aggression of the West, and there are signs 
of great change; but they do not point to 
the extinction of the race. They do point 
to the recurrence of great revolutionsin the 
popular life such as have occurred before, 
and to the progressive organization of the 
people and their whole life on the basis of 
a philosophy which has truth for its center 
and a personal God for its support. 


The Way, the Nature and Means of Rev- 
elation. John F. Weir. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Co. $1.75.) Professor Weir is the 
Dean of the Department of Fine Arts at 
Yale. His father, the news of whose death 
reached us last week, was an artist before 
him and left the impress of his tastes and of 
his genius on both of his sons. The volume 
before us is the product of a mind with very 
strong art tendencies applying itself to the 
difficult problems of spiritual realism. The 
vision is all his own, both as to method and 
substance, tho most of it has been seen by 
other dreamers. The theory which the au- 
thor employs as the clue to the heart of 
Revelation is that of symbolism or repre- 
sentation. Truth 1s given to us, as he reads 
the Bible, in symbolical form and in a rep- 
resentative manner. This isan old theory 
whose first great exponent was Origen and 
which received its complete development in 
Swedenborg, whose speculations there is 
much in Professor Weir’s book to recall. 
Augustine wrote that nothing could be 
more truly the death of the soul than to 
hold by the letter. Dante is full of alle- 
gory, symbols, mystical numbers, signifi- 
cant colors, stellar influences, and hidden 
meanings of Scripture. Professor Weir 
has therefore precedent enougb,and his book 
indicates plenty of ability, is rich in glimp- 
ses and suggestions, and compels sympathy 
and expectation by its pure and noble tone; 
but itis a book of great disappointments. 
The arrow misses in that provoking way 
which not only loses the arrow but leaves 
us in great doubt as to what it was shot at. 
The pity of the book is that the author has 
taken it upon himself to think out so vast 
and complicated a subject for himself with 
out the aid of more reading. There never 
was a better illustration of the inspired 
maxim that no Scripture is of private in- 
terpretation. In the language which we 
have often heard from that branch of the 
.Church to which we believe Mr. Weir be 
longs what his book breaks down in is 
Catholicity, not of spirit, but in the method 
ot preparation, which has deprived him of 
the aid of the thinkers and lights of the 
Church and its theology. Dr. Bushneil wrote 
his “‘ God in Christ’”’ on much the same ar- 
bitrary and isolated line, but before he es 
caped from his critics came to have a very 
high admiration of the Nicene doctrine. 
It is possible that some rough jolting over 
the same hard path may show Mr. Weir 
where the strength and the weakness of his 
book lies. We say of its strength, for we 
cannot shake off the conviction that there 
does lie somewhere within the boundaries 
of the subject marked out in this book new 
light to be thrown on the “ means,” if not 
on the ‘‘ nature,” of revelation. The form 
in which divine truth comes to us is as the 
apostle says, ‘‘an earthen vessel.’”’ The 
means as Mr. Weir maintains are inade- 
quate, affected with human and earthly 
limitation in manifold ways. How to throw 
off that limitation and grasp the divine 
substance without lapsing into rationalis- 
tic caprice on the one hand, or flying off in 
sublimated illusions on the other, is the 
perplexing and yet supremely fascinating 
problem; and every man who attempts 











with as much sweetness, frankness and 
honest openness of mind as Mr. Weir shows 
has our sympathy. 


Physiological Notes on Primary Educa 
tion and the Study of Language. Mary_ 
Putnam Jacobi. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$100.) Dr. Jacobi is nothingif not scien- 
tific. With high respect for her abilities, 
learning and enthusiasm, there is too much 
science in her school methods and far too 
little solid human sense. What shall we 
say of an educational method which holds 
up for one of its examples, as Dr. Jacobi 
does (p. 33), a little child who “on one occa- 
sion dictated to me the following entry for 
the journal: ‘The episperm, on the under 
surface of Tertius, is all black, and has 
split, leaving a space the shape of an equi- 
lateral triangle, with the apex pointing to 
the convex edge of the cotyledons.’” The 
immediate thing to be done with any little 
child who put tbat sentence into her jour- 
nal would be to pack her off to a farm. 
That just such premature results as this 
can be secured with most children is true, 
but it would result in abnormal specimens 
forthe museum. The closing paper on the 
place for the study of language is substan- 
tially a physiological re-proving of what 
was demonstrated in other ways more than 
twenty centuries ago. It is an interesting 
confirmation, as far as it goes, of the results 
of practical experience and of the later 
psychological theory of education. Viewed 
as astudy of educational physiology it is 
interesting and valuable, for the most part 
sound 1n its conclusions, and yet more valu- 
able for the support it gives, on the basis of 
physiological theory, to the study of Latin 
and Greek. We are, however, impressed 
with the meagerness of the results obtained 
in this way, and the poor narrowness of the 
educational theory which comes out of this 
scientific alembic. It compares with the 
natural method as Liebig’s Extract does to 
roast beef, or as chemical diamonds (when 
they make them) will with the natural 
stones. The moral and the physical »oth 
fare hard in these scientific methods. 
Kverything runs in them to the intel- 
lectual. We do not want to know what 
prodigies under twelve years old can be 
turned out in the schools. We want sound 
bodies, sound habits and sound morals as 
the basis of the good and wholesome intel- 
lectual development that is to come. Ifa 
teacher holds the Positive Philosophy or 
some form of the materialism which denies 
the hope of an immortal life to come he will 
naturally wish to make the present life cover 
as much ground as he can and transform his 
theory of education into an attempt to force 
the boundaries of knowledge and develop 
the intellectual life to its utmost limits. 
The Christian teacher can afford more pa- 
tient methods. He is building for aninfinite 
future. The longest and fullest career here 
is only a beginning, and he may spend more 
on his foundations. John Stuart Mill be- 
lieved there was nothing more for a man 
than he experienced here. His theory of 
education is framed to this assumption. Its 
keynote is, remember, my boy, this world is 
your one chance. Get all out of it you can. 
This withering limitation lies on the whole 
scientific Positivistic system and forces it 
into an unnatural! intellectualism, Itis for- 
ever engaged in the unnatural attempt to 
fly away from the restrictions of asound and 
simple physical life on the one hand and 
from the ordinary (or humdrum if you 
please) principles of morality on the other. 
The result is a kind of astral experiment 
woich does not reach the stars but does miss 
the earth. 


The Moral System and the Atonement. 
Rev. Samuel Davies Cockran, D.D. (Ober- 
lin, O., Edward J. Goodrich. 8vo pp. 546.) 
This isa large and elaborate exposition of the 
essentials of the ordinary Evangelical doc- 
trine of the divine government and the 
atonement, tho the author thinks independ- 
ently and does not hesitate to choose his 
course and use his freedom within the limits 
of orthodoxy. He declares against the so- 
called governmental theory of the New 
England theologians on grounds which we 
consider creditable to bim, and plants him- 
self on a theory of representative substitu- 
tion. The treatise is wide in scope begin- 
ning with a discussion of the essential ideas 
and principles of the moral law and system, 
the nature and object of punishment, and 
only reaching the threshold of the subject 
itself after a more or less elaborate discus- 
sion of the mode of the divine existence, the 
perplexities of the redemptive plan, the 
eternal purpose in election and predestina- 
tion. Asan immediate introduction to the 
main subject he discusses expiation and 
propitiation with severe animadversions in 
the Bushnellian view and the so-called 
moral theory. We note that the author’s 
censures do not fall on Dr. Bushnell alone 


but on Bishop Butler and Chalmers as well, 
whose assertion of a natural as well as moral 
divine government h- stoutly resists. The 
author’s reading is not atall modern. Dr. 
Bushnell, so far as we can see, is the only 
diversion he has allowed himself in this di- 
rection, and we should judge thatin reading 
him he had been more occupied witb his 
own readings between the lines. Asa whole 
the book is a work of very considerable 
ability and logical acumen, but it is anti- 
quated ability working on an antiquated 
method. The discussion of free will, fore- 
knowledge and predestination would have 
been antiquated a hundred yearsago or any 
time since Kant. The author has the old- 
fashioned way of relying upon assertion, 
and seems to think that when he can con 
scientiously and soundly aver a thing to be 
true or false that ends the matter. As one 
example which may serve for many we 
quote his remarks on the reconciliation of 
God’s sovereiguty and man’s freedom (p. 
201): 


“There never was nor can be any guif be- 
tween them to be bridged over, even in the view 
of election we are opposing, if we truly Lelieve 
in both and in their consequent relations to 
each other. , Their freedom of wilil [i. e., 
men’s} is the shore bound over which the tides 
and billows of His influence never break, and 
by which they are constantly stayed in the 
case alike of both them that are saved and 
them that are lost. How, then, can there pos- 
sibly be any gulf of inconsistency or irrecon- 
cilability between His sovereign working in 
either case and their willing and doing under 
itin their freedom? Tousitis pure nonsense 
to suppose there is any, and no less to keep as- 
serting that the origin of sin is an insoluble 
mystery. There is no more mystery about it 
than about the origin of ubedience.” 


The Preachers of Scotland from the 
Sixth to the Nineteenth Century. Wm. G. 
Blaikie, D.D., LL D. (Scribner & Welford.) 
We have here the twelfth series of Cun- 
ningham Lectures delivered on tbe Cun- 
ningham Fund in the hands of the Free 
Church of Scotland. The lecturer is the 
well-known professor of apologetic and pas- 
toral theology in the Free Church New Col- 
lege at Ediuburgh. It could be predicted 
ot these lectures in advance that they would 
be excellent in workmanship, full of good 
sense, racy, and composed throughout from 
the stand-point, intellectual and religious, 
of the very best orthodox liberalism of the 
Scottish Free Church. The lectures are 
twelve in number and cover the whole pe- 
riod of Christian history in Scotland from 
the primitive time when the Scotchman St. 
Patrick evangelized Ireland and the [rish- 
man St. Columba evangelized Scotland. 
The opening lecture on the brilliant era of 
this Culdee Christianity is a fascinating 
piece of Church history which neither re- 
peats the recent work which bas been so 
abundantly done by others on thesame topic, 
nor gets involved in theempty controversial 
aspects of the subject. It traces rapidly 
the long and deep decay of tiis early Celtic 
Church, and makes a new beginning with 
the Reformation, whose preachers are de- 
scribed with sententious force and yet with 
enough fullness for the ordinary reader. 
Next we have in succession the followers of 
Knox, the Covenanting Period, the Field 
Preachers, the Secession Period, the Mod- 
erates, the Evangelical Preachers in the 
Eighteenth Century, the Evangelical Re- 
vival, and a general survey of the Scotch 
Pulpit of to-day. The whole makes a thor- 
oughly strong review of the pulpit in a 
country where it has had a stronger, wider 
and more permanent hold on the people 
than anywhere in Christendom. The chap- 
ter on the Moderates is an admirable 
study of a movement which is not without 
examples here. 


The Leading Facts of French History. 
D. H. Montgomery. (Ginn & Co. $1.25.) 
This volume is, so far as we know, the first 
in a new series—‘‘ The Leading Facts of 
History’’—to be published by Ginn & Co. 
In general the work is well arranged and 
presented in an effective and interesting 
manner. We observe here and there in- 
stances of laxity which we do not expect in 
such a collection of winnowed facts. For 
one, Mrs. Hemans’s “ Casabianca”’ is reck- 
oned among the incidents of Nelson’s vic- 
tory in Aboukir Bay. The numbers of 
Wellington at Waterloo are given at 105,- 
950, and those of the French at 122,401: 
The pronunciation of Bliicher’s name is fig- 
ured as Blod-ker. Boo-lén for Boulogne is 
hardly better; and Don-ge-an for D’Enghien 
may be “ English as she is spoke,”’ but cer- 
tainly is not French. The myth as to Cam- 
bronne’s reply to the summons to surren- 
der: “The Guard dies, but never surren- 
ders,” is treated as having some respectable 
authority; so, too, is the equally mythical 
story of Wellington’s “Oh, that night 

















very far within the limits of what is now 
known to say of the Duc d’Enghien: “He 
was executed on insufficient proof, and 
most authorities regard his death as an- 
other case of judicial murder.” Per con- 
tra, the preceding sentences: “ Piots,: or 
pretended plots, were now diseovered for 
the assassination of the First Consul, and 
the conspirators were summarily dealt 
with, In one of them it was said that the 
Duke d’Enghien, a member of the French 
royal family, was involved,” is apparently 
a very misleading attempt to allude to a 
matter without making any responsible as- 
sertiou about it. With some close correc. 
tion of details such as these, the book wil] 
be, in the second edition, a valuable history 
of France in outline. 


Poems and Translations. W. J. Linton: 
(Scribner & Welford. #5.00.) Any poet 
might be proud to have his songs preserved 
in so beautiful a volume as this. It in- 
cludes the poems and versified translations 
of Mr. Linton’s lifetime. They are marked 
with the same beauty and technical finish 
which he has shown in the kindred art 
whieh has been his more serious occupa- 
tion, and in which he is not only an author- 
ity, but a producer of good work. The ren- 
derings from the French inthis volume are 
done with the grace of deft workmansbip. 
The love of the old English lyrics and of 
the modern French is apparent in much of 
Mr. Linton’s verse. The collection as we 
run through it and compare its numbers 
with each other, makes the impression of 
an author with appreciative poetic tastes 
rather than of one with marked or original 
poetic gifts. His Muse absorbs color easily 
from others, and does not hold itselt suffi- 
ciently apart in an individuality of its own. 
‘‘Grenville’s Last Fight,” for one example, 
suggests Browning from the first line. The 
models of Mr. Linton’s study have, how- 
ever, been much less marked with manner 
ism than Browning is, and his verses have 
a freer and more original tone. The book is 
pleasing, and has merit enough to preserve 
Mr. Livton’s name on the roll of English 
poets. 


The Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
and Other Critical Essays. Selected from 
the Published Papers of the Late Ezra 

Abbot. (George H. Ellis, Boston.) This 

volume of the collected critical essays of 
the late Dr. Abbot is published under the 
editorial direction of his colleague at Har- 
vard, Prof. J. H. Thayer, and in response 
to suggestions from scholars abroad as well 
as at home. It contains the well-known 
vindication of the Johannine authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, than which nothing 
more critical or searching and conclusive 
has yet been done. The volume makes a 
good-sized octavo, and besides the essay 
above named, contains nineteen others 
on critical biblical points, among them Dr. 
Abbot’s review of ‘‘The Gospelsin the Re- 
vision” in three articles. The impression 
made by this collection, admirable and even 
brilliant as it is in scholarship, isa sad one. 
For it is not possible for one who knows 
anything of the extent and variety of Dr. 
Abbot’s critical learning or who is able to 
appreciate the broad, vigilant and ripe 
scholarship of these collected papers tocon- 
template without chagrin the loss of the 
immense stores of critical learning that 
descended with him to the grave. 


Hosea Ballou: A Marvelous Life-Story. 
Oscar F. Safford, D.D. (Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, Boston. 31.00.) Dr. Safford 
attempts in this volume to put a somewhat 
new face on Dr. Ballou’s Universalism. 
He has been for many years the represent- 
ative of the doctrine that sin and its pu:nish- 
ment existed only on earth, and that eternal 
peace and bliss began for all with deatb. 
We leave the correctness of Dr. Safford’s 
attempt to bring him into more sympathet- 
ic relations with the prevailing Restora- 
tionism of the modern Universalism to be 
settled by the Doctors of his Church. Our 
theology is not Dr. Ballou’s, neither as re- 
lates to future punishment, nor the Trinity, 
nor the Atonement, nor the authority and. 
inspiration of Scripture. We ate not in- 
sensible, however, to the picturesque 
strength of such a man as Hosea Ballou. 
We have read his son’s biography and 
Father Whittemore’s, and we find the in- 
terest unexhausted which carried us 
through Dr. Safford’s Life, which is very 
different from either of the others. 


The Pastoral Epistles, Alfred Plummer, 
D.D., Master of University College, Dur- 
ham (Eng.), ete. (A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
$150.) This is the latest number in “ The 
Expositor’s Bible Series,” edited by Dr. 
Nicoll. It is not so much a commentary oF 
an exposition as a series of expository essay§ 
on the Pastoral Epistles, such as “The 
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ern Counterpart”; ‘‘Elements of Christian 
Worship”; ‘“‘The Origin of the Christian 
Ministry’; ‘‘ The Apostle’s Rule respecting 
Second Marriages—Its Meaning and Pres- 
ent Obligation’; ‘‘The Pastor’s Behavior 
toward Women The Church Widow’”’; 
“The Nature of Roman Slavery and the 
Apostle’s Attitude toward it—A Modern 
Parallel’; and so on through the epistles 
in a succession of points suggested by the 
text and which have their modern applica- 
tions. Dr. Plummer’s general position is 
that of an intelligent and open-minded con- 
servative, which, considering how many 
points of contact there are between these 
‘* Pastoral Epistles” and the various phases 
and problems of modern life, is the very 
best recommendation he can have. 


Studtes in the Outlying Fields of Psychic 
Science. Hudson Tuttle. (M. L., Hol- 
brook & Co. $1.25.) This is the ordinary 
specimen of the psychic bee buzzing in a 
crazy bonnet. This author’s solution of the 
great problem isa Psychic Ether which he 
declares related to thought as the lumivifer- 
ous etber is to light. Mr, Hudson is some- 
times right, at all events, as when he asserts: 
“Sensitiveness gives great pleasure, and 
may give pain.’”’ We are with him in that 
proposition contra mundum. The follow- 
ing paragraph has the sound of a new phi- 
losophy in it, but until we know what it 
means we prefer to contemplate it in si- 
lence and at a distance: 

“The problem of an immortal future, begin- 
ning in time, is solved by the resolution of 
forces at first acting in straight lines, through 
spirals reaching circles which, returning with- 
in themselves, become individualized and self- 
sustaining.” 


The Mouse-Trap und Other Farces 
(Harper & Brothers, $1.00), is a collection 
of W. D. Howells’s four farces, ‘‘ The Garro- 
ters,” ‘‘ Five O’clock Tea,” ‘‘The Mouse- 
Trap” and “‘ A Likely Story,’ well manu- 
factured and enlivened with eight charac- 
teristic illustrations. Society Gymnas- 
tics and Voice Culture, Genevieve Steb- 
bins (Edgar S. Werner), is worth notice for 
this, that it devotes attention to the devel- 
opment of graceful motions in the courtesies 
of social life. Now that the dancing master 
has abdicated his true function of forming 
young people to habits of graceful carriage 
and no other functi nary has appeared todo 
this work, it is encouraging to find some at- 
tempt to fill the gap, even tho it is neither 
the best nor the most thorough. We greet 
this little book asa good beginning on this 
line, and as for the rest of its contents they 
are elementary vocal exercises which re- 
quire no particular notice. 


The Ideals of the Republic; or, Great 
Words from Great Americans. (G. P. 
Putoam’s Sons. $1.00.) The ‘‘Knickerbocker 
Nugyets’”’ has notbing better in it than 
these golden words selected from Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, to which are prefixed the 
Declaration of Independence and the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The gem of the collec- 
tion is Washington’s Farewell Address, 
which stands related to the Constitution 
and the Declaration much as the New Tes- 
tament does to the Old Testament. It is 
the great moral summary of the constitu- 
ent law of the Republic. It contains in it 
those elements of good sense, of moral 
sobriety and political honor and virtue 
without which the most perfect constitu- 
tion would not make a great nation, but 
with which the nation would remain great, 
be the Constitution what it might. 





Sundays in the Adirondacks. 
Hartley, D.D. (William T. Smith, Utica. 
$1.00.) Excepting the first, which has more 
the character of a vacation sermon, the ser- 
mons in this volume might be preached 
anywhere with good effect. There are oc- 
casional allusions to forest life, and they 
are simple in form, intercsting, and touch 
on topics that might profitably be discussed 
among tourists ev erywhere. The volumeis 
neatly manutactured, and makes a good im- 
Pression.— Guide Marks for Young 
Churches. Richard Hooker Wilmer, Bishop 
of Alabama. (Thomas Whittaker. 60 cents.) 
Au unpretending little book of elementary 
instructions, which starts the young cate- 
chumen on the path of High-Church and 
orthodoxy. It is simple, sensible and fa- 
therly in tone. 


A Munual of Historical Literature. 
Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., President 
of Cornell and Professor of History. (Har- 
ber & Brothers. $2.50.) This is the third 
edition of President Adams’s_ excellent 
manual. It is revised and enlarged to em- 
brace the newest books. It is for all ordi- 
nary purposes a bibliography of German, 
French and English history, containing in 
addition Suggestions as to courses and 
methods of historical study. The planof the 
manual remains unchanged, In general, 
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. of Zoroaster, has been very large. 





some descriptive notice is given of each 
book, enough to guide the reader and give 
him a clue by whic to find what he wants. 
It is a manual conveniently useful in de- 
sign, and worked out with good sense and 
critical intelligence. 


Tne Isle of Palms, C. M. Newell (De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Boston, $100),is a tis- 
sue of fantastic romance in the course of 
which the “ Fieetwing” captures a mad 
whale and a whole regiment of common 
whales at once, makes a great find of treasure 
sunk in thesea, captures a devil fish and, asa 
crowning achievement, captures a mermaid. 
There is the usual accompaniment of 
pirates, a grotesque love-making, and a 
mermaid who is metamorphosed into a 
maiden, an absurd flourish of medical termi- 
nology anda closing coup de force in which 
the gallant sailor captain wins by the might 
of his arm and the flash of his eye the high- 
born daughter of the English lord. 


From Japan to Grenada; Sketches of 
Observation and Inquiry ina Tour Round 
the World in 1887-8. James Henry Chapin, 
Ph.D., Professor of Geology and Mineralo- 
gy, St. Lawrence University. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) This is an entertaining 
account, by an intelligent man, of his expe- 
riences in putting Puck’s girdle around the 
earth. Weare glad to see that he was able 
to see the truth as regards the work of the 
Christian missionaries in the Asiatic Kast 
and has not come home to sneer at one of 
the most remarkable pieces of work ever 
done in this world. The book is everywhere 
intelligent and interesting. 


Francis Bacon; His Life and Philoso- 
phy. Jobn Nichol, in William Knight’s 
** Philosophical Classics for English Read- 
ers.”” (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) The 
number before us in this series is Part II of 
Bacon’s “ Life and Philosophy,” and is oc- 
cupied with the ‘‘ Philosophy.”’ Both Parts 
are from the pen of Professor Nichol, of the 
University of Glasgow. They are done 
with great brevity, intelligence and com- 
mand of the subject both as regards Bacon 
and the general field of philosophy. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





“An Alien from the Commonwealth; 
or, the Romance of an Odd Young Man,” 
by Robert Timsol, has just been published 
by Cupples & Hurd, Boston. It is a 
novel, dealing with the ups and downs of 
literary life. 


..-The Pen Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, has issued a third edition, in cloth, of 
‘*A Bachelor’s Wedding Trip,” by Charles 
Pomeroy Sherman, the first and second 
editions of which, issued in June and Sep- 
tember last, were published anonymously. 


....The subscription list in London for 
Dr. L. H. Mills’s large work on the “Gatha 
It will 
cost in American money $7.50 percopy. It 
can be subscribed for by addressing Dr. 
Mills, at 19 Norham Road, Oxford, England. 


.. The standard and miscellaneous books 
heretofore published by Ticknor & Co., of 
Boston, are hereafter to be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This will add not 
a few popular and valuable publications to 
a catalog already remarkably rich. 


....The valuable papers written by Mrs. 
Martba J. Lamb, the historian, on the *In- 
auguration of Washingtonin 1789,” have 
been collected into an elegantly illustrated 
souvenir of the recent Centennial celebra- 
tion by the publishing house of White and 
Allen. 


.. James Pott & Co. are the publishers 
of the new collection of poems by Bishop A. 
Cleveland Coxe entitled ‘* Poems for Pas- 
sion Tide and Easter.’’ Bishop Coxe states, 
as a matter of interest, that nearly all the 
verses included were written during the 
respective seasons mentioned. 


-eee*The Alps,” by Professor F. Um- 
lauft, just issued in London and imported 
to this country by Messrs Scribner & Wel- 
ford, departs from the usual tourist point 
of view, and is the first work which treats 
of the topography of the entire range of the 
Alps, and also of the scientific, historical 
and ethnological features of the great 
mountain system. The usefulness and value 
of such a work are obvious. 


..D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, have 
ready for immediate publication, in their 
well-known and widely appreciated series 
of Science Guides, ‘* Thirty-six Observation 
Lessons on Common Minerals,” by Henry 
Lincoln Clapp, Master of the George Put- 
pam Grammar School, Boston, It is not 
an epitome of any work on mineralogy, nor 


simply a collection of suggestions, but a 
specific guide for the use of the teacher. 


..Mr. Charles Lotin Hildreth, whose 
verses in some of our magazines and jour- 
nals have won kindly mention, has grouped 
about a half hundred of his poems intoa 
small and handsomely dressed volume, en- 
titled, from the first contribution to it, The 
Masque of Death. The verses thus associ- 
ated vary in topic to a degree that argues 
pleasingly for their author’s versatility of 
fancy and for his variety of poetical treat- 
ment. The range of topics and of titles 
embraces some as unvassociated as ‘‘Mithra,”’ 
“Tmplora Pace,’’ ‘‘ Winter; a Lament,” 
‘“*The Wood-Thrush,” ‘“‘ Love’s Language,” 
“The Prophecy,’”’ and several songs. Mr. 
Hildreth shows a refined imagination and 
grace and fervor of expr:ssion in much of 
his writing. A particular sympathy with 
Nature and a perception of the picturesque- 
ness of herevery-day phases is evident much 
of the verse-making on such topics is the best 
in the volume, and the descriptive faculty is 
marked in many such lires as these, in Mr. 
Hildreth’s ‘* Sea Fancies’’: 

“There is no cloud upon the limpid sky, 
No blur of vapor on the sea beneath; 
The clear pools on the rock unwrinkled lie, 
And, only stirred as by a passing breath, 
The salt-grasses rustle faint ana fitfully. 
No muffled landward echoes borne afar, 
Thrill through the moon-suffused tranquil- 
lity; 
But where the breakers glimmer on the bar 
A long, low murmur, like a summer rain, 
Grows deep and organ-toned—then fails 
again.” 
(Belford, Clarke & Co.: New York.) 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


The Divine Liturgy. By Herbert Mortimer 
Luckoc 7 pp. xvii, 414. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker 

ee ert By William Macintire Salter. 





32. Boston: Roberts Bros...... 150 
Lord Lawrence. By Sir Richard Temple. 74x ; 
5, pp. vi, 203. by GAERC. occccccccccccoscscceces 0 60 
Deacons. By W.H.H. Murray. 754x5, pp. 282. : 
Boston: C A, nad wecectebedies miei 0 75 
The a Beeey of Theodore Parker. By F a E. 
Cooke. 7%x5, pp. xiviii, 115. The same..... 10 


Plstavesuye Alaska. By Abby Johnson Wood- 
Uexs. pp. iv, 212. Boston: Houghton, 
Mittin See actekdsascocerncereyeansoemnansecies 10 
unqzece in Concord. A Memoir. By Edward 
aldo Emerson. 8x5, pp. 266. Thesame. 1 75 
un of William and Lucy Smith. Edited 
by George S. Merriam. 8x5, pp. x, 666. The 
CR inrscccencosvcedctscce qnne sbocenennséennsnes 2 00 
A Tondun Life, The Patagonia, The Liar, 
Mrs. Temperly. By Heory James. 734x). 


pp. 366. New ork: Macmillan & Co........ 1 50 
req! Presearee of Life. By Sir John Lubbock. 
Tt il. 734x4, pp. vill, 280. The same...... 0 60 


mas ‘sane Mountaineers of Tennessee. By 
Thomas Vrilliam Humes, S.T.D. = pp. 100. 
Knoxville, Tenn.: Ogden Bros. & Co...... ... 
Appleton’ 8 Picton. of New York aad Vicini- 
v. 636x434, pp. 270. New York: D. Appleton 


Di taucdacbandsvoxbnsind stedescecbiaeuanel sahaee 0 20 
The Reproach of gpuemer. By Maxwell Gray. , 
TGS GO. GEE, TROGREID. 0.00 ccoscesecceccsccses 0% 
How to Study Geograph 4 fd yeuate W.Par- | 
er. ~— pp. 400. ie pwensacmeebunens 1 50 


5. Vol. I, pp. viil, 29; Vol. IJ 
York: W.S. Gottsberger & Co 
Revelation. By Isaac M. Atwood, D.D. 694x434. 
pp. W. Boston; Universalist Publishing 
BGIEB. o ccencccccecesvcocccccsececscccestcececessse 

A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers of the Christian Church. Edited 

¥ Phili Rees. D.D. 1044x7. Vol. 1X, pp. 

. 514; ee eS errr 

A. Wentworth, J. A. 
Part 1, pp. tx, 





Algevrate Prenat By G. 
McLellan and J.C. Glashan. 





418. ‘Boston: SE GD a cceccdccencesnncecescose 1 60 
A Concise Vocabulary tothe First Six Bocks of 
Homer's Iliad. By Thomas D. Seymour. 8x 
5%, pp. vii, 105. Thesame.......  .........00+ 0 60 
The Phantom ra, Ms 7 Henry Seton Merri- 
man. 8x54, pp. ew York: Harper & 
Bs ccacccccccscccvccccssocccescecees etcngsocceee 0 35 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





MINISTER'S POCKET RITUAL 


A Hand-Book of Scripture Lessons 
Confirmation, The nent - Cherwdt nn 
for a 


i arial of Dead, 
A Bi M on various services. For all denomi 
a ti > Muslin Mattison Lf pS Py Pp 


Morocco, in, 500, 
PERRIAPINE., ‘4 HIGGINS, 914 “ireh St Ste Phiisda. 


EWSPAPER ADV ESFISING. 
Pages, 30 Ce 
G. P. ROWELL & CO.. 10 Seruce “Street. N.Y 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Best Hymnsand tunes for Church Worship. 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 111 William St. N. Y¥ 


END «‘o T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Ses and 29% Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for the 
west rates in all papers. 
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PRINTED FOR US BY MESSAS. FUNK & WAGNALLS. 


OTHER STANDARD 
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Seno * AGENTS WANTED. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE Co. 
35 BOND ST., NEW YORK. 
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LJ Leanne sini ADVERTISING ASEATS. 
RBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway, N. 





READ 
Ethical Religion. 


BY W. M. SALTER, 


1 vol., 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


The Breslau Times says: 

“The peculiarity and novelty of his teaching are 
found ia his wider conception of duty and the com- 
prehensive manner in which the duties to our fellow- 
men, after those due to our own personality, the 
family and the State, are unfolded and enforced.” 

He is a man of eloquence and earnestness, as these 
discourses show. [American, Phila. 

The book furnishes new and beautiful proof that 
not only dollars but ideas are powerful in America. 
(Vossische Zeitung, Berlin. 





Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S YAgssins -One pum... 
HARPER'S ES UKLY oe 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 
HARPER'S ae NG PEOPLE. * y 
CB” BAKPER’S CATALOGU z. wit! be sent by mat 
on receipt of ten cents. 


____ HARPER & BROTHERS NEW YORK. 


HAVE YOU READ THE THRILLING NARRATIVE 
JUST PUBLISHED? 


‘“‘A WOMAN OF SOREK,”’ 
By ANTHONY GOULD. 


For sale by all the principal newsdealers, or for- 
warded upon receip: of the price, Fifty Cents, by the 


AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, New YORK City. 


SOMETIME 


Everybody is looking for an out of the 
way BOOK. No better place to findit than 


TIBBALS BOOK COMPANY 
(late N. Tibbals & Sons), 
26 Warren Street. New York. 


BATES 38 Park Row, 
NEWSPAPE ADVE TI SING “AGENT. 
Bought out s. th Pettingili & Co., April, 1 


A Great Repository of Practical and Sci- 
entific Information. 


One of the Fullest, Freshest and Most Valuable Hand 
Books of the Age. Indispensable to every Prac- 
tical Man. 


NOW READY. 
Price, $2.00. 


Free of Postage to any Address in'the World. 


The Techno-Chemical Receipt Book 


Containing Several Thousand Receipts, covering 
the ae, most ipo ortant and most Useful Discov- 
eries in Chemical echnology, and their Practical 
Application in the Arts and the Industries. Edited 
chiefly from the German of Drs. Winckler, Elsuer, 
Heintze, Mierzinski, Jacobson, Koller and Heinzer- 
ling, with additions by William T. Brannt, Graduate 
of the koyal Aartenenre! Colvege of Eldena, Prus- 
sia, and William H. Wa Ph. D. (Heid.). secretary 
of ‘the Franklin Fnatiowks. Philadelphia, author of 
“Galvanoplastic Manipulations,” Illustrated by 78 
engravings, one volume, over 500 pages, 12mo, elegant- 
ly bound in scarlet cloth, gilt, closely printed, con- 
taining an immense amount and a great variety of 
matter. 

Price. $2.0, free of postage to any address in the wortd 

G2” A circular of %2 pages, showing the full Table of 
Contents of this important ok, sent by mail, free of 
postage, toany one in any part of the World who will 
Surnish his address. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers and Importers. 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.. U.S.A. 


J.CHURCHCO.. Music Publishers, Cincianati, O. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE. ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt St.. N.Y 





























EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 EAST 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn Mawr. Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia, Offers 
aduate and undergraduate courses in “anskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old_ French, Itatian, Spanish, ( jJerman, in- 
cluding Gothic and id High German, History, Polit- 
ical science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and Phi- 
losophy. 7 with Dr. Sargent's apparatus 
complete, ellowships (value $450) in Greek, Eng- 
lish, Mathematics, History and Biology. For Pro- 
gram, address as above. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Twenty Instructors, 
Opens October 24. Address Hon. x. ae Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


GANNETT Ih INSTITU E‘2SPRNS RARE 


i A ety eh ae 
sixth year ne = = 2. $8 or —_ - apply to 
- ev. GEORGE GANNETT, A.) DD. 

€9 Chester Square, eden Mass. 


Oberlin College. 


Feculty A sot ~ ee and Instructors 
2) as 
LDera rman « “OF THEOLOGY.—Clas- 


sical and Paihine 8. 

Loy MENT OF PHILOSOPHY 
AND THE AR TS,--Classical, Philosopbical and 
Litera: ‘ourses. 

Ill, DEPA KTMENT OF PREPARATORY 
INSTEUCTION. Classical, Philosophical and 
English Schools. “ 
Ve RORY SEV ATOR Y OF MUSIC, 

ART DEPARTMENT 
Fall ies with increased Electives, Enla ~ 

ed and Laboratories; and Five 

icon uilding 

Tuition and incidentals, $10 per term of 3 yy 
Table Board and Room Kert $24 to $48 per t 
‘Terms begin Aprii 24 and September 17th, 1889, . co. 
7th and April sth, me. For tull particuiars, send for 
“ Announcement’ 


Ga. W. GHURTLEST. Secretary. Oberlin, Ohio. 
WAVERLY TERRACE, Saldes, ie thets 


uiet, heaithful home for children while 
parents travel. Circulars, PAULINET. hue sett 
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OUR NATIONAL FORESTS. 








A COMMITTEE representing the Ameri- 
esn Forestry Congress has addressed an 
earnest memorial to President Harrison, 
requesting him to call the attention of 
Congress, at its next session, to the great 
importance of further legislation for the 
protection of our national forests against 
the notorious system of organized timber 
thievery. The memorialists say: 

“These great and precious harvest fields 
have been reaped in many cases without 
the preliminary payment of even the small 
pittance required by the Government to se- 
cure the fee-simple of the land. For years 
the timber property of the nation has been 
fraudulently taken, not only by individu- 
als, but by corporations, great and small. 
So long has this been done and so feeble 
has been the resistance of the Government, 
that the puolic conscience has been greatly 
demoralized thereby; and when prosecu- 
tions of the offenders have been undertaken, 
it has been found impossible to secure their 
conviction on account of the refusal of 
witnesses to testify.” 

The Committee show by the reports of 
the Land Office that the estimated 
amount of public timber, stolen from the 
public lands within the seven years end- 
ing with 1887, was no less than $36,719,- 
935. The Government, in suits brought 
against the timber-thieves during these 
years, recovered in the way of damages 
the paltry sum of only $478,073. The 
Committee further say: 

‘‘ The Commissioners of the Public Lands 
have repeatedly exposed these frauds, and 
urged a change of the system of manage- 
ment; and it would seem too plain for ar- 
gument that a system must be wrong under 
which not two per cent. of the value of the 
property stolen is recovered.” 

The statements made show that the 
fault is not in the Land Office, or in those 
who have charge of it, but in inade- 
quate legislation on the part of Congress 
to supply the proper protection of the 
public lands against the well understood 
and persistently pursued system of tim- 
ber thievery. Congress cannot be wholly 
ignorant of the facts, and deserves the 
rebuke of public sentiment for not having 
taken some proper action on the subject 
years ago. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the Pres- 
ident will call the attention of the next 
Congress to this important matter and 
that Congress will delay no longer in giv- 
ing the country a stringent and effective 
system of laws for the protection of our 
national forests against timber thieves. 
The time has come for vigorous action. 
The truth isthat under our present sys- 
tem the growth of timber in this country 
is by no means as rapid as its consump- 
tion, and that, unless prompt action is 
had, it will not be long before there will 
be an actual and serious lack of timber 
to meet the demand for it. The growth 
of forests rather than their destruction, 
especially by thievery, is the policy to be 
pursued and favored by legislatiun. 


REPUDIATION REBUKED. 








THE town of Solon in this State in 1871 
issued its bonds to the amount of $44,000, 
to aid in the building of a railroad across 
its borders. The road, however, was 
never built; and hence, so far as the town 
is concerned, the taxpuyers thereof de- 
rived no benefit from the projected enter- 
prise. The town, nev: rtheless, continued 
to pay the semi-annual interest on the 
bonds up to March 1st, 1876. The electors 
of the town, at the last town meeting im- 
mediately previous to this date, decided 
to discontinue the payment of interest on 
these bonds, and bring an action for the 
purpose of having the bonds adjudged to 
be void on the ground of illegal issue. 
The bulk of the bonds had, in the mean- 
time, been sold to the Williamsburg Sav- 
ings Bank by the railroad company to 
which they were issued, and by the bank 
had been purchased in good faith as an in- 
vestment. 

The question of the validity of these 
bonds came on for trial before the late 
Mr, Justice Murray, at Special Term, who 


the bonds to be void. The bank took an 
appeal from this decision to the General 
Term, and that tribunal reversed the 
judgment rendered at the Special Term, 
and ordered a new trial. The case then 
came before Mr. Justice Smith at Special 
Term, and he held the bonds to be valid 
obligations, and gave judgment accord- 
ingly against the town. The town then 
appealed to the General Term, and this 
tribunal sustained the judgment of the 
lower court. The town then took a fur- 
ther appeal to the Court of Appeals of this 
State; and this court in a recent decision 
has affirmed the judgment of the General 
Term, bolding the town of Solon to be re- 
sponsible for the payment of these bonds, 
The grounds on which this attempt at 
repudiation was based, were purely tech- 
nical, and were held by the Court of Ap- 
peals not to be of such a character as 
to vitiate the bonds against the equit- 
able rights of the bank that had pur- 
chased them in good faith. The amount 
of the bonds was $44,000; but the costs 
of litigation and the unpaid interest carry 
up the judgment against the town to 
over $100,000, which the taxpayers of 
that town must now pay. 

There are several other towns that 
bad issued bonds for the same purpose, 
and had imitated the example of the 
town of Solon in not paying the inter- 
est on them, and have been waiting for 
the final decision in the Solon suit. The 
questions involved in respect to them 
are precisely the same as those involved 
in the Solon case. All these towns will 
now have the privilege of taking the 
proper steps for the fulfillment of their 
contracts. They ought not to have needed 
the coercion of law to confer upon them 
this privilege. The honest thing to do 
is to pay debts legally contracted; and 
every attempt to avoid it is simply an 
act of meanness and dishonesty. Re- 
pudiation of corporate debts, whether by 
towns, counties or states is one of the 
worst forms of such meanness and dis- 
honesty. 
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CORRECTING A MISTAKE. 


THE Sun of this city publishes the fol- 
lowing, which we incorporate into our 
columns for the sake of the moral which 
it contains: 





** CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY OF NEW ; 
“YORK. BRANCH: 4 IRVING PLACE. 
* New York, April 9th, 1889. | 


“ Mr. H. Poujol, 907 Broadway: 

“DEAR Sir: The meter supplying your 
premises has been changed, and meter 
brought away has been carefully tested and 
found to register slightly against you, 
whereby you have been overcharged $14.62, 
which amount has been placed to your 
credit on our books and will be returned by 
our collectors. Yours respectfully, 

‘““H. CARPENTER, 

“Superintendent Irving Place Branch.” 

The Consolidated Gas Company, on the 
discovery that the meter in question was 
not telling the truth, did the straight and 
honest thing in the matter. If all men 
and all business corporations would act 
upon the principle illustrated by this ex- 
ample, intentional cheating would come 
to an end, and the millennium of business 
honesty and integrity would come. There 
would be no short weights among coal 
dealers and no false standards or mea- 
sures for sales. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








A MORE hopeful feeling is steadily de- 
veloping upon the Stock Exchange. This 
is particularly noticeable among com- 
mission circles, whose weekl¥ circulars, 
almost without exception, are taking 
more sanguine views of the situation, not 
a few of the more conservative ones even 
being quite pronounced in this respect. 
The basis of this change in sentiment is 
mainly due to easy money, a real im- 
provement in the railroad situation and 
to favorable crop conditions. The last 
element is really the only new feature, 
and as we are now entering upon a period 
when the crop outlvok is always an im- 
portant factor, encouraging reports of 
the conditions affecting growing wheat 
have naturally a stimulating effect. 

A more important consideration, how- 





decided in favor of the town and declared 


provement in railroad affairs growing out 
of more harmonious management. Rates 
are being better maintained; expenses 
have been curtailed both by economy and 
lessened construction, and net earnings 
in many instances are making more fav- 
orable comparisons with last year than 
gross earnings; while the latter also now 
show encouraging improvement. The 
change of feeling in this respect is most 
pronounced regarding the Northwestern 
stocks, which have recently been most 
depressed. The opinion is that the worst 
concerning these roads has been passed 
and fully discounted by the heavy shrink- 
ages in values. Owing to the causes just 
mentioned their future is now being re- 
garded with more confidence, and con- 
siderable amounts of Northwest, Rock 
Island, Burlington and Quincy, St. Paul 
and other stocks of this class have lately 
been taken cut of the ‘‘street” for invest- 
ment. Some of the Southern shares have 
also been looked upon with more favor 
on account of increased earnings and even 
the Southwesterns, which have suffered 
severe discrimination since the breaks in 
Atchison and Missouri Pacific, show a 
firmer tendency. Atchison, of which the 
market has acted independently, was ben- 
efited by the understanding that Messrs. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. had secured prox- 
ies upon more than one-half of the com- 
pany’s stock for use at the annual meet- 
ing on Thursday this week. There were 
two other events of favorable signiticance 
since last reports; the entry of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio into the Trunk Line Associ- 
ation, and the lease for 99 years from July 
1st of the Wisconsin Central by Northern 
Pacific, giving the latter a direct entrance 
into Chicago. All things considered, 
therefore, the situation is exceptionally 
free from disturbing influences, and 
shonld the present strong tone meet no 
opposition considerable improvement both 
in activity and prices may follow during 
the next few weeks. 

The shipment of nearly $3,000,000 gold 
last week in addition to previous exports 
attracted some attention. This gold 
leaves because of the scarcity of commer- 
cial bills and the demand from importers. 
Much more would have been shipped be- 
fore this, had it not been for foreign pur- 
chases of stocks, some bankers calculat- 
ing that our exports might have run up 
to twenty or thirty millions. As, how- 
ever, we have an ample supply of gold, 
and money is easy both here and in Eu- 
rope, the movement has little effect upon 
the stock market. The local money mar- 
ket is abundantly supplied with funds, 
call loans ruling about 2 per cent. There 
was atemporary flurry owing to the call- 
ing in of a $3,000,000 loan by a prominent 
banking firm, but funds are plentiful 
notwithstanding. In London the open 
rate is under 2 per cent., and tho more 
gold may follow to meet special require- 
ments there, it causes little or no uneasi- 
ness here. Time money is in good sup- 
ply, and quoted as low as 3 per cent. four 
to six months. The decrease in the bank 
reserves was mainly due to gold exports, 
the interior movement being largely in 
favor of this center. 








The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


*May4. April 27. Differences. 
Leone. baedenteces $417,540.000 $41- :914 Inc.. $1.925,800 
pedepeccees 83.218,"00  84.922,0L0 Dec. 3 205.500 
iooat tenders..  36,429000 7.615 400 Dec.. 245,400 
De BEB. cccccce 446.5 0,500 440,%1,800 Dec 


Circulation.. 4,137,700 ~ 4.1:8,000 Dec. std 
The uihootne shows the relation be- 


tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


$83,°1 a Oe Dec... $3,703,300 
36,429,000 36,673,400 Dec. he 





eet tenders.. 246,400 
Total reserve. re 647 “700 $123,597,400 Dec.. $3,949,700 
Reserve requ 

contest p= oh 

itS........000++- 110,125,125 110,170,450 Dec.. 45,325 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above 4 re- 
quirem +» 9,522,575 13,426,950 Dec.. eit ts 
Excess of | pesseve May SBR, cc ccccsceceses 18,170.075 


Transactions at the Clearing-house for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending May 4th*..... ... 
Clearings week ending April sre. 
Balances week ending May 4th*. 

Balances week enaing April 2ith.. 


$473, 15%,024 83 
a 372 98 


262 591 90 
W201 329 71 





* Four days. 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 


Government bonds are dull and fairly 
steady. 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 




















Bid. Asked, Asked, 
America..........178 185 {Wanhattan....... WR 15 
American Ex... and — |Mecnanics’......19%5 — 

\sbury Park.. 106 | Mercantile 19 = — 
I ry Nat...... — |Merchants’..... 150 = 
gutch's 8 — tl s.1:0 .— |Merchants’ Ex. 100 — 
ewes. > — 380d |Market & fulton.Is5 — 
MASS... ccccccccces “) — |Mech’s & Trad’s..17 _ 
Commerce.. -190 — |Metropolitan.... 1% 12% 
Corn Exchange. 225 — |Metropois........30 — 
Chemical........ 125 Mosvccecsese = 
Central Navi. Mi 145 |New York....... _ 
Continenta).. 128 | Ninth Nat'l — 
WP ccceccsccoocces 2 = orth America.. — 
oathow. v2 — |North River = 
Citizens’. — |New York Co _ 
East Rive - . Y. Nat'l Ex — 
tleventh Ward. BS — jOrientai.......... - 
First Nat’l...... 200) = — |Pacific. .... = 
Fourth Nat’l .. Pd — (Phoenix 136 
Fifth Ave....... - ark. - 
Fourteenth St.. ia — Peoples’. oon ~ 
German Amer’ n.— 120 Repubiic. . ° - 
267 |ShoeX Leather. — 155 
— |Seaboard Nat’]..152 - 
— jSecona Nat’l..... 20 — 
— |Seventh Nat’l — 1% 
— |Stateor N’wY’rk — 112 
150 |St. Nichoias 1 128 
50 desme — wi 
rving.. ........ 1% — |Third Nav’l...... — is 
feather Man’f...228 — BOR wccce cocece ay — 
Lincoln Nat’l....175 — |Unit’dStatesNat. 210 - 
Madison Square.lW0 105 | WestSide Bank. 260 — 
Western Nat’l.. 94 % 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


In Wall Street the opinion is very 
general that financial affairs are in a 
very sound, strong and hopeful condition. 

Money can be had at a very low rate of 
interest, say from 1} to 3 per cent. oncall, 
with no prospect of any great demand 
during the summer and fall. 

Our readers will notice that within a 
year or so bank stocks generelly have 
advanced from ten to twenty-five per 
cent.; in some cases the advance has 
been very much greater. 

The pruspect for large crops this year is 
very promising. The weather is warmer 
than usual,and it is expected that we 
shall have not only an earlier crop but a 
much larger one than for the last three 
The news from all sections is 


the outlook is very pad a in that line 
through the month of May. 


DEEP W WATER | ON. TEXAS SOAsT 


sor ore Ean. Te x's 
the most inviting oo for Ra- Le and loans. 








For particulars write 


E. L. DENNIS, Houston, Texas, 





Bankers and Dealers in 





ever, tho one less recognized, is the im- 






Wehave prepared for our friendsand custom- 
ers a pamphlet reviewing the Financial History 
of the United States from the establishment of 
the Treasury Department in 1789. Those in- 
terested in this phase of our country’s history 
can obtain copies of the pamphlet at our office, 
or it will be mailed upon request. 

We dealin all issues of Government Bonds, 
and also have on hand a carefully selected list of 
other choice bonds. We shouldibe pleased to 
have investors calland examine our list, or we 
will send same on application. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


United States Bonds and 


other Investment Securities. 





NO. 28 NASSAU STREET, New York. 








<= 
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BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 


- MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 


BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders for all Investment®* ecurities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
lia and West’ Indies. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Trausfers of Money, 


SETWEEY THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 
SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & C'., London and Liverpoo 
oot States Government Financial Agents, for 
ng : 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


RELIABLEG PER CENT. INVESTMENTS 
Negotiated by 


MEAD’S STATE BANK, YORK, NEB. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


6 per cent. fir-t mortgage guaranteed coupon bords, 
6 percent debenture secured by first mortgages held 
in trust by 


Title Guarantee and Trust Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Loans limited to one-third value of real estate. 
Principal and interest paya le at 
MERCANTILE BATRAr BANK. NEW YORK 








Municipal, ee... ae School Bonds. 
Address 


George G. Nichols & Schuyler N. Warren, 


51 Exchange Place, New Y ork. 


yore i pr 


ANSAS CITY 
AID-UP Pre tt AND at Si. 140,000.00. 
ofters en- Year Deventures and Five-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Rotate Mostaqees ‘ drawing 6 Per Cent 
3 


Cc 
JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLDN, Secretary. 
Eastern Office, 239 Rrenadwav. New Vork- 











There is danger of losing 
your money if you lend it west. 
So there is east. And so there 
is if you keep it yourself. 

But there is a way to make 
that danger least. ‘That is, to 
employ a competent lender 
where there is good security. 

Information in an interesting 
pamphlet; free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 


SPARE MONEY 


In sums of $250 and upwards—can find Profitable 
Investment with Absolute SAFETY in securities of 


THE HUSTED | xansas city 


INVESTMENT KANSAS 


COMPANY 


James D. Husrep, President. 
These are First Mortgages, based on Improved Real 
Estate in the two Kansas Citys and adjacent territory, at 
to 40 per cent. of its actual value. No other City, 
stor West,gives such substantial assurance ofsplendid 
growth as Kansas City, Kansas. No other affords such 
inducements for profitable investment or healthful home- 
making with modern conveniences on moderate capital, 
as we can | show i in this Metropolis of the Central V est. 


RARE ms 7 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO 


280 _280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


The Sedgy Sedgwick Loan aud Investment Co., 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, 100,000, 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promptly, semi-annually, at The Na- 
{onal Par« Bank, New York City. ¥or circulars, giv- 
ng references and description of loans, address, 


W.H. LENDRUM, 
% % Broadw ay, Room 35, Manager New York Office. 


- 8¢Bank Stocks 8% 
AND INVESTMENT CO. STOCKS 


For sale and recommended by 
STEDMAN & KELLOGG, 
Send _Send for ise METeSS Street Boston, Mass. 











OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Batrance through the Bank, 





THE 


Mercantile Trust Companv, 
Equitable Building, 


NEW YORK, 


Capital, $2,000,000. 


IS A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT AND 
TRUST FUNDS AND FOR GENERAL DEPOSITS, 
UPON WHICH IT PAYS 


LIBERAL RATES OF INTEREST 
FROM THE DATE OF DEPOSIT UNTIL THE DATE 
OF WITHDRAWAL. 

THE COMPANY ALSO BY LAW ACTS AS EX- 
ECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, RE- 
CEIVER AND TRUSTEE, AS FISCAL AND TRANS- 
FER AGENT, AND AS REGISTRAR OF STOCKS 
AND BONDS. 


EXCEPTIONAL RATES AND FACILITIES ARE 
OFFERED TO RELIGIOUS AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS AND TO EXECUTORS OR TRUS- 
TEES OF ESTATES. 

——TRUSTEES:— 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. TERRY, 


HENRY B. HYDE, 


EDWARD L. MONTGOMERY. } 

Henry A. Hur!but, Whitelaw Reid, 
Henry G. Marquand, Fred. L. Ames, 
Russell Sage, James Stokes, 
Henry M. Alexander, James W. Alexander, 
Sidney Dillion, Georges L. Rives, 
Norvin Green, A. L. Dennis, 

John W. Hunter, Marcellns Hartley, 
Henry Day, Charles Coudert, 

J. Hampden Robb, John J. McCook, 
Austin Corbin, Elbert B. Monroe, 
Richard Irving, Jr., Edward A. Quintard, 
Thomas T. Eckert, Wm. H. Slocum, 
Edward F. Winslow, William L. Strong, 
Thomas Maitland, B. F. Randolph. 
Brayton Ives, 


a) 


Vice-Presidents. 


HENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer 
CLINTON HUNTER, Assistant Secretary. 


TRAVELLERS 


WHO HAVE OCCASION TO VISIT EUROPE 
during the summer, should purchase a book of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, which can be cashed on pres- 
entation, at upwards of 2,00@ Banking Houses, 
without charge. Apply for particulars, 


AGENCY CHEQUE BANK, 


2 Wall Street, New York. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth ts now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t years ago, 
and investments made in Duluth now wil!! yield as 
great profits as investments made in those places in 
1879-0. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure to follow the great growth and devel- 
opmertsof 1889. For fuli information, prices of prog- 
eaty, etc., call on or write 

Cc, E, LOVETT & CO,, Duluth, Minn, 


P.S.—Acre and business property a specialty 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investorsa good reason for buying the 
Oebenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest security. Ask for information. 
H. E. Simmons, V. Pres’t. E. 5. ORMSBY, Pres t 

150 NASSAU ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
12% FIRST NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 12 PER 
© Cent. Coretaetenes Deposit. 9 Per Cent. Farm 
Loans. 8 PerC 4} eg Mortgage Bank 
and In vestmen ~ Co., Fa Dak. We can send 


you a list of stockholders which if you correspond 
with you will invest with us. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
IE, cc cccecstasconsveenseceesccesenas 1857. 


REAL ESTATE 20UGH7, and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 

PROPERTY RENTED 31°24 
remittances made promptly. 

TAXES * aot assessments looked after and 




















F f ft 
LOANS sighs trate ot ran 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principsl and Interest guaranteed: 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


DIVIDEND. 

THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
128 BROADWAY, New York, April 23d, 1889. 
T A MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
tors, held this day, a dividend of Three and one- 
halt (34g) per cent.on the capital stock was declared 

payable May Ist, prox. 

Transfer books will close to-day and reopen May 

6th, prox, EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 




















McIntosh & Mygatt, 


BANKERS. 
DENVER, COLORADO. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, Agent, 
96 Broadway, N. Y. 


DEN VER ae 
oughly exam ~) all real estate upon which we take 
loans. These 
now on sale at our New York office in large and small 
amounts. Interest payable semi-annuall wy our 
Denver Ly Heuse, or New York 0’ Cor- 
respondence invited. 

e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust b' — 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, 
for the protection of the holders of the Debentures 
Interest payable semi-annually at the office of the 
Americap Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
representing not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and 7 
direct to the holder. Every loan is nspected b 
agent of the Company who is also a stockholder. igo, 
agents for the purc — a sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and R 

a for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 








SURPLUS 20 PER CENT. 
17 Years in Winfield. 
Order Your 6 Per Cent. Loans from 


Winfield Mortgage & Trust Co., 
WINFIELD, KANSAS. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 % Net on improved inside property from one 
(y) 





to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
NORTH RIVER BANK 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


CORNER OF GREENWICH AND DEY STREETS. 


Securities aud Valuables Deposited for 
Safe Keeping. 


SAFES TO RENT FROM $8 UPWARD. 


Vaults open from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M, Entrance throug 
the Bank. 


12% LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 
¢ Guaranteed, send tor gentieman’s vames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 
they are a solid investment. 


DENVER isvistuEnts 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of ite 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients 7 years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 a 3 cent. in 1 to 3 years. Valy 
safe conservative barga‘ns recommended. Wri 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL, 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, $600,000. 
Offers 6 Re, cent ERBENTURES and 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE NOTES, 
UNION TRUST COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 
cunt 4 COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 


bent 

Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANK COMMISSIONERS. 

The amount oj bonds which —— Company can issue 
or guarantee is LIMITED BY L. 

Insurance Companies, Pp at wy aie Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western rere pa meena 


BRANCH OFFICES: 54 Equitab!e Building, Bosto 
612 Walnut St., Philadelphia. FRANK LNSON, 
New York Agert. With Wilder & Farr. 31-23 Broad 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First Mertgage Bonds. 7 to 8 Leer cent. 
Semi-Annual Interest, Negotiatee bythe W.B. 
Clark Investment Co., in sums of #200 and upward. 
Prompt paymens ot Principal and Interest Coupons 
made and emi ed to lender without charge. 
BEsT L OCA ‘ON INTHE UNION, Fifteen 
Years’ Experieuce,. Ample Capital. Wideconnec- 
tions. Refer to the The Independent. Sena for form, 
circular and references before you invest elsewhere. 


W.B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
Incorporated. Capital $200,000. 


Minneapolis. Minn. 


CARPETS. 


Retailed at Wholesale Prices. 




















et 














Axminsters, Gobelins, Moquettes, 
Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestrys, 
Ingrains, Shades, Curtains 
and Upholstery Goods, 
At Lower Prices than ever before. 


OHINA MATTINGS AT $3,90 PER ROLL. 
Goods Made and Laid Artistically. 
DOWNTOWN CARPET STORE, 


THE HYATT CO.. 


Edward H. Bailey, Treas., 
NO. 273 CANAL ST., 


NEAR BROADWAY, ESTABLISHED 1856, 
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Commercial. 
DRY. GOODS. 


BUSINESS this week took no practical 
shape until Thursday, the Centennial 
celebrations monopolizing attention on 
Monday, while Tuesday and Wednesday 
were legal holidays. Since Thursday 
morning there has been a fair business do- 
ing in commission circles, but so far the 
impetus given by the influx of visiting 
buyers has fallen short of general expec- 
tations; their selections being confined, 
asa rule, to small parcels of seasonable 
goods, with occasional branching out into 
certain fall and winter fabrics. Jobbvers 
have had a better experience than this, 
the week closing with indications of more 
activity than experienced for some time 
past, and fair promises of a good record 
forthe early days of next week. The 
main features of the market are, with 
this exception, unaltered, the only change 
to record otherwise being an advance of 
1-16c. in the price of print cloths. 


COTTON GOODS. 

Cotton goods have been in irregular re- 
quest at first hands, plain goods having a 
fair distribution, while colored cottons 
were comparatively neglected. Other de- 
scriptions have been without featureexcept 
the securing of some fair sized round lots 
of cotton flannels by large jobbers, cutters 
and converters. Asa rule stocks are in 
good shape and prices quite steady. Print 
cloths close the week at3 3-16c. for 64x 
64’s, an advance of 1-16c., and at this Fall 
River manufacturers refuse to make long 
contracts. There is no change in the 
price of 56x60's from 3c. Tae principal 
feature in prints has been in the jobbing 
line, successful drives being recorded in 
several directions. The chief lines were 
Gloucester prints at 4jc., and Passaic 
prints at 44c. At first hands business was 
mainly confined to re-assorting demands 
in fancy prints and re-orders for certain 
makes of indigo-blues. Shirtings, robes, 
turkey reds, solids, staples, etc., meet with 
but restricted attention. Prices have 
ruled firm, and in the case of the 
Gloucester Manufacturing OUcmpany’s 
chocolate prints are advanced to 5}c. net. 
A fair amount of new business is record- 
ed in printed cotton dress goods, chiefly 
printed and plain sateens and challies, 
with only a light selection in other makes. 
Jobbers have made some tempting dis- 
plays with fair results, and all round this 
department has been livelier than of late. 
Ginghams and woven wash goods are with- 
out particular feature ; but dress goods in 
considerable quantities have been ‘* job- 
bed” by some of the leading jobbers, this 
class of goods being apparently well in 
favor with visitors. At first hands the 
demand has been of alight, re-assorting 
character, but with stocks well controlled 
prices remain unchanged, 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

The ‘*Centennial” improvement does not 
appear to have extended to woolen goods, 
very quiet trading being reported by 
agents, Visitors have started but little 
new business, a few light re-assortment 
purchases satisfying their requirements, 
and the aggregate has been only slightly 
helped by mail re-orders. Spring cassi- 
meres and worsted suiting with fall cloak- 
ings were in best request and stocks being 
in good shape prices are well maintained. 
Flannels and blankets move in hght and 
irregular quantities with spring shawls 
in moderate request by package buyers. 


FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same pernod 
of last year: 

For the week. 1889. 1888. 





Entered at tne port... $2,774,901 $2,111,965 

Thrown on markeét.... 2,470,502 2,061,446 
Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port... 54.419.867 61,071.028 

Thrown on market.... 55,401,082 50.998.710 


During the past three days this market 
has been decidedly quieter than expected. 
Visiting buyers, numerous enough, have 
been exceedingly shy traders, their pur- 
chases being light and intermittent. The 
absence of notable “jobs” may in some 
degree accourt for this, stocks being too 
well held to permit of these, but all the 
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same there is more than a tinge of disap- 
pointment noticeable among importers. 
Consolation is sought in the knowledge 
that retailers are doing an immense busi- 
ness and their stocks must require speedy 
reassorting. Importation orders  con- 
tinue to be placed for dress goods at the 
late advance and cashmeres and plushes 
are still offered at low figures. Spot trad- 
ing has been light but as stocks are easily 
controlled prices have ruled firm ail 


round, 
oo 


NOTICE. 


Up to this date, the special orders for 
our great (48 page) ‘‘ Washington Cen- 
tennial Number” of THE INDEPENDENT, 


show a far greater demand than for any 
edition of the paper ever published in all 
its history. Those who want a copy of 
this ‘‘Souvenir Edition,” containing the 
opinions of nearly fifty of the ablest and 
best-known writers in the world, in re- 
gard to Washington, should forward 
their orders at once. Price 10 cents a 


cop 
ave is asample of the letters received 
from those who have obtained the paper: 
‘*T intend to put this paper in a box and 
suggest that it be kept by my heirs—if 
there are any—so that it can be read 100 
years from now.” 











READING NOTICES. 
IMPORTANT. 


IMPROVED English Lead is the test. Far superior 
to ordinary white leads. Prepared soas to absorba 
larger quantity of oif which is the endur ing element 
of paint. Retuins its luster and will not “chalk off.’ 
Especially desirable where there isa salt air expos- 
ure. ‘ry it, and thus reduce cost of painting. Send 
2 Burling 


for explanatory letter to Seeley Bros., 
Slip. New York 


€ AL, nold 
Constable L C 


INDIA PONGEES. 
CORAHS. 


Great novelty of styie and color 
is to be found in these tabries. Un- 
surpassed for durability and wear. 

Late importations are now be- 
ing opened. 
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NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


WE OFFER THIS WEEK 


AT PRICES LOWER cuA® EVER BE- 
FURE KNOWN 
A LARGE LIN* OF 


ROYAL WILTONS 


(THE BEST WEARING CARPET MADE). 


WILTON VELVETS 


AT ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN ORDINARY BRUS- 
SEL». 


BODY BRUSSELS 
IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 
500 PIECES EXTRA QUALITY 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 
FROM A RECENT AUCTION SALE, 
AT RIDICULOUSLY LOW PRICES. 
(TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY.) 


EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS. 


A —\ fxce OF A MANUFACTURER'S STocE. 
LEsS THAN COST OF PRODUCTIO 


MATTINGS. 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION 
STRAW MATTINGS IN NFW COLORING 8 8 AND | 
NOVEL EFFEC 
ROLLS (A SPECIAL Lor OF 
WHITE, 'KED Citi . ARD FINE FANCY PAT- 


AT #4 PER ROL i OF 10 YARDS, 


ifiGLSTiAY 


Furniture Coverings, 
DRAPERIES AND CURTAINS, 


IN ENDLESS VAR 
HOLL ory ‘winhew 
SHAUES 





SUN-FAST 


A SPECIALTY. 
ALSO CONSTANTLY ON HAND FINE PARLOR 
FURNITURE, 


OUR OWN UPHOLSTERING. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 





SIXTH AVE., ISTH AND 14TH ST*., 


New York, 





Ridleys, 


GRANDST., N. Y. 


MILLINERY. 


LARGEST STOCK 


AND ASSORTMENT IN THE CITY. 


STRAW GOODS 
LARGE LEGHORN FLATS 


for Ladies, New Fresh Goods, at 45c. and 55c. each. 

Extra Fine super-finish LEGHORN FLATS at $1.35, 
$1.45, up to $4.95. Choicest Styles. 

Fine Colored LEGHORN HATS, for Misses and 
Children—new choice shapes and colors—including 
black, at 95c., $1.19 and $1.25. 

Fine English MILAN HATS and BONNETS in 
Black, White and Colors—iatest shapes for Ladies 
and Misses, 95c., $1.19 and $1.25. 

Fancy STRAW HATS and BONNETS for Ladies 
and Misses, new combinations, new shapes, new 
colors, at 34c., 45c. and (5c. 

Misses’ and Children’s fully trimmed Schooi HATS, 
all colors, plain and fancy bands, at 48c., éSc., 85c., 
%e. each. 

Children’s SAILOR HATS, with band, 23c., 29¢c. 
and 33c. 

Misses’ and Children’s tine MILLINERY a spe- 
cialty. 


French Flowers. 


WREATHS in Large Assortments. 
LUNG SPRAYS and Fine Materiais of every de- 
scription. 


SILK RIBBONS. 


very Color ay d Width in Fancy RIBBONS, Satin 
Edge RIBBONS, Moire and Gros Grain KiBRON 


LACES, 
TRIMMINGS, 
ORNAMENTS. 


PARASOLS. 


All the novelties in Surah, Faille, Gros Grain, 
Plaid and Striper ARASOL 5, long and short handles, 
at all price 

SON ty MBRELL AS—Complete lines, long and short 
hangiee all grades 

FANS, FANS, FANS. FINE ASSORTMENT. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Silk and Weol PL AIDS, plain goods to match, in 
all combinations, 38 inches wide, at 338c. yd.; actually 
worth 65c. very cheap. 

Figured SATEENS, new designs, 64¢c. yard.; regu- 
lar shilling quality. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


SUITS, WRAPS, JACKETS. 


Fine taiior-made JACKETS, with V. = and with- 


out, in Diagonals, Whipcord and ersey Cloths, 
black and all colors, at $3.9C, $4.90, $6 % were 36.40 to 
12. 


Ladies’ JE iF WRAPS, trimmed lace and ornaments, 
HMM and $6.7 

Fine imported ~ bn APS, trimmed, cut Jet or Cord, 
$15.00; worth $20. 

Al'-wool Flannel Cloth SUITS, full draped, $6.90: 
wortn $10.00. 


MISSES’ WHITE SUITS. 


SWISS, LAWN, NUN’S VEILINGS and CASH- 
ERE. 


Misses’ White Lawn SUITS, Srtames Embroidery, 
ages 10 to 18 y ears, at $3 9% and $5.4 

Misses’ ‘Tailor-made Cloth JACKE rs, aged 12 to 
18, at $2.90 and $3.9. 

Misses’ yin ag KETS, in ee and Red, with 
Anchors, at $1.5: 15, $2.50 to $5.00. 

Misses’ Sailor sf Ts trimmed Braid, in Blue, Red 
and Gray, $3.50. 


PRINTED INDIA SILKS. 


All-silk, at 33Kc., 39c., 68e. and %8c. yard. 
Trimming SILKS—many novelties. 


Orders by Mail 


Receive Prompt Attention 


Edw’d Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 T0 321 GRAND SF, 


56 TO 68 ALLEN; 59 TO. 65 BS ORC tea ARD | ST. 


ARMSTRONG BRACE 
E mantis Buapeader With- 


Combining Comfort and 
Dursbility. 

No Rubver used in these 

Goods. Nickel-plated Brass 

ate” Jurnish the Elas- 


Ask your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, 

on receipt of Erte, at the 

foilowing Li 

ger nerewenay 


e ~ ot 4.90 





D 1.25 
K “pr nsilk web, 1.50 
F “fancy 2.00 


ARMSTRONG MANUFACT’C CO. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill, 

Fac tory, Bridgeport, Conn, 


BINDERS 


FOR 


LHE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 3!. 











O’NEILL’S, 


6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST STREET, 


NEW YORK. 














The Pevalar Establishment of the City 
and Country. 


Manufacturers, Importers and Retailers of 
MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS GOODS, 
SILKS, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, 


WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, UPHOLSTERY, 


CURTAINS, FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, CHINA 


AND GLASSW ARE, 
SILVERW ARE, 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


And Thousands of other Articles 
necessary for Personal and House- 
hold Comfort and Adornment. 


We issue a large Cataloguesemi-annually, 
April lst and September 1st of each year, con- 
taining cuts and descriptive matter relative to 
our goods; we mail the same to out-of-town 
customers upon the receipt of 10 cents to pay 
postage. 


This book will enable you to purchase as 


well from your home as you could were you 


present at our counters. 
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COLORED SILKS. 


We have just made one 
purchase of 35,000 yards 
of Plain Colored Silks, 19 
inches wide, in 40 different 
shades. The entire lot has 
peen placed this week in our 
Retail Silk Department. 
The price is 65 cts. per yard; 
the goods are fully worth 95 
cts. 

We know of no occasion 
when so large a quantity 
and so excellent a quality of 
Colored Silks has been of- 
fered at retail in New York 
city for so little money. 

Samples sent on request. 


JAMES MecCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th Sié., 
NEW YORK. 








JORSETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone. 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong “lat” Cases and Cabinets. Chases, Stands, ei 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ TURKEY BOX WOOD Machinists’ 
PATTERN LETTERS 


fest cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sta. Naw Vark 








Will buy sufficient 


W.&J, SLOANE 


Have now in stock a complete 
“assortment of Wilton, Axminster, 
Moquette, Double-width Velvet, 
Brussels, Tapestry and Ingrain 
Carpetings, specially prepared 
for Hotels, Steamships, Parlor 
Cars, Churches and Public Build- 
ings. 

Also, a complete line of Up- 
holstery Goods of all kinds. Cur- 
tains, and Window- 
Shades made and put up in the 
best manner at the shortest no- 
tice. 


Portieres 


Prices lower than ever before. 


Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





Do you want your 
Children Clothed 


In the latest New York Styles at the least cost? 


BEST &CO 





Boys, Girls and Babies 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent bwy- 
ers are served by mail as well as if they were inthe Store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


CANTRELL 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 


With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 
25 WEST 23d STREET, 











NEW YORK. 











Pearline 


to do a large wash— 


or enough of both to prove to 


Clean a house, 
any woman its wonderful dirt- 


removing and labor-saving qualities. Costs almost nothing, but 
makes the dirt jump. Does it hurt the hands or clothing ? NO, it 
isharmless. Many millions of packages used every year—no com- 
plaints, but many women write: cannot get along without Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering 


dan 


° 
( , } | Iti | papame ne which they claim to be Pearline, or * the same 
oath as Pearline.”” IT’S FALSE -- they are not, and besides are 


Berous, PEARLINE is never peddled, 
146 


but sold by all good grocers. 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York, 








Jusurauce. 


THE DANGER OF ASSETS. 


A PHYSICIAN in Prescott, Wis., writes: 


I take the liberty of inclosing The An- 
chor, one of the publications used by the 
agents of an assessment company in Minne- 
apolis in drumming up business. I wish to 
call your attention to the marked article 
entitled ‘‘The Legal Reserve Fund.” I 
have no means of verifying or disproving 
the statements of the article. 

If true, there should surely be some way 
of rectifying such blundering methods; and 
if untrue, I would be glad to know how to 
show it. 

{f of sufficient interest, would you re- 
ply iu the columns of the Insurance Depart- 
ment of THE INDEPENDENT? 





The extract consists of some remarks 
made at an assessment convention held 
in Chicago, last summer, by Mr. L. G. 
Fouse, of Philadelphia. Mr. Fouse con- 
demns legal reserves broadly; and as he 
is adriitted by the assessment people to be 
one of their brightest lights, we give his 
remarks without abridgment: 


** Tn answer thereto, I would say: 

“ist. It renders tbe cost of the insur- 
ance excessively high. 

‘*2d. Itimpairs the security; for the his- 
tory of life insurance failures shows that 
the maintenance of a legal reserve is an ele- 
ment of weakness, and is largely respon- 
sible for every failure that has ever oc- 
curred. In proof of this assertion, it is only 
necessary to refer to the status or condition 
of the companies at the time of their fail- 
ure. I have before me the record of 87 com- 
panies which failed, and which, at the time 
of their failure, had on hand a reserve 
amounting to $98,000,000. Now what pro- 
tection was the payment of the $98,000,000 
to those who paid it ? The companies were 
obliged to collect it, and to have it on hand, 
in order to do business, because the law re- 

quired it. Through depreciation of assets, 
and in some cases mismanagement, the re- 
serve became impaired, and the penalty im- 
posed by the law in such cases is that the 
company shall cease to do business and shall 
be placed in the hands of a receiver. That 
action deprives the policy-holders of their 
protection, and ties up all the money they 
paid to the company 1n excess of the cur- 
rent cost of insurance, and it ties it up so 
completely that they seldom see anything 
more of it. Forexample, let us take the 
record of six of the defunct compapies, 
namely: The North American, Guardian, 
Globe. Universal, Security and Knicker- 
bocker. 

‘* When the receivers took charge of these 
companies, they acknowledged having re- 
ceived assets,representing the legal reserve 
amounting to $29,458,371. By looking at the 
schedule of the securities makiug up this 
amount, you will find real estate, mort- 
gages, bonds, stocks, etc., which had been 
previously reported in the reports published 
by the Insurance Departments, were be- 
lieved to be good, and compared favorably 
with the schedule of securities of companies 
still in existeuce. 

‘*Now, the next point is, what were the 
securities of $29,000,000 worth to the mem- 
bers of the defunct companies? The re- 
ceivers made no report for four years, but 
continued to collect the interest on the 
securities, which should have brought the 
amount up to $34,462,125. I made a very 
careful search to see what had become of 
the money, and, according to the official 
reports of the receivers, I can only trace 
$3,344,560 or 984 per cent., into the hands of 
the policy-holders. 

‘*From what I have already said, it, must 
be apparent to every thinking person, that 
the legal reserve does not protect against 
failure, and, if so, what protection is it ? 
The maintenance of the legal reserve, on 
the assumption that every policy issued 
will become a claim by death, so that the 
companies are obliged to have the differ- 
ence of the present values on all policies on 
hand, with a full knowledge that not all 
policies will mature, is certainly not eal- 
culated to lessen the cost of insurance, and 
hence is no protection against extrava- 
gance. 

“ By examining the annual statements 
of the several companies prior to their fail- 
ure, we find that the current income large- 
ly exceeded the currert outlay,and hence 
there was no commercial reason for failure. 
If, then, we ask what caused the failure, we 
are obliged to answer that, under the law, 
the companies were compelled to have on 
hand a certain sum of money, representing 
the difference between the present value of 
policies and the present value of the future 





net premium to be paid by the insured. 
Then there came a time when, through 
depreciation of securities, and mismanage- 
ment of investments, tle total assets of the 
companies did not equal this theoretical 
amount, and consequently they failed, not- 
withstanding the fact that they were com- 
mercially solvent. Had it not been for such 
technical liability, they would have been 
able to pay their losses—to continue their 
protection, and many of them might have 
been in existence to-day. 

“The next part of our question asks 
whether ‘ we are justified in opposing the 
principle of legal reserve »” 


In answer, we will say that we are only 
justified in opposing it to the extent of 
maintaining our own rights. For histcri- 
cal reasons, we do not believe in a legal re- 
serve. We believe it to be a useless tax 
upon the insured and fraught with danger. 
Therefore we are justified in vigorously 
opposing any steps taken toward compell- 
ing companies of our class to maintain a 
legal reserve. The original object of the 
reserve was to avoid encroachment upon 
the insurance fund by managers to meet 
running expenses, and aiso to require com- 
panies to make preparation to meet their 
liabilities in the future as well as the pres- 
ent. The latter is all right, and while the 
former is right it is a dead letter. If the 
managers of a legal reserve company should 
encroach upon the insurance fund to meet 
the running expenses, they would simply 
endanger the life of the company; other- 
wise no penalty would be inflicted upon 
them. Under that system the policy- 
holders alone would be the sufferers 
{rom extravagance and mismanagement 
on the part of the managers. Under our sys- 
tem, and under the laws governing it, and 
enacted through the influence of this Con- 
vention, encroachment upon the insurance 
fund to meet running expenses is avoided 
by stipulating in the contracts of insurance 
a fixed sum, applicable for expenses, and 
all payments made by policy-holders in 
excess of that sum belong to the insurance 
fund and must be used for the benefit of 
the insured. If not so used, the penalty 
falls upon the officers, and not, as in the 
case of the legal reserve system, upon the 
innocent insured. 

‘I do not wish to be understood as oppos- 
ing accumulation. Where the rate is level, 
accumulation is indispensable; but it is not 
nece-:sury to endanger the life of a com- 
pany by a predetermined legal requirement 
to hold good for alltime, and under all 
circumstances. We are living in a vicissi- 
tudinous age, and a standard of safety 
erected to day may be ruinous twenty-five 
years hence. 

**Just think of the hazards to which the 
legal reserve system is exposed. A few 
years ayo the Legislature of New York re- 
duced the legal reserve standard from 41 
per cent. to 4 per cent. And suppose the 
Legislature should repeat its action, and 
reduce it to 3!¢ per cent., which at the 
present rate of interest, would be almost 
justifiable. Such a step would cause the 
failure of almost every life insurance com- 
pany, on the legal reserve plan, in the 
United States. On the other hand, suppose 
the Legislature should enact a law compell- 
ing the Insurance Commissioners to exclude 
from the assets the ‘ market value of securi- 
ties over par value,’ ‘interest due and 
uncollected,’ and such items as are usually 
classed under the head of ‘other assets,’ 
the effect would be to close up the majority 
of the old line companies. 

‘* Again, it is generally believed that a 
revision of the valuation of real estate in 
vestments at this time would show a 
marked over-estimate of values, and would 
be liable to impair the reserve of nearly 
every company.” 


This charge that substantially nine- 
tenths of the assets of certain failed com- 
panies was either stolen outright or 
squandered in legal expenses is staple 
‘‘ matter” with the assessment advocates, 
Human nature always tries to raise a di- 
version, because human nature is always 
readily caught by one; yet one man’s sin 
can never be covered up by another 
man’s. If the assessment societies do not 
collect money enough for safety, that 
fact is neither altered nor palliated if the 
regular companies charge too much; nor 
is an overcharge by the latter to be cov- 
ered or palliated by the deficiencies of the 
former. Whenit is pointed out that the 
sums they profess to charge cannot pos- 
sibly furnish whole life insurance except 
to those who die early, the assessment 
people contrast current incomes with cur- 
rent outgoes in the companies, and point 
that easily inflamed thing. popular jeal- 
ousy of accumulation, to the ‘ palaces,” 
etc., as tho, granting all, this had anything 
to do with their own case. When con- 
fronted with the continual failures in 
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their own scheme, they point to the fail- 
ures under the other, which they greatly 
exaggerate; but we must again make the 
rejoinder that one does not belp the other. 
When the necessary insubstantiality of a 
scheme which avowedly makes ‘no as- 
sets” its foundation is shown, they point 
to the failed companies, and say: ** Be- 
hold the effect of assets in band !’ 

Mr. Fouse’s case needs only a sentence 
or two to dispose of it. Had there been 
no builaings in Chicago, there had been 
no great fire m 1871; did the buildings 
cause the fire? The failure of several 
companies mentioned by him was a ju- 
dicial murder, wrought by a law which 
treated technical as commercial insol- 
vency and, moreover, even based its 
technical insolvency upon a falsehood— 
the falsehood of *‘net” valuations, It was 
somewhat as if the law had said: ‘* Twice 
two are five—therefore, let receivers be 
appointed.” This is senseless and injuri- 
ous enough—but to assert that the re- 
serves were the cause of failure is a piece 
of silliness in a man who does not know 
better; in Mr. Fouse, who we suppose 
does know better, it is a piece of dishon- 
esty 

As for ‘‘ the hazards to which the legal- 
reserve system is exposed,” a change in 
the “‘standard.” as suggested, would make 
technical insolvency in some cases, altho 
Mr. Fouse probably is inteliigent enough 
to know that the difference, in effect, be- 
tween 4 and 4} is greater than between 
8} and 4, A simple requirement that the 
assessment societies should make definite 
contracts in dollars and then keep them 
would close up the majority of Mr. Fouse’s 
societies. The supposition about ‘ other 
assets” which he makes is greatly over- 
stated, and the “‘generally believed” with 
whieh he concludes can have no sub- 
stantial foundation until we are told by 
whom such general belief is entertained 
and on what reasons. 

The contrast he seeks to make between 
the as-umed ease of encroachment upon 
reserves by level-premium companies 
for ruuning expenses and the swift 
penalty to follow such a fault on part of 
assessment officers is beautifully put. 
The vaunted legal :eserve, says Fouse, is 
worse than no prote ction, for see the 
companies it bas ruined! It can be 
eaten into for expenses without penalty 
upon those who meddle with it, whereas 
the first touch of our insurance funds 
burns our officers’ fingers! Yet every 
week or two—and always in case of a so- 
ciety which has lived out its lictle term— 
it is found tnat the sacred never-to be- 
touched insurance fund has been repeat- 
edly depleted by expenses, A very nota- 
ble case of this has recently been presented 
in the Mutual Benetit concern at 280 
Broadway. 








INSURANCE. 
THE 1889. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


38 Years of Successful rienoe. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pclicy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maas. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera/ features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
A. JOHNHALL, Secretary. 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 

For circulars and plans, address the Home Office, 
or the agen ‘ies, 2771 Broadway, N. Y4 223 Washington 
St., Boston: 512 Walnut st.. Philadelpbia. 











STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
Se eae et $4.504.614 08S 
SPCR LitiEs. 0 2:293:939 73 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $793,045 51 


Cush surrender values stated in every policy, and 
~ mene by the Massachussetts Non- Forfeiture 


NEW — OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
. W. ANDERSON. Gen. Ag’t, 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY: BS New York, 
74th Sem{-Annoal Statement + den lst; 1889. 

















} BPE Bececccccccce cooce 00,000 00 

roe for Keins' ares Tee 2 eeeucese % 75459 a3 
ali ot or a eae QZ 

Tie Metitihcececrres cccceaccese secre : $9 etbae 26 

Mei cc esneensstorninecseniesa 92.360, 1 35 37 


ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURG! ARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 

IN ITS 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-3831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPIT 
SCRPLUS oe oeceereccccccceccececcscceccccoeees 2,000,000 00 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
Bee, jaclading are and STOCKS, PLA ATE, JEW- 


as GUA ARDED 1 BY THE YA LE AND 
HALL TIME LOCKS. 

mpany also rent SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BU RGLAR-PROOF VAULTS at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpora- 
tions and bankers; also desirable safes in upper 
bone for $10. eee: and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe Ren 
DEPOS SITS ¢ Ori MONEY RECEIVED ON 


INCOME COLLECTED ‘AND REMITTED FOR A 
ODERATE CHARGE. 

The e Company’ acts as EXECUTOR, PPMINIsTRs- 
TOR and GUARDIAN,and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTs of every description,from the Courts, 
Cc - ron. — Individuals. 

LTRUS Baty and INVESTMENTS are kept 
emanates and apart from the assets of the Compaay, 
As additional eit the Company has a S 
Trust capital of 0U0, primarily responsible © for 
trust ebliga 

WILLS RE EP rep FOR iP SAFELY KEPT 
HOUT CHARGE, 

STEPHEN A. OAR DWELE president 

JOHN B. aes, Vice-President, and % charge of 
the Trust Depai 

ROBERT AT TERSON Treas. and Sec. 

CHARLES ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, John B, Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, 
Henry C. Gibsoz. ee Me Kean, 


William Ho —— LS Griscom, 
onn ©. Bullitt 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Cornoration (Limited), 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


nts a cenaniamedacnh #1,161,697.72 
Deposited in U. S..... ..........ee00. % 200,000 


TRUSTEES FOR THE UNITED STATES: 

arse W. PEABODY, Esq.. Kidder, i abody & 

CHAUNCSY i. paren? Esq.. Pres N Y. C. & H. 

SAMUEL SLOAN, — Pres. Del., Lacka. & West. 
R. R. Co.. New Vo 

WM. A, FRENCH, “ea. Pres. Mass. Nat'l Bank. 
Abram French & Co., Boston. 

Hon. JOHN LUWELL, Boston. 





ENDICOTT & aay ag ee Managers for 
U. S., 71 Kilby St., Bost 

BUTLER, STILLMAN & HUBBARD, Coun- 
sel for New York. 


This corporation issues policies indemnifying EM- 
PLOYER» gai:st loss arising from camages they 
may be requi:ed to pay for injuries to EMPLOYES. 


RATES VERY MODERATE AND PROPORTIONED 
TO RISKS O# OCCUPATION 


In case of accident all liability is gecumed by the 
Corporation, which defends suits at its o.va cost, in- 
cluding services of EMINENT COU JNSEL, and pays, 
within limits named io policy, DAMAGES AWARD- 
ED or cost of settlement of case without liligation. 

Employer with pay- ee 4 over $60,000,W0u already 
insured in the United Sta 

No employer should sewn aheut this protection, 


KIRBY & C DWICHT, 
54 PINE STREET, NEW YORE. 
General Agents for New York State. 


THE 
AMERI- 


CAN 
FIRE 
INSU R- 
ANCE 
co.,, 
Philadelphia, 








pene ether calms. 1,464,557 21 


insurance,an 
Surplus over all Liabilities . omnes 369, 415 98 


TOTAL assETe zonsery Ist. 1889...... -#2.500,916 916 21 a 
. MONTGOMERY. 





1850. 1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets. 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Ansurance in force, 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. 3 FRALGION, Secretary. 
HEELWRIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
Wat . STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


‘‘LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy itself is the most liberal and equitable con- 
tract consistent with recognized business principles. 

THE MARKED SUCCEss aivendy achieved by this 
ae shows that it nits a want long fe 


ATTY io “AGENTS, gesting bo represent, the Com- 


any, are invited to address J. S. EY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies. at Home Office. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
1850, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
v. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


It by the insur- 








fi, Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STEBBINS, Actuary, 






STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 3Ist, 1888, 





Total Assets .... 


Surplus at four per cent.... 





Policies written............... 
Increase during year.... 


Paid Polley Holders, 


PNR TR DGRGOR, .o « ssctices. conecsess soccee 





Increase in Surplus................. sate aie 
NE ee ddan cccccatsoss tcctesee ess 
So. cain densabececeene. 


po ER SES Ra ee ee 
TMOFORSS GUTIME FORP..... ccc cccccccccc-ccces 
oo US eS a 
EMOPSCRES GFE FORF.........00000.cccccccccces 
—- i, .).. dhcsrocess. amccabeces 
I WEE... ncciceccacescesbesebes 





- $126,082,153 56 


$7,275,301 6g 
$7,940,063 63 
$1,645,622 11 
158,369 
soe 








NN SINE TI, cnc sstcsncccce cesccoeeee . 


Real Estate and Loans on collateral.......... 


United States and other Securities............. 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest........ ° 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc.................... $3,248,172 46 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Mtiatedovchasavasise Movecreaniaeh #%49,617,874 02 






$126,082,153 56 





New YORK, January 23d, 1889. 


SAMUEL E. SPROULLS, 
LUcIUY ROBINSON, LIVER HARRIMAN, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, |HeNnRY W. SMITH, 
GuonRGE 5. Cok, |ROBER« OLY PHANT, 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, l_ Ff. BAKER, 
JAMES C. HOL" EN S. THOMPSON, 
HERMANN C, VON Post, [Dubuey OLCOTT, 
ALEXANDER H. RICE, 
F. RATCHFYORD STARR, 


LEWIS MAY, 





JULIEN tT. Dav TES. 


ISAAC f. LLOYD 
WILLIAM J. EASTON....... 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 
GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D., 


Risks 
Year Assumed 
eres $34,681,420... 
ee cccocee See rcesees 
eietecskeneus . 56,832,719...... ‘ 
RM pe oo CR Bo ccccess 
See ee 





NICHOLAS C. MILLER 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS..... 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audito 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual 


Risks 
Outstanding Surplus. 
ee $4,743,771 
6c a cerncebenens 5,012,634 
eves 393,809.208...... «+++. 5,643,568 
cocn SEs ccscccs «eee 6,204,442 
Sees Mn ns2scdce0as 7,940,063 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


ROBERT SEWELL, 
S. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,|J¥O. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON, 
GEORGE BLISs, 

Rurvus W. PeCKHAM, 

. ,Hosaae “ ERRICK, 


{HENRY H. ROGERs, 


| TH*ODOKE MORFORD, 
WILLIAM BA pouce, 
PR¥STON B. PLUM 

| WILLIAM D. W ‘ASH BUEN 
STUYV«&SANT FIsH, 
Averstts D. JUILLIARD, 
CHARLES E. MILIER, 





-P. DIXON, 





seouusces gages Wnsimeeiioens: 


..2d Vice-President. 


etecsesonccesesooosese Secretary. 
FREDERIC SCHROEDER... 


nceudinnel Assistant Secretary 





WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. P. SANDS, Cashier 
WALTER R. GILLETTE, M.D 


E. J. MARSH, M.D., Medical Directors. 
WM. G. DAVIES, Solicitor. 








J, M, ALLEN, President, 
w. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


Orrices, 93 New YorK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental 4 Brooklyn,cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


-$2,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforaliclaims. 299.768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
ee CE vnvcceesevesesessasate . 1,226,691 66 


Reserve tor re-insurance... 


Total Assets,Jan,.15t,1889..$5,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


WM. L. ANDREWS, F. C. MOORE. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD re MeCURDY 
GEOKGE BLISS EDWARD MARTIN, 
HIRAM BAKNEY, ALEXANDER 4 ORR, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, CYKUS PECK, 
CHARLES H. BOUTH, JNO.' RIKER, 

E. W. CORLIES, ALFRED RAY, 

JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 
HENRY EVANS WM H.SWAN, _ 
JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. >PAULDING, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. SLATEE 
AURSLIUS R. HULL, LAWKENCETURNURE 
WM. H. HURLBUT. THEC ODOKE F. VALL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON, J, MILVE, 

WM. G. LOW, JACOB WENDELL, 
H. H. LAMPORT, 


RT 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, renee nee Dep 


F.C, MOORE. P President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec 





HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 23d, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of itsafairs 
on the Sist of December, 1888 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1808 ........ $5,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 











SRERD, THER, .coccces cocs ctnccctsccssossces 1,328,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums................0+++ at 252,404 9 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 31st December, 18%8,.... . . ...... $3,867,260 
Losses paid during the same 

IE cistibinsennindecceredin $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 

penses.. ° nae 687,287 98 
The Company ‘ane ‘he following Assets, 

viz.: 4 
United States and State of New York 

Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise,... 2,469,000 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

BE Gist oncidittnacicn) aciemiienagidie’ 569,947 20 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,...... 1,374,912 2 
Ne iiinncekases <cccesieccnnaein 252,512 0 





Das sccdsncimcsundead $12,167,986 34 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifthof February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives. on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of torty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums ofthe Company for the vear ending 
3lst December, 1838, for which certificates will be ts 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES. HA’S H. MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JAMEs G. DE BORE 
A. A. RAVEN. HARLES D. LEVER! 
JAMES LOW. N TON SMITH 
WM. STURGIS (DW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L_ RIKER 
EDMU CORLISS, A NW. HAR 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, ISA LL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB BURSLEY 
HORACE GRAY AME> A. HEWLETT, 
WIL ME. DODGE, GEOKGE H. 


cy 
LAWRENC LAC ONURE, 


ES BCE Tr gustav AMSINC 
. Bu GUS . 
NRY E. WLEY WILLIAM G. BOULTON 
Bou ELL H. HOADLEY. 


JOHN D. JoNnEs. ‘President, 


ea 

3] 
z> 
— 
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May 9, 1889.]' 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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HOME 


Insurance Co.of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1889. 





CAPITAL STOCK - © © © - 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies Z 

Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 
Real Estate 

Loans on stocks . . 

Loans on Bonds and Mortgages 

Interest due and accrued 


BONDS. 


$3,000,000 00 


FOLLOWS: 


$359,833 26 
626,500 15 
1,345,675 14 
239,400 00 
701,300 00 
79,008 83 


Par Value. Market Value 


United States Currency . 


-¢ per cent. $1, 
United States of 1907 


HENRY J. FERRIS 


—— > =? 
127,500 00 


00, 








District of Columbia of 1924 3°65 = - 850, 000 00 1,045,500 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie & West’n R. "R. Co. Re org’d First 

Lien > ” 200 000 00 212.000 00 

2, giles & St. Louis &. R. Co. First’ Mortgage. . * “ 112,000 00 102,480 00 
N.Y. & — R. R. First Mortgage en 

P aere - -" 100,000 00 131,000 00 
Valley Sais Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage 

Gold e * se 100,000 00 105,000 00 
Ohio & pod Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 

(19 . * o 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, a Evansville Railway Co. First 

Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920) g © . 100,000 00 104,000 00 
Cleveland, Columous, Cincinnati and Indianapolis | 

_R. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) * - 100,000 00 130,000 00 
Louisville, New Albuny and Chicago Railway Co. 

First Mortgage (1910) .  * ” 100,000 00 115,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaranteed 

(Reyisterea). . gx "a 100,000 00 103,000 00 
Albermarle & Chesaneake ‘Canal Co. 1st M’v’ ‘ge (1909) 7 = * 100,000 00_ 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. First 

Mortgage (1921) . Ss * . 100,000 00 106,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsbureb Railway Co. ‘Ist 

Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 . 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & EN Railway 

Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) Se * . 50,000 00 60,000 00 
San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Co. ist 

Mortgaxze Gold (1926) . es * * 45.000 00 40,500 00 
Virginia Midland Railway Uo. General M’t? ge( 1936) Ba sad 50,090 00 40.000 00 
lowa Central Ruilway Co. First Mortgage. . va* - 25,000 00 20,000 00 
Jeffersonviile, Madison and — m< Co. 

First a - - ) hare ) <=? - 29.009 00 33.640 00 
Mississippi. . . § * -” 20.000 00 20,000 00 
New York City . . Bs ¥ 200,000 CO 214,000 00 
City of Richmond, Va. . Bin ” 50.000 00 54,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., lnternal Improvement e * = 122,643 46 123,869 89 
1000 Shares Fort Wayne and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 

ferred . $100 each 100,000 00 110,000 90 
1000 Lake Shore & Michigan ‘Southern Rail- 
way Company . 100“ 100,000 00 104,000 00 
500 Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Ruilway "Co. Preferred . . 100 “ 50,000 00 46,250 00 
500 Chicazo, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co. 
Preferied . 100 =O ** 50,000 00 51,750 00 
500 ** Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 100 “ 50,000 U0 54.000 00 
500 *“ ##$New York Central& Hudson RiverR.R 100 “ 50,000 00 54,000 00 
367. ‘** Lowa Central Preferred . 100“ 36,700 00 11,010 00 
200 “ American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . . to *« 2 20.600 00 29,000 00 
200 ‘Mercantile National Bank of N.Y. | 100 * 20.000 00 34.000 00 
0 Bank of America, N. Y. ce: ae 20 000 36.000 00 
200 +“ Manhattan Company, N. YY. = 10,000 17,000 00 
200 +“ ##Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. 5 a = * 10,000 11,800 00 
200 “ Chatham National Bank of N. Y. ; 25 “ 5.000 13,100 00 
200 “ National Bankot CommerceofN.Y. . 100 “ 20 000 35.400 00 
200 +“ Nassau Bank es 10,000 00 15,300 00 
20 * Nauonal Kutchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. Y. tw Os = a 5,000 00 9,000 00 
1% “ §t. Nicnolas Bank of N.Y . 2 aaa 12,500 00 15,000 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N.Y... 100 “ 10,000 00 22,500 00 
100 ‘“ National Bank of the Republic . .. 100 “* 10,000 00 15,200 00 
100 *“ Fourth National Bank of N.Y. ... 100 “ 10,000 00 14,300 00 
200 ‘“* Holland Trust Co. . . ee 20,000 00 42,000 00 
100 “ Franklin Trust Co., Brookiyn cre * 10,000 00 17,200 00 
50 ‘ Metropolitan Trust Co . se ae 5,000 00 9,200 00 
$8,961,657 27 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital . $8,000,000 00 
peserve Premium Fund 3,767,507 00 
gngaid Losses and Taxes 485,427 38 
oe ing Fund... 22,203 78 
Unpaid Reinsurance and Commission on n Uneollected Premiums 184,056 50 
Net surplus : 1,502,462 61 
TOTAL ASSETS, $8,961,657 27 
LT 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, JOUN H. WASHBURN, , 
THOMAS BL GREENE, {8° ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr,, j Vice-Pres'te. 


AREUNAH M. BUR RTIs, | Assistant Secretaries 





THE 29th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF TH£& 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 











OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year E. nding December 31st, 1888. 








Bonds and Mo’ 
Real — a... _ 


Interest and Rents due and accru 
Premiums, deferred and in transit. 


I hereby certify, that after a persona/ exa 
as stated. 


Market value of Stocks and Suni gives over bynes value... 


terre 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER AssETs, JANUARY Ist, 1888... ....ccccceee ss -$79,297,955,46 








Income. 
eeescoes ~~" O00 coeecesecesseses SOS POO COOH OOOe + See eeeereeeeeee 047,813.35 
| vay a Nema eatenentE =rrserneseranvenne,cooncorevescoee OIE | iakemmiamias 
$106,256, 983.05 
Disbursements. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments.................0---sseceeees $7,228,095.66 
Di Surrender Values, Annuities and Discounted Endowments. . 4,658,361.73 
Total patd Policy-holders..u.....000.00000 $11 884,45 7.44 
Dpivitent enGy Ja ca i iécteen °° ébensiasctnbieds 7,000.00 
mm. ions, vertising, Postage hange.... Se recccececeseseccces . 
General Expenses, State, > County and foe ee coc eoeecccscesccocoocces _ Sissons 16,829,906.18 





Net Ledger Assets, December 31, a Rees $8042 7,026.92 





Assets. 


oe ‘the " Equitable’ “Buildings and’ purchases unde + $25,660,786.64 


Sh tnan dlindd'en) at o-obananuaibbessdacus eune 1 156. 
U nited States 5 Stocks shed City Stocks, in Trust paen-oeeae and _— Z 
Pk aR Rl LL 5 Ee EPL IELELELED LENGE «EE eeeees 34,398,598. 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (Market Value, $1,042,207)... ........ .00 
Real Estate outside the a of New York, fooler oe a — 
UNE SU ak 50 on tans ocenemaehoeenhhidaeaeasaal - 6,747,232.81 
Cash in Banks and in transit (since soosives end invested)...: ccccccesecese 942.67 
Due from Agents on account of Premiums Chesteecccgedeseseccese 497,909.45  $89,427,026.92 





nora 18. 718.58 
2,078 178.00 








Total Assets, December 31, 1888. snasnpensisbanieeiia OB re 


mination of the securities 
accounts described in this statement, I find czamination of the wert and 


JOHN A. MeCALL, Comptroller, 





thie surp/us the sual dividends will be 


Increase of Income... 


LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
HENRY A. HUKLBUT, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, 
HENRY DAY, 
M. HARTLEY, 
H. M. ALEXANDER, 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 
CHARLES G. LANDON, 
ert og Mf sg 
ge (al 

. BOUDINOT ‘COLT, 


EUGENE KELLY, 
JOHN D. JONES, 
JOHN SLOANE} 
8. BORKOWE, 


G. W. CARLETON, 
E. W. LAMBERT, 
H. S. TERBELL, 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, 
WILLIAM M_ BLISS, 
JOHN J. McCOOK, 
B. F. RANDOLPH, 


New Assurance written tn 1888 vec ssevsee seseereee 
Total Outstanding A SSUrAance......sscreee-sserssernes 


Total Liabilities, including legal reserve on alt 
existing Policies (4 per cent. Standard)... $74,248,207.81 


Total Undivided Surplus, over 4% Reserve...... 


Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in 5 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class, is 13,812,983.00 


We certify to the correctness Fine chaps cnlouiation Of the reserve and surplus. 





20, 794,715.15 


eral class, is $6,981,782.1 


@EO. W PHILLIPS, 
@. @. VAN CISE, 


“$153, 9331535: 
. 549,216,126, 


.- $3,718,128, 


| Actuaries 





Lncrease of Surplus e (Four, per cent. br. se-ecvceseccecsesceesees 2,090,460. 
Lncrease Of ASSClS ...1....c0ecc. cos-s00s 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presipewr, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Presipent. 


inicciaip tannin: sdieiidad ‘10,664,018, 


JOHN A, STEWART, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH. 
LEVI P, MURTON, i 


GEORGE H. STUART, 
A. VAN BERGEN, 

T. DeWITT CUYLER, 
OLIVER AMES, 
EUSTACE C. FITZ, 

8. H. PHILLIPS, 
HENRY R. WOLCOTT, 
GUSTAV G POHL, 
JOHN A. McCALL, 
JAMES H, DUNHAM, 
DANIEL R. NOYES. 


C, B, ALEXANDER, 
GEO. De F. L. DAY, 
J. F. De NAVARRO, 
JOSEPH T. LOW 
EDWARD W SCOTT, 





M aximum Security. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Pres. and Act’y. 


Send for Prospectus or call in persun. 


Minimum Cost, 


: THE PROVIDENT SAVINCS 
Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain for the same money from any of the old 
companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost cf level | peseeeaen insurance on the one hand, and the insecu 
rity and uncortainty of assessment insurance un the other. ’ 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





al 





THE LEADING COMPANY, IN ITS SPECIAL 


PIELD, IN THE WORLD. 





WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, President. 


WILLIAM E. MIDGLEY, Vice President. 


VINCENT R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 


RICH’D K. SHELDON, Treasurer 


Home Office in the 
EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


The Blanket Policy issued by this Company 
covers every hazard of a Boiler Explosion. 





UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CINCINNATI, O. 


The Compane tnvites attention to its popular poli- 
cies issued on 


LIFE-RATE END°WMENT PLAN, 


which combine present protection with future en- 
dowment benefit aterdinary Life Kates 





For m spore thea 0 years the income from Interest has 
more than all Death Claims, Tetacea Endow- 
ments, Rents and Taxes. 

eu has been lowest, 

its Interest Rate the highest of 
pa Life company in the United States. 
Dr. JOHN DAVIS, Pres. B.P.MARSHALL, See, 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 


ASSETS. Dee, $ist, ISSN, $19,272,338 
Li ABILITIES. tend de ee Seta a 


"$4,436,189 73 73 

LIFE RATE EN De W WENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate premium 

Asnnal cash ribuiions are paid upon all 


ey ry policy has indorsed thereon the cash “ene 
insurance 


der and pald-u values to which the in- 
*pamphi fatitied by thie maaeachorts Scuba. 
e* an ues for an senton 
plication to the Company’s Office, oa - 


BENJ.F, STEVENS, President. 
J08, M, GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
8, F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WH, B, TURNER, Aecst. See, 
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Old and Young. 


THE ENDING OF GUINEVERE. 
BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 



















































































































THE Chronicler Giraldus, 
In Coeur de Leon’s reign, 

At Glastonbury Abbey 
In Abbot Henry’s train, 

Stood over, while they oped the tomb 
Where, still as stone, had lain 


The body of King Arthur 
Since the sixth hundredth year, 
And’by him his disloyal wife 
And dear Queen Guinevere, 
Brought by his Knights from Almesbury 
To sleep beside him here. 


And in his dusty pages 
The curious have read 

The marvels that he witnessed, 
When the grave gave up its dead, 

Which, had he leaned on others’ eyes, 
Slight credence would have bred. 


For, digging by the altar 
Beneath the Chapel floor, 

They happed on a great tombstone 
Down seven feet and more, 

So broad and thick that raising it 
Tired Brothers half a score, 


And found it bore face-downwards 
A cross of lead, laid on, 

And on the cross engraven, 
But turned toward the stone: 

“ Here lies King Arthur buried 
In the Isle of Avalon.” 


And, digging nine feet deeper, 
They found his body laid 

In a cave-like timber coffin, 
All of one tree-trunk made, 

With thigh-bones like the giants 
Who once in Cornwall preyed. 


But on the skull beheld they 
A sight to make men weep 

For in the bone were dinted— 
Yet plain, they clove so deep— 

Ten wounds; and with thelightest Death 
One of our age would reap. 


And by his strength was lying 
The grace of Guinevere, 

She who was in his life-time, 
So false and yet so dear— 

By Launcelot and six good knights 
Borne hither on a bier. 


Now those good knights, who bore her, 
All of the Table Round, 

Rode not in flashing armor 
As when they did confound 

The armies of the heathen 
On many a battle-ground; 


But donned the robe of penance 
And of a holy life, 

The meek, gray robe, which closes 
The tale of joy and strife— 

Which is to eager youth a shroud, 
Though soft to widowed wife— 


And lived in the waste places 
Of desert or dark wood 

A life to prayer devoted 
And fellow creatures’ good, 

And solving how our Father’s will 
Might best be understood. 


For after that King Arthur, 
And all who did remain 

Of his Round Table round him, 
At Slaughterbridge were slain, 

And Guinevere at Almesbury 
The Holy Vow had ta’en, 


The noble Knight, Sir Launcelot, 
Sir Launcelot du Lake, 

Had sought her in her convent 
And vowed for her dear sake 

The service of religion 
Upon him, too, to take. 


And Bors and seven other knights, 
Who loved Sir Launcelot well, 
Chancing to come upon him 
Lone in his hermit-cell, 
Laid down their armor also 
As hermits there to dwell. 


But when men brought the tidings 
Of the end of Guinevere, 

They hasted down to Almesbury 
And bore her on a bier 

T'o Glastonbury Abbey, 
The Minster of the mere, 


The daughter of Leodegrance 
Who reigned in Cameliard, 

The cousin of Duke Cador 
Who ruled it afterward, 

A mirror to all maidens once 
Who footed Cornish sward. 


The Chronicler Giraldus, 

When the monks unsealed the tomb, 
Three things above all other 
Observed amid the gloom, 





The giant bones of Arthur, 
And the wounds that dealt his doom; 


And far above these marvels twain 

The famous golden hair, 

Wrapped round the Queen from crown to 
heel 

As gloriously fair 

As when it meshed Sir Launcelot 

And Arthur inits snare 


But lo, as swift they raised her 
To love it in the light, 
Bethinking how its splendor 
All ages should delight, 

ft crumbled into dust and air 
Before their cheated sight. 


It had fulfilled its mission 

To aid us to believe 

The story which true minstrels 
In ancient days did weave, 
But men in their new wisdom 
Are tardy to receive. 


And conning old Giraldus, 

We muse with chastened mind, 

How round the realm’s two noblest hearts 
Those gleaming locks were twined, 

In thrall to the disloyal Queen 

To their last beat to bind. 


And reading old Giraldus, 

We fancy once again 

The whole sweet, sad, old story 

In the fourth King Edward’s reign, 
By Master William Caxton 

First printed in Britaine, 


Of Arthur and his wooing 
And Merlin’s prophecy: 

Of Launcelot’s undoing 

And the Queen’s agony, 
When Agravaine and Modred 
Upon their love played spy: 


Of Arthur’s own undoing 

When his most puissant knight, 
From his right hand was banished 
In his last bitter fight, 

Fought with the false Sir Modred 
Hard by Tintagel’s hight; 


And then of bold Sir Bedivere 

And the hurling of the brand 

Into the lake enchanted, 

And the barge that drew to land 
The three mysterious queens who bore 
King Arthur from the strand: 


Of Guinevere’s repentance 

In cloistered Almesbury, 

How Launzelot she met not 

Save with her sisters by, 

And bade him come to her no more 
Till he or she should die: 


And lastly of the ending, 

When the last of Arthur’s knights, 
Not now in the bright armor 
Clashed in a hundred fights, 

But in monks’ hoods of hodden 

Paid her the last sad rites 


And bore her in a litter ’ 
Down to St. Joseph’s fane, 

To lie beside King Arthur 

As Wife and Queen again, 

Washed by long years of penance 

From her love’s glittering stain. 

New YORK Ciry. 
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A WORLD OLD STORY. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 











Mr. JOSEPH LATIMER was the owner 
and editor of a daily journal in one of our 
large inland cities. When his son Hugh 
married he took him into partnership 
and made him managing-editor of the 
paper, which by that time had become a 
very valuable property. Gradually Mr. 
Latimer gave up his active interest in 
The Aye to his son, who came, however, 
to the house every evening to consult 
with him. 

One day, when the future policy of the 
paper upon an important inter-state com- 
mercial question was to be decided, 
Hugh found his father waiting in the 
hall for him. He beckoned him into the 
library. ‘‘ We shall not be interrupted 
here,” he said. 

But the sweet, decided voice of a 
woman sounded from the stairs: ‘‘ Bring 
Hugh up to my room, my dear. It is 
too cold for me in the library.” 

The young man gave an impatient 
shrug. ‘‘I have very little time, and it 
will take so long to explain the matter to 
Mother!” 

** Yes, yes,” said Mr. Latimer. ‘“ But 
don’t be impatient with her, Hugh; she 





point in the paper when it started, and 
her interest is just as keen now.” 
**Tt was a little six by ten weekly sheet 
then, full of stories and mddles,” grum- 
bled the young man as he followed his 
father up the stairs. But he smiled as he 
entered the cheery little room, with its 
warm, crimson drapery and bright wood- 
fire, known in the house as Mother’s Cor- 
ner, and gave his mother a hearty hug 
and kiss. She was a slight, delicate, 
daintily dressed woman, with her white 
hair curling a little on her forehead, a 
soft color on her cheeks, and a certain 
gleam of command in her friendly brown 
eyes. 
The Latimer children were all proud of 
their mother’s beauty and charm; and 
they were besides as fond of her as they 
had been when they were children, she 
being, as Hugh often said, ‘the .most 
motherly of mothers.” 
“Is Clara with you, 
asked. 
‘** Yes; she is in the parlor with Fran 
ces. Are you not going down, Mother?” 
** Presently. I must take part in this 
pour parler first.” She sat down beside 
her little work-table near the fire. ‘‘Go 
on, boys, I am all attention,” nodding 
and smiling brightly at them. 
The two men began their consultation, 
but under a restraint. Mrs. Latimer ia- 
terrupted them with incessant questions. 
“1 am shamefully ignorant on this 
matter, Hugh,” she said at last. ‘* In- 
deed, I have not helped you at all on The 
Age this winter as I should have done. 
What with managing the house and tak- 
ing Frances into society and overlooking 
Jerry at college I have lost Je mot on 
bome and foreign politics.” 
**I keep Clara in ignorance of both,” 
said Hugh. ‘‘ A foul muddle everywhere, 
I tell her. Women had better keep apart 
from it.” 
**Oh, Clara!” The color rose to Mrs. 
Latimer’s cheek. She was silent a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Pray do not decide on this mat- 
ter, Joseph,” she said, “until I have 
looked into it a little. Your papa used 
to say, Hugh, ‘ Give me Susan’s intuitions 
before any man’s reasonings.’” She 
smiled fondly at her husband. 
‘Ah, Mother, you like to put your 
little fingers into every pie!” said Hugh, 
with a short, annoyed laugh. 
Mrs. Latimer shot a keen glance at 
him. The joke jarred on her. As she 
sat there every day, listening to the fam- 
ily consultations, she always liked to re- 
member Madame de Maintenon stitching 
at her seam in the council of the king, 
speaking the decisive word which con- 
trolled the destinies of France. 
But Hugh just now had spoken to her 
as to a child who must be amused. 
** Hugh!” 
Only the other day she was teaching 
the dull boy his primer; and how dull he 
was! 
They were talking now of a newspaper 
man from New York, who had written 
two or three articles for The Age. 
“If you say so, Father,” said Hugh, 
‘ I will make a permanent arrangement 
with Noblet to-night. He is the very 
man for the times.” 
‘Then the times demand neither wit, 
logic nor sense,” said Mrs. Latimer, with 
acerbity. ‘‘The manis slangy and shal- 
low.” 
‘*He really is a very popular writer 
just now, my dear,” said her husband, 
gently. ‘‘He will help the paper immense- 
ig.” 
‘*By lowering its tone? His style is 
execrable, Surely you will allow, Jo- 
seph, that lam a judge of good English. 
You used to say that my taste was 
founded on the best models.” 
**Yes, yes, Susan; but the models and 
you and I are all a little old fashioned, I 
am afraid.” 
The angry tears rose to Mrs. Latimer’s 
eyes. ‘‘Myopinion is of very little value, 
I see,’ she said. ‘‘I shall not offer it 
again. Do as you think best.” 
Hugh put his hands on her shoulders 
and kissed her. ‘I’m afraid we must in 
this case, Mammy dear,” he said. ‘‘ No- 
blet will be a big card for us. I must tel- 
ephone for him to-night. The Fra is 


Hugh?’ she 





used to consult with me about every 


- 


She knitted her brows and snipped her 
thread wrathfully, but did not speak, 
Hugh remembered how these signs used 
to make his heart quake when he was a 
little chap, standing before her knees, 
Dear Mammy! Under all she was always 
soft-hearted and loving. He recollected 
that he had promised Jerry to try to 
change his mother’s opinion in a certain 
matter, and with the blundering dullness 
ofa man he chose this most unlucky mo- 
ment to do it. 

“Oh, by the way, 
Jerry.” 


Well, what about Jerry?’ said Mrs, 
Latimer, coldly. 

‘*The boy wishes to join a fraternity at 
college, and”— 

‘*You need not go on; I am perfectly 
aware of his wishes. He will join no 
fraternity. His father and you were 
graduated with honor, and you belonged 
to no such ridiculous organizations.” 

*“‘T should not call them ridiculous, 
Mother. They belong to .he confedera- 
tive spirit of the times. Everything is 
done now by clubs, associations and 
guilds. This fraternity which Jerry 
wishes to join is one of the most impor- 
tant in the college. The best men in his 
class belong to it. Really, dear. you are 
making a mistake. It would keep the 
boy out of much temptation.” 
**Nonsense! I have no patience with 
these new-fangled notions about coddling 
boys. My brothers at Jerry’s age learned 
their lessons in the attic. If they did not 
know them they had a caning either at 
school or at home. And look at the men 
they made! But the boys of this genera- 
tion! They must be coaxed to do their 
simple duty. Why, Jerry came to me 
yesterday asking to have a room in the 
third floor fitted up for his own use. His 
camera and lathe and foils and all his 
other jim-cracks must go into it—‘so that 
he could invite his friends there.’” 

‘An excellent idea!” exclaimed Mr, 
Latimer, with a pleased Jaugh. ‘‘I will 
order the room to be repapered to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* You do not suppose that I consented 
to such a thing, Joseph?” Mrs. Latimer 
replied, actually growing pale in her ex- 
citement. ‘I will keep my boy under 
my owneye. Hecan bring his compan- 
ions to this room. They shall always be 
welcome. JI will do what I can to enter- 
tain and amuse them. Why should Jerry 
wish to go off alone with them? If they 
are doing nothing to be ashamed of they 
would not wish to go off alone.” 

Mr. Latimer never replied to his wife 
when her hands began to tremble and her 
jaws to grow pale. But Hugh answered, 
impatiently: ‘“‘ Jerry will never learn to 
walk unless you let him stand alone, 
Mother. You have had seventeen years 
to instill good principles into him. Now 
let him try them.” 

Mrs. Latimer rose. ‘‘I have decided. 
I have refused to allow Jerry to use the 
room or to join the fraternity, There 
must be something wrong in the compan- 
ions whom he cannot receive in his moth- 
er’s presence,” she said, with haughty 
severity. 

Hugh nodded, good-humoredly. ‘‘ Very 
well. He is your son, Mother, not mine. 
What is it, Robert ?” asa servant knocked 
at the door. 

‘*Mr. Lyons’s cards, sir. 
mer and Miss Frances.” 

‘“Hugh’s wife isin the parler, my dear,” 
Mr. Latimer said. ‘‘Do not go down. 
You need not be bored with these young 
people. She will play duenna.” 

‘* Bored!” Mrs. Latimer groaned as she 
rose. ‘ You use the right word, indeed! 
But if I go down, young Lyons will not 
stay.” 

The father and son glanced at edch 
other. ‘‘Dan Lyons is a very worthy 
honorable young fellow, Mother,” said 
Hugh. ‘He is reckoned the strongest 
among the young lawyers at our bar.” 

‘* Very probably,” said his mother, with 
chilly brevity. 

“And really, my dear,” ventured her 
husband, ‘‘ there is no better family in the 


Mother; about 


For Mrs. Lati- 


city than the Lyons. Daniel is not de 
pendent on his profession. He has 
means.” 





trying to snap him up,” 


‘*That may be.” 
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« And he is an active member of St. 
Jude’s Church. 

«‘ And what is all this to me? [am not 
curious about his creed, or bis bank ac- 
count.” 

“It is just this to you, Mother,” said 
Hugh, bluntly: ‘‘The man has loved 
Frances for years, and I think she is in- 
terested in him. There is actually no ob- 
jection to him ; yet you persistently freeze 
him out of the house. Why do you do 

it? It is a question of life and happiness 
with poor little Fan. What reason have 
you ?”’ 

Mrs. Latimer’s eyes flashed, but she 
controlled herself and was silent for a 
minute. Then she said, slowly : 

‘‘T simply do not like the man. He is 
not the kind of person I wish Frances to 
marry. It is a case of Dr. Fell, I suppose. 
Your father, when he came to visit me, 
was grave and tender and courteous. 
This voung man is flippant ; he is eter- 
nally joking and making puns. The cbit- 
ter-chatter that goes on between him and 
Frances wearies me beyond endurance. 
He is a type of the modern young man, I 
suppose.” 

‘Precisely, Mammy, and Fan belongs 
to the same generation. After all, itis 
for Fan he comes a-wooing, not you. You 
have my father. Dad is perfection, I 
know ; but we cannot all be like him.” 

“ Frances will hardly engage herself to 


aman who is repugnant to me. I think 
that closes the matter.” 
“Oh, of course,” said Hugh. *‘ Will 


you walk down-street with me, Father? 
The night is pleasant.” 

Mrs. Latimer did not go down to the 
parlor when the two men left her. She 
perfectly understood the cold disapproval 
in their faces as they bade her good- 
night. ‘*They think I have no right to 
control the lives of my children,” she 
said, the bitter tears creeping down her 

cheeks. ‘ As if I did not give them life! 
Asif I would not pour out my heart’s 
blood for them !” 

It was not only aquestion of love. Mrs. 
Latimer knew that her intellect was 
stronger than that of any of her children; 
she had age and experience. And yet, 
she ought not to decide and judge for 
them ! 

About eleven o’clock Fan tapped at her 
door and came in, with a shy quiet in her 
step and movement very unusual in that 
gay little chatterbex. The girl’s cheeks, 
too, were pale and there was a tender 
softness in her dark eyes, very close to 
tears. 

“What is it, Frances?’ her mother 
said, coldly. ‘‘ Do you wish to see me?” 

“Only to say good-night, Mamma.” 
She kneeled down and put her head in 
her mother’s lap, looking up, her lips 
trembling with the secret she had to tell. 
Mrs, Latimer guessed it and her soul 
filled with a blind rage. . 

“T will not hear it!” she cried to her- 
self, ‘‘I will never consent! My baby— 
my little girl, Dan Lyons’s wife!” 

‘“Won’t you put your arms around me, 
Mamma? I do so love you to-night!” 
whispered Fan, with a sob. 

Mrs. Latimer patted her as she might a 
troublesome cat. ‘‘ Now jump up, Fran- 
ces, and go to bed,” she said, briskly. 

Fan rose. ‘‘I wished to talk a little to 
you, Mammy dear, about”—she said, 
timidly. 

“Not now—not now! Ihave something 
to think of; an important business mat- 
ter.” 

‘To-morrow, then.” Fan threw her 
arms about her mother and strained her 
to her breast. Mrs. Latimer sat like a 
stone; yet she loved her child with a 
fiery energy. She was her child; she 
had given to her blood and heart and 
mind! Surely she ought to direct her fu- 
ture life. 

When Frances reached the door her 
mother said: ‘*‘ Who was here to-night ?” 

‘Clara and—Mr. Lyons, Mamma.” 
“Mr, Lyons remained after Clara had 

gone ?” 

““Yes”—her face blushing radiant, 
**He”— 

“Do not let it occur again. He is a 
young man whose character and manner 
are distasteful to me, Frances, Encour- 
age no intimacy with him,” 





** Mother !” 

‘** Good-night, my dear.” 

‘* You must hear me, Mother.” 

“That will do. I wish to be alone.” 

The girl flung out her arms like an an- 
gry child. ‘“Itis Iwhoam alone. . You 
drive me from you,” she said, and left the 
room. 

There was an absolute calm in the 
Latimer household for several weeks. 
Dan Lyons never came to the house again 
and his name was not mentioned even by 
the continually chattering Clara. - Jerry 
never spoke again of the fraternity nor of 
the room which he had planned. He did 
not, however, bring his friends to his 
mother’s little parlor, and laughed some- 
what grimly when she urged him to do 
it. 

‘*There’s something about boys you 
don’t understand,” he said. 

Mrs. Latimer smiled. As if a woman 
of her keen insight and judgment could 
not read those transparent, immature 
minds! 

Noblet was engaged by The Age, and 
she read with contempt his crude, slash- 
ing articles; but there was no doubt of 
their popularity. Everybody congratu- 
lated Mr. Latimer on this brilliant access 
to his staff, and the paper nearly doubled 
its subscription list. 

When Hugh mentioned this fact in his 
mother’s room one evening, she said: ‘‘ I 
am sorry for the public taste, then. 
Twenty-five years ago such colloquial 
touch-and-go talk would not have been 
tolerated in a leading article.” 

**And if you read an article of those 
days now it would seem stilted even to 
you. The world changes its base with 
each generation. It may go backward, 
but it does change its base.” 

‘*T shall not change mine,” said Mrs. 
Latimer, calmly. 

There was a knock at the door. Mrs. 
Latimer noticed that her husband went 
quickly to open it, glancing at Hugh with 
a controlled excitement in his face. 

Frances entered, and, close beside her, 
was Dan Lyons. Even in her astonish- 
ment the thought flashed into Mrs. Lati- 
mer’s mind that he was really a manly, 
handsome fellow. She rose. ‘* What? 
—I do not understand, Frances.” 

‘This is my husband, Mother. I mar- 
ried him two months ago. I could not 
have your blessing, so I—oh, Mamma, I 
loved him! I cid not want to find a man 
like Father to marry, as you did for me, 
but just Dan—Dan!” The words tum- 
bled out over each other as Fan laughed 
andcried and dragged her husband and 
mother together. 

‘*Two months ago ?” 

“Tt is all right, my dear—all right,” 
said Mr. Latimer. ‘‘Old Father Johns 
married them. He says he knew you 
would relent when you had learned to 
appreciate Dan.” 

‘*T hope you may be happy, Frances,’ 
Mrs. Latimer said at last. Shekissed her 
with lips that were like ice. She gave her 
hand to Lyons without a word. 

‘* But she did give it,” Hugh told his 
wife that night. ‘‘She acted like a 
thorough-bred, poor little Mother! Dan 
wanted to joke it off, but I got them out 
of the room, as soon as I could, to give her 
time to recover. When they were gone 
she turned to me. ‘ My child, run away te 
be married! My modest, innocent Fan! 
Is it my fault? Dal J drive her to it? 
And just then, as ill-luck would have it, 
Jerry came in, his face red, and a silly 
leer inh seyes. He began to hiccough. 
{t is the second time that I’ve caught the 
boy drunk this winter. He’s in a bad set, 
you know. Mother stood up straight, 
looking at him, as ghastly as tho she had 
been dealt her death-blow. I think she 
wholly forgot Fan’s marriage in this hor- 
ror. ‘Isthis my fault? she said. ‘ Have 
I made his home so hateful to him that ?— 
I caught the little brute to take him away, 
but she stopped me. ‘Go, Hugh. Leave 
me with my boy.’ So there she is in her 
misery.” 

‘ There is no reason why she should be 
miserable,” said the practical Clara. 
‘** Dan Lyons will be as good and loving a 
husband to Fan as ever woman had. And 
as for Jerry, the boy does not take to 
scam pishness nor liquor naturally, But 





your mother provided no safety-valve for 
his young blood. She tries to run her 
children into the mold of the last gener- 
ation, and it can’t be done—it can’t be 
done! She will not see that while right 
and wrong remain the same, since the be- 
ginning of the world, tastes, habits, man- 
ners change every thirty years. Do you 
think she ever will see it?” 

**I do not know. Poor Mother! she 
does like her own way,” remembering the 
Noblet affair. 

While the young people discussed her, 
Mrs. Latimer alone faced the question 
which comes to every man and woman of 
middle age: ‘* Why was she alien to these 
children? Who was to blame?” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 








THE TUNE THAT JOHNNY 
PLAYED 


BY MARY C. HUNTINGTON, 





PLACID and gentle was Dobbin Gray: 
Sure as the stars in the Milky Way. 
No tricksy urchin could make her shy: 
Nostartling object affright her eye; 
Nor popping crackers, nor bang of gun 
That trustworthy equine start to run. 
‘She’d slumber with such a tranquil grace 
Just fronting a snorting engine’s face; 
And the score and eight of her years were 
blessed 
With all the virtues e’er steed possessed. 
Now Johnny Tucker, her master’s son, 
Despised the fame that old Dob had won. 
No ambling and rat-tailed nag for him 
With mane grown scarce and with eyeballs 
dim, 
But a dashing charger with eyes of flame, 
(And Gyp or Rocket should be its name), 
With white starred forehead and four 
white feet, 
And never a racecourse steed more fleet! 
One day it chanced that the farmer, pressed 
By spring-time duties which give no rest, 
Bade Johnny “‘ tackle old Dob” and go 
Down to the village, a mile below, 
With eggs and poultry and garden seeds 
To change for things that a household 
needs. 
Now praughty John as he packed the load 
In hidden corner so slyly stowed 
An ancient fiddle, and drove away 
With huge delight; for but yesterday 
Had his father said that ‘‘to make Dob spin 
One need but play ona violin.” 
Thought the youngster: ‘Now I will try 
and see 
What fear in a simple tune there’ll be 
For Dobbin the steady, and if ’twill not 
Arouse the nag from her jig-jog trot.” 
So when a way on the homeward road, 
With well-packed groceries as his load, 
Over the dash-board the reins he threw 
And from its hiding the fiddle drew. 
Now one tune only did Johnny know 
But over the strings he scraped the bow 
With grin expectant and mirthful + yes 
At thinking of Dobbin’s great surprise. 
‘* Fa, me, sol, do,’”’ squeaked the fiddle, ‘‘do!”’ 
And placid old Dobbin, jogging slow 
[n usual fashion, quick, looked around 
With vague unrest at this startling sound. 
‘*Ho! ho! she’s wakin’,’’ crowed naughty 
John. 
‘1 bet she’ll leap if I just keep on.” 
Tben another and longer, shriller strain 
Drove reason straightway from Dobbin’s 
brain. 
And leap she diJ—with widening eyes 
And head flung high in her wild surprise: 
Then off she set at a frantic pace 
As if determined to win the race 
And leave behind her those things of sin 
The violinist and violin. 
**Hooray!’’ cried Johnny. 
prime. 
Ha! ain’t she telling some pretty time! 
If she could only keep up this shack 
She’d win a fortune on any track. 
I guess if Father should see her go 
Like this — Slow up now, my Dobbin. 
: Whoa!’ 
The bow he dropped and the lives he caught, 
But vain his pulling —for heeding naught 
Faster and faster yet she ran. 
The syrup-jug and the ginger can 
Went gayly dancing, a sudden crash 
Announced a butter-jar gone to smash; 
The salt bag split and the sugar too— 
A stream from the syrup-jug wet them 
through; 
The rice and pepper spilt o’er the fish 
As if mixed up for some Chinese dish. 
Still on tore Dobbin, and still the lad 
Pulled on the reins with what strength he 
had, , 
Calling and shouting till voice was hoarse 
In frantic effort to stop her course. 
Now the farm-yard gate had come in sight, 
And Dobbin half turning to the right 


“Now this is 





Dashed blindly through it. The wheel and 
fence 

Held sudden meeting with consequence 

Imagination alone cau paint ! 

When Master Johnny both dazed and faint, 

Arising from remnants of the load 

All spilled about o’er the dusty road, 

Brushed salt and sugar from off his clothes, 

Sneezed at the pepper up his nose, 

And felt that a stream of syrup thin 

Was downward trickling from his chin. 

Saw too, alas! in his father’s hand 

Astout and threat’ning birch-tree wand, 

He groaned: “‘ No, it cannot bea sin 

To play that tune on a violin; 

But I guess Old Hundred’s too fast a one, 

By the double quick that our Dobbin run.’’ 
LEBANwN, CONN. 
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I’m one of those dogs of good family 
that never take a prize. No one ever 
hears much about retrievers, unless in- 
deed he happens to be a reader of English 
story-books. 

Iam black, as every retriever would 
wish to be if he had the choosing of his 
own coat; and when one is absolutely 
black, without a single white spot, one 
may feel that, so far as skin can make 
the dog, he is a very distinguished animal 
indeed. 

Responsibilities have always been 
thrown upon me in a remarkable man- 
ner from my early puppyhood, and this 
circumstance has much to do with the 
formation of my character. Really when 
the care-taking faculty is developed, it is 
amazing that so many duties discover 
themselves to the willing mind; tramps 
to be growled off the place, noisy boys to 
be kept in order on the sidewalk, caickens 
—but why should I mention such a pain- 
ful subject? When may chickens be said 
to be conquered? The ordersare: frighten, 
but never kill. Now I will leave it to 
any one to say whether a chicken can be 
kept in a constant state of fright without 
occasional killing. An example should 
be made at intervals, otherwise an imper- 
tinent rooster will learn that he may look 
for bugs and worms under the very nose 
of a faithful watchdog, if he doesn’t mind 
skurrying out of the garden in most 
undignified haste every few minutes, 
Another heavy responsibility is the cats— 
those trials of a dog’s life; but that, to be 
sure, depends on how one takes them, I 
have discovered a secret in dealing with 
them which is known to very few dogs; 
I cultivate them. We are all susceptible 
to the charm of notice and attention. Let 
any dog try to be a little agreeable to the 
cats of his neighborhood and he will find 
it bringshim a great deal of amusement. 
They are good companions for a frolic, 
and we scamper all over the garden, and 
end by rushing up a tree; that is, the cats 
do. 

I’ve tried every kind of unkind behavior 
toward them, and I am convinced that 
courtesy always pays. Truly there is a 
delightful feeling of companionship when 
we walk through the garden together— 
the old cat rubbing herself against my 
legs and singing with unsophisticated 
sweetness, while the kitten frolics about 
and shows plainly that if I were less dig- 
nified she would busy herself with my 
fine tail, or perhaps claw my nose and 
ears in an impertinent manner. I grew 
up on the shore of a lake; and as my 
owner worked in a vineyard, it was the 
easiest thing in the world for me to 
gather my own grapes; I believe that a 
taste for fruit is alwaysconsidered agood 
thing. 

They say that life in the country de- 
velops one’s resources,and it may be true. 
We never had many playthings; so, like 
the children, I played with stones that 
we found on the lake shore. I wastaught 
to fetch and carry, and to dive for white 
shells in water deep enough to drownany 
child. Indeed they called me amphi— 
something, because I was as much at 
home in the water as I was on land 
There were times when I didn’t get quite 
enough to eat, but it is not to be wonder- 
ed at, because the children were so hun- 
gry, and, of course,they had to be consid- 
ered before dogs. That was all right. A 
dog can always try to get his ewn dinae: 
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by going to the butcher, and wagging 
his tail hard, and looking as he feels— 
half-starved. Should the butcher refuse, 
there are eggs to be stolen and eaten, if 
one is actually driven to it; but this is so 
bad a practice that I should be ashamed 
to have any of my younger friends read 
these words. 

But my life was not to be spent in the 
vineyard. One day, to my great surprise, 
my mistress called me and patted ine, and 
began tocry. Of course, I couldn’t un- 
derstand it, and there wasn’t time to and 
bring her a cobble-stone, which I have 
always found so comforting; but I did 
my best, licking her face well, and telling 
her how sorry I felt that anything should 
make her cry. 

Then my master put a leather strap 
around my neck ard led me down to the 
steamboat, where there was great noise 
and confusion, barrels rolling, peach- 
baskets carried on board, with piles of the 
grape-baskets that I saw packed every 
day. A bit of a rope was fastened to my 
collar, and I was tied to a post, beside a 
heap of flour-bags. My master said, 
‘*Good-by, Jerry. I hope they will like 
you. Bea good dog,” and went on shore. 

It seemed very queer when the boat 

. started, tho the son of a Newfoundland 
father and an Irish water-spuniel mother 
could not be afraid of the water; still it 
was so rough, and the people behaved so 
strangely that I was very unhappy. It 
lasted a long time, and we came to seve- 
ral stopping-places where I begged them 
to untie me; but when they read the label 
on my collar, they always said ** Not yet.” 
At last we came to a larger town. The 
boat stopped as if it had reached the end 
of its journey. A tall man came on board 
and walked right up to me just asif he 
knew all about me. I nearly wagged my 
tail off while he was reading my label 
and untying my strap; then we went off 
the boat together, and I was put into a 
carriage and taken for quite a long drive, 
tho I was perfectly able to walk and would 
have much preferred it. When we came 
to a cottage covered with woodbine, a 
lady came hurrying out to look at me, 
and I jumped down and walked into the 
house with her, and I felt more and more 
strange. The things were not like the 
ones I had been accustomed to, so that I 
felt obliged to examine them very closely, 
It did not trouble the lady at all, tho I 
feel now that it must have seemed quite 
rude, She appeared to know all about 
dogs. 

That was the beginning of the most im- 

portant part of my life,a period of real 
usefulness. I was treated with more 
affection than in my old home, where I 
was left a good deal to my own devices. 
If I barked politely to have a door opened 
some one was sure todo it for me, and if 
I went down to see my new master in the 
town, he would let mein when I told him 
who I was. The town marketing was 
always very fine. I went with my new 
mistress and bought my own bone (that 
is, she paid for it of course), and I had the 
happiness of carrying it home myself. In 
this connection I might say that my 
friend the butcher gave me bigger and 
bigger bones, till I sometimes fancied he 
was testing my carrying powers. Once 
the bone must have weighed nine er ten 
pounds, and they took pity on me, and 
gave me aride in the carriage, bone and 
all. Iulways spoke to the butcher when 
I met bim in the street after that, and he 
seemed pleased. 

But Iam very slow about coming to the 
point of my story. I want to show how a 
use may be found for almost everything 
that even a dog learns. 

I had never told my new family any- 
thing about my swimming and diving. It 
took so long to get used to my new life 
that I almost forgot to wish for the lake 
shore. But one day my master said at 
dinner that he had met a man who used 
toknew me, and this person had spoken 
about my diving for white shells. Then 
the old love for the water came over me 
80 strongly that Icould not help jumping 

“upto put my paws on his shoulder and 
tell him my joy. He patted me kindly, 
saying: ‘‘I really believe he knows what 

Isaid, We will go down this evening and 


It was a happy day for me when my 
love for the water was discovered, and I 
couldn’t help telling the horse all about 
it as we trotted on together. We are 
great friends, people say. As soon as we 
reached the water I ran into it to show 
that I was ready; but the carriage did not 
stop, and I had to content myself with 
runuing in the shallow water and snap- 
ping up as many swallows of it as possi- 
ble. At last, when I began to think that 
my owners had quite forgotten me, we 
came to an old canal-boat with one end 
anchored to the shore; the other end ran 
out to quite deep water and seemed like 
a pier. My master drove to the side of 
the road and tied the horse to an iron 
post, which had been put there for the 
accemmodation of persons who came to 
drink at an iron spring near by; and then 
the fun began. It only took me a mo- 
ment to prove that I was an uncommonly 
good swimmer for a dog. They said I 
swam like a fish; that must be high 
praise. A few sticks were thrown, but 
that was too easy. Iran in with them, 
shook myself, and waited for more work 
in a manner that could not fail to show 
that I felt myself capable of better 
things. The ladies in the carriage called 
out some remarks on my beautiful swim- 
ming, and some one said: ‘Jerry, dear, 
you are a duck.” Iam afraid it was un- 
dignified. but I just winked. I thought to 
myself: ‘**Wait a moment.” 

‘Shall I sacrifice a handkerchief?” 
asked my master. 

‘*Yes, do,” was the reply. 

‘*Well, then, here goes,” and he picked 
up a small stone and began tying it in the 
handkerchief to make it sink well. I 
jumped about to show that I thought 
that just the right thing, and in a mo- 
ment more the handkerchief was tossed 
into deep water. 

Proudly I sprang forward, swimming 
boldly out; for a moment I felt uneasy 
because the twilight was not good for 
diving; then I sawit. One plunge out 
of sight—a grab, and I had it. As I 
came up out of the water with the hand- 
kerchief in my mouth, every one clapped 
their hands or called out: ‘‘Good dog !” 
and I felt as I walked ashore that I had 
proved there were some tricks worth 
knowing in the country I came from. We 
had a good deal of aiving, and people 
driving by stopped to watch me gounder; 
I knew it, but I did not seem to see them. 
Finally my master called me and said I 
was too cold. I must have a fast run to 
get warm and dry; but my work was not 
yet done. I always finish off by bringing 
a really big stone out of the water; so 
when he called me sharply I began to cry 
and to hunt about in a great hurry in the 
shallow water for a stone that suited me. 
The horse, who had been watching me 
with just as much interest as the people, 
and whinnied once or twice to tell me so, 
wus now untied, my master saying: ‘‘ He 
will come out of the water when we 
start.” It did hurry me very much, and 
I had to choose between two or three 
small rocks, either ot which would have 
done well enough. 

In my trouble I took the nearest one, 
and, with a great effort I lifted it, and 
started up the bank withit. It was heav- 
ier than | thought, and in a few seconds 
Ihad to drop it. Just then some one 
looked back and cried: ‘‘ What has he 
got? Look at the thing he has brought 
out of the water.” 

My master jumped out and came to the 
place where I stood. 

“This is the most wonderful thing I 
ever saw,” he said, ‘‘Ican hardly be- 
lieveit. Did any one actually see him?” 

Yes; my mistress had seen me just as I 
was putting itdown. ‘* We must take it 
home and weigh it,” she said, and I 
wagged my tail. I knew when I had 
done a good thing. 

The next morning they said the stone 
weighed eleven pounds and a half. I ex- 
pected it. 

That was the beginning of a happy 
time. From that day I felt that my new 
home was a home, and I hada great many 
chances for a swim and a dive. There 
was a dear little girl who often came to 
see my people, and she always played 





try him.” 








mean. If she chaneed to wear a half- 
soiled dress we had a great frolic; she 
could play almost as well as a puppy, and 
besides that, she could throw my ball. 
Butaclean dress was a nuisance. Then 
it was: ‘* Take care, Jerry; I am afraid 
your paws are not clean”—-just as if that 
were a matter of any real importance. 
This playmate of mine often went with 
the family on drives and rows and pic- 
nics, and they always took me, evenif the 
expedition went by water; for they found 
that I would sit on the little bow seat 
(cruelly cramping as it was toa dog of 
my weight and muscle) all the way. I 
would have been happy to balance myself 
on one of the oars for the sake of going. 
When we landed there were always great 
games for the children and me; often 
they went in bathing, and that was splen- 
did. Who wouldn’t be proud to hear 
some onesay: ‘“‘Iam going to swim like 
Jerry.” Then I swam my very best fora 
model; and I could show them how to 
tread water, rising up to look over the 
waves. I heard my mistress say several 
times: ‘‘I believe Jerry could save a life’; 
but I didn’t know then what she meant. 
The children learned to swim quite 
well; my dear little Charlotte preferring 
to swim dog-fashion most of the time. 
Sometimes she would take hold of my 
neck and swim about with me just like 
any dog. I noticed that my mistress 
always seemed pleased at this. 
One day we all went to a beautiful 
beach, to go in bathing and then have a 
supper on theshore. My master promised 
to join the party in time to take charge 
of the swimming; but he didn’t come, 
and the children were disappointed. So 
at last my mistress said they could goin 
without any more waiting, if they would 
promise to keep near the place where she 
sat on the shore, adding. “Jerry will 
take care of you.” 
After a few minutes of happy scream- 
ing and barkirg and splashing, there was 
a noise in the woods behind us, and we 
all turned to see if it could be the master. 
Iran out of the water, and went a few 
steps by my mistress’s side till we could 
see better. No; it was a man driving 
cows down foradrink. Just then there 
was a splash—a scream, and my mistress 
turned her head and shrieked: ‘* Char- 
lotte!” and we both ran back together 
to the place where the boat was rocking 
as if in play, only a few yards beyond our 
reach, ‘Thereshould have been five heads 
in the water, but Icould not see more 
than four. Meanwhile we were walking 
straight out over rough pebbles to the 
beautiful ribbed sand beyond. I soon 
had to begin swimming, but she walked 
right on, with her eyes fixed on the water 
before us. Suddenly she turned and bur- 
ried back a step or two, then stooping, all 
dressed as she was, she bent down clear 
under the water and picked up a handful 
of gravel. ‘‘Jerry,” she said to me in a 
sharp, strange tone—* Jerry, now is your 
chance.” I trod water eagerly, and looked 
all about to see what I could do. ‘Get 
it, good dog. Go for it,” throwing one of 
the pebbles out beyond the boat. ‘‘Go 
and bring it to me;” and as I swam away 
I heard her say: ‘‘Oh, if I could swim.” I 
went on. There was nothing to be 
seen where the pebble went down. 
My mistress threw another, and another, 
always encouraging me: ‘Look for it, 
Jerry,” she said. ‘‘Go down and get it.” 
Some child began to cry and I couldn't 
help looking rouni tv see which of my 
friends was in trouble. ‘‘ Jerry,” said my 
mistress, in an awful voice, ‘‘if you fail 
me now I will never forgive you,” a 
threat that made me miserable; I would 
die for her if I only knew how she wanted 
me to doit. Then a pebble was thrown 
a little farther away, and I went after it; 
and there, down on the pretty sand. lay 
my dear little playmate. Well, that was 
all, It was easy to dive down and get 
her, but it took all my strength to hold 
her up and swim ashore. My mistress 
stood there in the water waiting for me, 
and I was panting for breath when I 
came to her, and choked by some water 
I had swallowed; but I couldn’t bear to 
give up my burden. I just swerved a 
little and swam past her proudly; while 





with me, 1 love children—nice ones, I 


low and I could bardly carry Charlotte, 
and had to let her help me. 

‘*She must have hung on the boat and 
made it float off,” said my mistress. as 
she was rubbing Charlotte, and I was 
licking her, after we got ber on the land; 
‘“‘and then she lost her balance and fell in,” 
to which I wagged assent; I knew it must 
have been so. 

Charlotte lived, and they feasted me 
and petted me till I nearly died; and 
they called me Charlotte’s life-pres:rver; 
and I understood what my dear mistress 
used to mean when she said she believed 
I might save a life. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this aepartment showld be ad. 
dressed“ Puzzies.” THe INDEPENDENT, New York. 











UNITED SQUARE WORD. 
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All tbe vowels arein the middle word. 
Middle Diamond—1, bill of a bird; 2, 
the Italian for Ides; 3, part of the bridle of 
a borse. 
Upper left—i, a boy’s plaything; 2, a 
Southern constellation; 3, bark of the oak, 
etc. 
Upper right—1, nickname of a woman; 
2, before; 3, part of the furniture of a bed- 
room. 
Lower right—1, a weight; 2, an exclama- 
tion; 3, at the present time. 

Left-hand—1, to scour; 2, contraction of 
a bear. 


DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTI¢, 
** 14% * 
ee 


* 3 6 * * 
From 1 to 2 to face; from 2 to 3 rows. 
From 4 to 5 animals resembling frogs; 
from 5 to 6 aseat. 
From 1 to3 boundaries; from 4 to 6 a scrt 
of mushroom. 
Cross words: 
1. A roof timber ofa building. 
2. A metal from which colored prepara- 
tions are made. 
. Mournful sounds. 
. Ingenuous. 
. Beginning. 
. A sea demi god. 
. Ancient Greek theaters. 
. Very brave. 
. Led into error. 


caOnnwur & 


ANN O’TATOR. 


ANAG RAMS. 
Rivers in Europe. 
. No anger. 

. Dirt seen. 
Ham set. 
No Bey. 
May dew. 
. Heron. 


ee ode al 


MIXED PUZZLE. 

Start with the right letter, and from this 
take every fourth jetter in the mixed wcrds 
and you will find an excellent saying from 
the Hindu: Shoes, draws, unhand, ass 
string, throw. socth, addict, nothing, im- 
mense, aged, thing, aunt, vessel, pries, odd, 
crows, Only, serge, touch, arrive, aspen, dis- 
parity, pert, mother, less, essay, each, trout, 
thrive, India, gross, strung, unknown, bri- 
dle, lonely, accompany, proper, playing; 
willing, attaching, inset, great, pop-sUQ, 
oar, prelate, lo, iron, odd, antipode, affirm, 
too, you, illumine, efface. 


CENTRALS. 

1. The centrals ot a comedy is an arch. 

2. The centrals of a jewel is a part of the 
head. 

3. The centrals of a part of the body 1s # 
very useful article. 

4. The centrals of food for the sick is 42 
herb. 

5. The centrals of a very sweet substance 
is a number. 

6. The centrals of a kind of sweetmeat is 
a measure, 

7. The centrals of an ornament for the 





she followed me til) the water grew shal- 


neck is to travel in. 
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8. The centrals of an animal is a division 
of property. 

9, The centrals of being perplexed in 
mind is to be untamed. 

10. The centrals of a holder of wine is to 
be unable. 

11. The centrals of a manufacturing place 
is a bird. 

12. The centrals of explained is part of a 
fisb. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES UF MAY 2p. 
CONCEALED BIRDS. 


1, Eagle; 2, nightingale; 3, heron; 4, 
swan; 5, hawk; 6, hen; 7, lark: 8, flamingo; 
9, ostrich, 10, dodo; 11, dove; 12, pewit. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 








HaSte 
MaPle 
ThRee 
Molst 
LaNce 
TiGer 
PeTal 
Walve 
HoMer 
StEep 
PROGRESSIVE PUZZLE. 
Bagdad. 
Daddy. 
Dyer. 
Ergo. 
Gotha. 
Selections. 


IRISH “ BULLS.” 


(To the Editor of the London Spectator. | 
Sir: As you have been ventilating the 
above subject, perbaps a few particulars 
about Sir Boyle Roche, the high-priest of 
Irish “bulls,” might be interesting to your 
readers. He was of the ancient family of 
the Dz La Russes, of Fermoy, was Member 
for Tral-e from 1775, and was created a 
baronet in 1782. He commenced one of 
his speeches ia the Irish House of Com- 
mons,as follow-: ‘*Mr, Speaker, it is the 
duty of every true lover of his country to 
give his last guinea to save the remainder 
of his fortunes.” And another began: 
“Sir, single misfortunes never come alone, 
and tne greatest of all national calamities 
is generally followed by one much 
greater.” A letter of his is still preserved, 
supposed to have been written during the 
rebellion of “98, tho it is doubtful if be 
ever put so many “bulls” together on 
paper. It 1s as follows: 


“Dear Sir: Having now alittle peace and 
quiet, [ sit down to inform you of the bus- 
tie and contusion we are is from tne blood- 
thirstv rebels, many of whom are now, 
thank God! killed aod dispersed. We are 
in a pretty mess, can get notbing to eat, 
and no wine to drink except whisky. When 
we sit down to dinner we are obliged to 
keep both hands armed. Woilst | write 
this I have my sword iu ove hand and my 

ixtol in tbe other. I concluded from the 

ginning that this would be the end, and 
Iam right, forit is not half over yet. At 
present there are such goings on thatevery- 
toing is at a standstill. { should have 
answered your Jetter a fortnight ago, but I 
only received it this morning. Indeed, 
hardly « mail arrives safe without being 
robbed. No longer ago than yesterday the 
mail-coacn from Dublin was robbed near 
this town; the bags had been very ju- 
diciousiy left behind, and by great good 
luck there was nobody iu the coach but two 
outside pa-sengers wno had nothing for the 
trieves to take. Last Thursday an alarm 

Wisxiven that a gang of rebelsin tuli re- 

trewt from Drogheda were advancing unfer 

the French standard; but they had no col- 

ors, Dor any drums “xcept bagpipes. Im- 

mediately every man in tae place, including 
W men aod coildren, ran out to meet them. 

We soon found our force a great deal too 
little, and were far too near to think of re 
treating. Death was in every face, 
aod to it we went. By the time halt our 

arty were killed, we began to be all alive. 

ortuvately, the rebels had no guns, except 
pistols, cutiasses and pikes, and we had 
plentv of muskets and ammunition. We 
Pit them all to the sword, not a soul of 
wem escaped, except some that were 
drowned iu an adjoining bog. In fact, ina 
short time nothing was heard but silence. 
Toeir uoiforms were all different, chiefly 
greep. Atter the action was over, we went 
t) rummage their camp. All we found was 
afew pikes, without heads, a parcel of emp- 
ty bottles filled with water, and a bundle of 
blauk Freuch commissions, filled up with 
Irish names. Troups are now stationed 
rouad, which exactly squares with my ideas 
of security. Adieu! 1 have only time to 
add that [am yours in great haste, B. R 

“PS.—if you do not receive this, of 
course it must have miscarried; therefore I 

*” you to write and let me know.”’ 

One of the “bulls” wrongly attributed 
to Sir Boyle Roche was, that ‘‘ every 
quart bottle should hold a quart.” This 

roposal was really made by Rowland 

ateman, Member for Kerry at the time, 
and wasa complaint against the stinted 
allowances terved out to wine-drinkers at 
taverns, I am, Sir, etc., 
C, J. HAMILTON. 


Howrs, County DUBLIN. 
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THAT women as well as men are invent- 
ofS 1s shown from the records of the 
Patent Office, from which it appears that 
am 1790 up to July of last year over 

patents have been granted to women. 





The first patent granted to a woman was 
for straw weaving with silk or thread in 
1800 to Mary Keis. In 1815 Mary Brush 
received a patent for a corset; Sophia 
Usher followed in 1819 with cream of tar- 
tar carbonated hquid; Julia Planton in 
1822 with a foot stove. 

A ter that date the entries are annual, 
with the exception of the years 1827. 1829, 
1830, 1832, 1835-89, 1844. 1846, 1852 and 
1854-55. The first page embraces all of 
the half century 1809-58, in which time 
there were precisely fifty patents granted, 
By 1868 the entries filled a full page; by 
1881 two pages; by 1883 three pages. The 
first native patentee whose address is 
recorded is Agdalena S. Goodman, Duval 
County, Fla., for improvement in broom 
brushes in 1849. She and one other 


woman were the only Southerners up to | 
the outbreak of the Civil War to whom 


patents were granted. 








Everybody Who has a boy knows that 
may can be very illy spent on a boy's 
sit. 

“Cheap” prices certainly catch at 
tention, but a “cheap” article has no 
merit, not even in the price, 

All 


Wemake nothing but the best, 
the younger Boys’ Suits, between $4.00 
aid $11.00, and the bigger ones between 
$6.00 and $18.00, go direct to the cns- 
- 1. Minus all the profits other stores 
ask. 


We are first handlers of Derby Hats, 
too, for Boys, and sell them at $1.25. 
7 _ store sells them for Jess than 


Hackett, Carhart &Co,, 


Men’s and Boys’ Olothing and Hats, 


N. E. COR. CANAL ST. AND B’WAY, 


New York. 


WILY DO YOU WEAR A 
SHINY COAT? 


We Guar«ntee to Remove the Shine. Giv- 
ingthe Garment the Appearance of New, 


GOODS CALLED FOR AND DELIVERED FREE. 
Clothing Returned in a Neat Box. 
LEWANDO’S 
French Dyeing and Cleansing Establishment, 


FIFTH AVE.Cor.14thSt., W.;731 SIXTH 
AVE.; 278 EIGHTH AVE., New York. 
17 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston. 


6, Compa ny’s 
Shingles are more durable at d look tter than any 
ther for Churches and 1] Buildings large or small, 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 


COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,228 AND 1.340 BROADWAY,N. Y. 

















Mele , 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


We invite especial attention to a choice 
line of Edgings, Insertings and Matched 
Sets in Cambric, Nainsook and Swiss; 
22,27 and 45inch Hemstitched flouncings 
in new and exclusive designs; Plain Hem- 
stitched lawn, particularly suitable for 
Mourning Dresses and Aprons; Point Ven 
ise Edgings at half the regular prices, very 
durable, much used in trimming French 
Satines, etc. 


Ws , 


Crosse & Blackwell’s 











FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


MADE FROM FNGLISH FRESH FRUITS 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


uiesic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invalu- 
able tonic and an agreeaple stimulant.” Annual sale 
8,000,000 jars. 





Geuuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
idebig’s signature in biue across label, as 
a 


ve. 
Soid by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’td, London. 


A sOLID=———_ 


STEEL FENCE! 











tS Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide, 
Adapted for Residences, Chu Cemete- 
an uentien Teacen Gate, totien indies Sete, 
Tislinen Gon welee tr can then palte tah eae tae, 
THE NEWEST THINC AND THE BEST. 


Central Expanded MetalCo. | 8. W. Expanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 
St. Louis Expanded Metal Co., St. Louis. 
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ECHA 
£0" PILLS 


EFFECTUAL 






For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 


Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Ap 


Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed 


Sensations, &c. THE FIRST 


and Tremb: 
MINUTES. Thisisno fiction. Eve 
and they will be acknowledged to 


DO 
sufferer is earnest! 
@ Wonder; 


tite, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
—~ io Dreams, and all Nervous 

SE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY 
invited to one Box of these Pills, 
ful Medicine.—“Worth a guinea a box.”— 


BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. Fora 


WEAK STOMACH, IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER ; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—a few doses will work wonders upon the Vi: 
ening the muscular System; restorin jones Gomer brin; 


Strength- 


back the keen edge of 


appetite, and arousing with the ROSEB OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the 
pemen —— a ye ve “ facts 4 commas oy nous in :. classes gi vn THe and aon of the 

guaran @ Nervous an tated is that PILLS LARGEST SALB 
OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. Full directions with each Box. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, 
Sold by Druggists generally. B. F. ALLEN 


St. Helens, Lancashi England. 
"G CO., 365 and 367 Cunal St, New York. 


Sole Agents for the United States, who (inquire first), if your druggist does not 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX. 
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EDWIN C.BURT & CO, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


mw 
com, FINE 
=<) SHOES 
an 


443 & 448 Pulton St, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt shoe has full 
name stamped on iin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 
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MONITOR 
OlL STOVE 


No SMOKE NO SMELL 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY SAFE 
OIL STOVE MADE .AGENTS 
WANTED EVERYWHERE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
MONITOR OIL STOVE CO. 























BALTIMOREand OHIOR.R. 


COMPLETE SERVICE OF 


FAST EXPRESS TRAINS 


BETWEEN 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
Washington, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. 


PULLMAN’S CARS ON ALL TRAINS. 


Offices: New York—21, 261. 415,1140 Broad- 
way and Station, foot of Liberty Street. 
Boston—211 Washington Street. Philadel- 
phia—833 Chestnut Street and Station, 24th 
and Chestnut Street. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Sharon Sprin s, N. Y. 


European Methods of Using 
Salphur Water. 
INHALATION, GaS INHALATION, PULVERIZATION, by 
steam or omy 1 air, tor CaTaRRH, BroncniaL 
TROUBLES, an ISEASES Of RESPIRATORY ORGANS 
after methods employed at 

ALLEVARD, CHALLES, MARLIOZ, ENGHIEN, Eavx-BONngs, 
and other Continental Sulphur Springs. 

Pouches of every description, 
hot, cold or tempered, with Or without force (duuches 
horizont » ses en pluie, en colonne, &o.) tor 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SciaTica, and allied diseases 


as —- at 
AIx-Les-Bains, France, and other European Springs. 
Tus Batus. PLUNGE Batu. 
Establishment open cune 10th. 
MonoGRaPu and DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET with list of 
+, and prices mailed gratis. Address 
John H. Gardner & Sons, Sharon Springs, N. Y. 


Union Sauare Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
16TH STREET 














OORNER YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Stree. New York 
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PRACTICAL CHARITY. 


The Work of Some of New York’s Chari- 
table Institutions. 


ST. GeoRrGe’s CHAPEL, j 
CHURCH OF THE REFORMATION, 
140 Stanton St., New York. ‘ 
Mrs. Harriet H. Ayer. 


DEAR MADAME: For some months I have been 
using your “ Vita Nuova” among our poor and sick 
with excellent results, but buying at retail makes it 
rather expensive for charity work, ulthough we never 
buy less than one-half dozen bott’es atatime. Will 
you svpply this Mission Chapel direct from your 
manufactory at wholesale rates for such small pur- 
chases as a dozen bottles at an order? 

Yours truly, 
C. SCADDING, Minister in Charge. 





Dec. 14, 1883. 


Dear Mrs. Ayer: 

Having tried your Vita Nuova with perfect satis- 
faction; we cheerfully recommend its use to all per- 
sons suffering from the ills mentioned in your Dan- 
ger Signals. Wishing you God’s blessing. Your’s ever 
gratefully, 


NEW YOrK, August 16, 1888. 


Little Sisters of the Poor, 
SR. a ANIE. 


ST. GEORGE'S MEMORTAL Hou ; 
207 East 16th St.. New York, Dec. a. "988. 5 


Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 

DEAR MADAME: The Rev. Dr. Rainsford has de- 
sired me to write and ask of youafavor. Last year 
you most generously donated a large quantity of Vita 
Nuova for the parish poor. It has been carefully dis- 
pensed and has proved most beneficial to many. 

The last bottle was given a few days ago, and the 
favor I am desired to ask is: Would you again kindly 
remember the sick poor by contributing for their use 
some more of your excellent Tonic? 

With sincere thanks for the benefit you have con 
ferred by your gift, 1 remain, dear madame, yours 
truly, J..E, FORNERET. 

Prof. David Swing, of Chicago. He preaches in Cen 
tral Music Hall to 2,500 people every Sunday. Note 
what he says: 

LAKE GENEVA, WIs., June 24d, 1887. 

DAR FRIEND MRS. AYER: You and I have so long 
been personal friends that Iam almost afraid that 
my regard for you helps make your “ Vita Nuova” 
better than other medicines. It finds in my organism 
an enemy that has “held the fort” for thirty years, 
but it has already brought me peace and hope. It 
has great merit as a help tonature. [ am glad it is 
not a magical compound, nor the juice of some plant 
found in the heart of Africa by some heaven-guided 
tramp, but is wholly rational and scientific. With 
kindest wishes, your friend, DAVID SWING. 


Similar letters have been received from Maj. Gen. 
Rufus Ingalls, ex-Quartermaster General U. 8. Army; 
Hon. 8. 8. Cox, Amos J, Cummings and Wm. G. Stabl- 
necker, members of Congress; Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien, Supreme Court of New York; Steele Mac- 
kaye, Esq.. Hon. Henry Waterson, Col. A. J. Cocker- 
ill, Editor N. Y. World, and many other eminent men. 

Vita Nuova is the best remedy for dyspepsia, nerv- 

1 1 and overwork. It will assist 
the weak stomach, it will rest the weary brain, it will 
“ brace up” the shattered nerves. As it is made from 
the prescription of a famovs physician, you are not 
taking a quack medicine. As it is made by an honest 
manufacturer, you are assured of pure ingredients. 
As it is used and indorsed by men end women you all 
know and respect, you are not using an unknown or 
untried remedy; only be careful to get tbe genuine; 
refuse substitutes. 

If your druggist does not have Vita Nuova send one 
dollar to The Recamier M'f’g Co., 52 Park Place, New 
York Cc ity. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER. 


By means of the PILLOW- 
INHALER, sufferers in every 
part of the land have been 
cured of catarrh, bronchitis, 
Sasthma and incipient con- 
§ sumption, and many who 
were for years afflicted are 
PP now strong and well. The 





















=ently only a pillow, but from 
liquid elinee? that are harmiess(tar. carbolic acid, 
iodine, etc.) it gives off an atmosvhere which you 
breathe ali night (or about eight hours), whilst taking 
ordinary restin sleep. There are no pipes or tubes,as 
the medicine is contained in concealed reservoirs,and 
the heaiing atmosphere arising from it enve lops the 
head. itis perfectly simple in its workings, and can 
be used bya child with absolute safety. Medicine 
for the reservoirs goes with each INHALER, ready for 
use. The wonderful and simple power of the PIL- 
LOW-INHALER is in the tong, conanes erent. 


ou breathe the healin 

vapor continuously anc 
ata time when ordinarily 
CATARRH. * the cavities of the nose 
and bronchial tubes be- 
BRONCHITIS. come engorged with mu- 
cus, and catarrh, throat 
CONSUMPTION. greatest progress. From 
the very first night the 
passages are clearer and the inflamation isless. The 

cure is sure and reasonably rapid. 

Rev. Dr. J.T. DURY#A, of Boston. writes: “I really 
think the PILLOW-INHALER isa very great hit, and 
the man who made it dese ves the gratitude of a lsuf- 


ferers. I never slept more soundly, and my voice is 
better since using it.’ 















REV. JAMES CHAMBERS, pastor Calvary Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York City, writes: “I have need 
the PILLOW-INHALER for over two months and I 
hereby very cheerfully testify to its effectiveness for 
throat disease and bronchitis. | would not be with- 
out it.” 


PRoY. ARTHUR F. WINSLOW, A. B., of the English 
and Classical School at West Newton, Mass., Says: 
believe the PILLOW-INHALER is in every way what 
it professes to be as acure for catarrh. | have tried 
it with entire success in my own case. 


Wa. C. CARTER, M.D., Richmond, Va., a physician 
in regular practice, says: “I believe the PILLOW-IN- 
HALER to be the best thing for the relief and cure of 
Lung Troubles that I have ever seen or heard of.’ 

MR. K. D. MCMANIGAL. of the firm of McManigal & 
Morley. Miners and Shippers. Logan, Ohio, writes: *! 
suffered fifteen years with catarrh of the throat. | 

ughta TLLOW-INHALER, and after four months’ 
use of it my throat is entirely cured.’ 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 


1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vatuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


RURAL HINTS FOR MAY. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


MAY is really the seed-time month for 
both field and garden crops over a great 
proportion of this but lately centennially- 
christened rural Republic. The active 
campaign is now fairly inaugurated. 
Legions of muscular men and buxom boys 
are afield, armed with the bright imple- 
ments of peaceful warfare, their visages de- 
noting firm resolve to win the battle. The 
light troops have already scoured the plain; 
the strong work-horse, the sturdy mule and 
the ponderous ox, are at their posts, ready 
for heavy service in moving the necessary 
farm machinery. The glorious sun has 
scaled the walls of old winter, and thrown 
wide the portals of lovely, blooming May. 
The grass, the flower and the leaf burst 
forth in consonance with the bounding 
hopes of the husbandman. The merry bird, 
the busy insect and the creeping worm are 
alike battling for existence. Mando thy 
share in the great spring conflict and ere 
long thou shalt be rewarded, for the promise 
of both seed-time and harvest will be ful- 
filled. Faithfully discharge the duty re- 
quired of thee, and leave to others all croak- 
ings and lamentations. March onward in 
May, with faith and trust, relying largely 
upon brains and brawn to achieve victory. 

In this battle for subsistence much of the 
farmer’s success depends upon system—in 
always knowing at night what the work is 
for the morrow, and having every prepara- 
tion made for doing first that which is most 
necessary. A man’s head that does this 
part of the battle is like that of a great 
commander—his brains are worth more 
than his hands, and he is pretty sure to 
come off victorious. The wise farm man- 
ager will always note down in his mind all 
the little jobs that should be done at earli- 
est convenience, and there are usually 
broken days and odd hours enoxgh to do 
them without interfering with labors of 
more importance, and wbich cannot be de- 
ferred. The man who plans his work for 
the season and then is governed, so far as 
possible, by system and order, is usually up 
to time inall his operations, and rarely fails 
of receiving commensurate reward in 
autumn for whatever care and labor have 
been bestowed upon crop production. 
Briefly, the cultivator who forecasts his 
work and proceeds systematically in its 
performance, does not ‘* go it blind,’’ but is 
generally as sure of his course as is the ex- 
pert mariner who is guided by a correct 
chart and an unerring compass in navigat- 
ing his vessel. Such a man will be likely to 
make port with his valuable cargo (good 
crops),even in unpropitious weather, and 
under unfavorable circumstances. ‘““Know}l- 
edge is power,”’and as potent with the farmer 
as it is with the mariner or merchant. 

Intelligent ruralists understand that 
what we offer in these monthly articles for 
INDEPENDENT readers is in the line of bints 
and reminders, rather than instructions 
and admonitions; for they probably need 
no special advice or information as to the 
details of tillage, planting and after-cul- 
ture—except, perhaps, a few who are nov- 
ices in practical agriculture. They koow 
what they ought to do, and when this and 
that operation should be performed, but 
sometimes need a little prompting about 
doing things in the right manner and at 
the proper season. For example, most soil- 
tillers are aware that May is the time to 
make and use manure abundantly, and that 
all animal and vegetable matter furnishes 
fertilizing material. There is nothing that 
will rot and decompose but what produces 
the food of plants; therefore save every- 
thing that can be utilized for the purpose, 
You cannot make too much manure for 
corn and other crops, and for top-dressing 
meadows, etc., at the proper time. By the 
way, old meadows should be top-dressed 
this month; and if they are thoroughly 
dragged and timothy seed sown, it will im- 
prove them. Grass lands, whether mead- 
ow or pasture, will repay apy attention in 
the way of fertilizing that may be given 
them at this season. May is also the month 
in which tillage of the surface with the 
harrow and cultivator tells more to the ad- 
vantage of the soil and crops than at any 
other sevson. In the language of an adept 
cultivator, ‘‘ Weed seeds start quickly, and 
crop after crop may be killed, while the 
moisture of the soil and the action of fer- 
menting manures and the sun all contrib- 
ute to those changes in the soil which aug- 





ment the supply of plant food, and all these 
are greatly aided by the stirring, mellowing 
and comminuting of the surface of the 
ground.” 

BE PROMPT AND THOROUGH.—in this seed- 
time season it behooves cultivators to be 
prompt and thorough in their operations 
afield. As a rule, the husbandman who 
properly prepares the soil, carefully plants 
or sows pure seed, and gives his crops sea- 
sonable and sufficient after culture, will 
(D.V.) be duly rewarded at the “ harvest 
home.” The iatelligent farmer compre- 
hends the necessity of being alike careful 
and skillfulin performing such important 
manipulations as pluwing, planting and 
cultivating; for he knows that ‘* whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth doing well”’ 
and in season. And yet, at the risk of re- 
peating what may have been said aforetime 
in these columns, we urge the reader to see 
that his ground is well prepared for every 
crop he intends to plant or sow tbis spring. 
‘The great point is to have the soil in good 
condition for the reception and germina- 
tion of seed. Next, and equally important, 
is to see that the seed is good, pure, of 
a desirable variety, and properly deposited 
in the earth. Of course no shrewd farmer 
or gardener will be likely to allow poor seed 
to be put into badly prepared ground; yet 
we caution all ruralists on these points be- 
cause they are essential. Even those who 
know better sometimes make grave and 
costly mistakes by inattention or leaving 
others in charge of what it would be for 
their interest to at least superintend, and, 
hence, our suggestive reminders may prove 
beneficial to such as need a jogging of the 
memory occasionally. 

FIELD Crops.—The planting of field crops, 
such as corn, potatoes and parsnips, should 
receive early attention, while sugar beets, 
mangels and carrots can be sown later. In- 
dian corn, and the thorough preparation of 
the soil for other crops, are alluded to else 
where in this article. Plant potatoes as 
soon as the soil isin condition. The early 
planting of early varieties is recommended 
wherever the beetle is troublesome. Pota- 
toes may be safely cut to two or three eyes 
to the set, tho many good farmers prefer 
planting whole tubers. In some localities 
beans are a profitable crop. Soiling crops, 
which are more popular of late years than 
formerly, are now in order. In some sec- 
tions oats and peas may be sown to advan- 
tage—using any leafy variety of oats, and, 
if the soil is rich, marrowfat peas; they 
give twice as good acrop as Canada peas, 
tho the latter are best on poor soil. Corn 
sown in drillsis preferable to broadcast, 
and sweet corn is best for soiling purposes. 
One bushel to the acre will give best results 
when drilled in on rich land. For a succes- 
sion corn should be drilled in cr sown every 
two or three weeks through the season—say 
until well into July. For such field crops 
as are to be sown later—as turnips, buck- 
wheat, etc.—it will be well to make provis- 
ion by deciding upon their location and pre- 
paring the ground in season. It is always 
wise to ‘“‘ take time by the forelock.”’ 

GARDEN AND ORCHARD.—The vegetable 
and fruit gardens both demand attention 
this month, and it should be given even by 
the busiest of farmers, suburban residents 
and villagers. Good vegetables and small 
fruits are palatable and healthful, and 
ought to be considered indispensable in the 
family. The seed catalogs are now so com- 
plete in details that it is unnecessary to 
give the times of sowing or the distances 
apart of the varivus vegetable seeds. But 
we urge that the seed-beds be well prepared 
and enriched, and carefully protected at 
night, where there are late frosts, after the 
seed has been sown. Plant raspberries and 
blackberries early, and set out currants, 
gooseberries, grape-vines, quinces, etc.. that 
were kept through the winter. Manure and 
thoroughly weed the strawberry bed, and 
apply a heavy mulch. It will pay to use a 
mulch of straw, bog bay or litter on cur- 
rants, raspberries and all other truit-bear- 
ing shrubs. Fight weeds and insects, as 
soon as they appear, with sharp hoes, elbow 
grease and insecticides. It 1s not too late to 
plant fruit trees in gardens and orchards. 
Trees that have been heeled in to retard 
growth can be safely planted later than 
others. Remove caterpillar nests, using a 
swab, with kerosene emulsion or lime wash. 
Destroy the curculio on sight. Daily jarnnog 
the plum and other trees infested, and 
catching the curculios on sheets, is the best 
remedy. Spraying with Paris green or Lon- 
don purple is the panacea for many insect 
enemies that infest both gardens and or- 
cbards. Gardeners and orchardists should 
inform themselves in regard to the use of 
insecticides and give timely attention to 
their application to infested trees, vinesand 
plants. 

THINNING FRUITS.—Those of our readers 





engaged in fruit-growing are advised to 
give the matter of thinning timely atten- 
tion. According to a pomological author. 
ity, the only way to make fruit-growing 
pay is to sell good fruit at large prices, and 
the only way to have good fruit is to throw 
away one-half or two-thirds of it while it is 
still young. This may be done, before the 
flowers have bloomed, by the operation of 
disbudding. But this rarely removes 
enough, and as soon as the fruit is seta 
large share should be removed. [t it ap- 
pears that too much still remains the num- 
ber may be reduced when it is half-grown, 
and still more, if need be, just as ripening 
is about beginning. So with grapes, a cer- 
tain number of clusters of which is appor- 
tioned to the age and strength of the vine, 
Of course, precision like this is not looked 
for in market culture, yet an approxima- 
tion to it may be tried; but let nothing be 
carried beyond the point of profit. The cost 
of labor is the great obstacle, and whoever 
will devise methods of facilitating the op- 
erations will find that it will pay him hand- 
somely. Orchardists of THE INDEPENDENT’s 
parish who wish to raise good fruit this 
season will do well to perform the opera- 
tion of thinning the present month and 
also later, if necessary. 

IMPROVE RURAL HOMES.—May is prover- 
bially the month in which to adorn and 
beautify country and suburban homes, no 
only by the planting of trees, shrubs and 
flowers, but the making of other improve- 
ments. A few flowers, plants and shrubs 
will often do more toward rendering a home 
neat and attractive than many times their 
cost expended in any other way. Even the 
building of new or repairing and painting 
of old fences, trellises, arbors, etc., adds 
greatly to the surroundings of a dwelling, 
especially if it be a rural cr suburban resi- 
dence. And surely most people have little 
excuse for living in rough-looking, cheerless 
homes when they can so easily and cheaply 
be made pleasant and enjoyable to both oc- 
cupants and visitors, as well as beautiful in 
the eyes of passing strangers. A small out- 
lay, with a little judicious planting and fix- 
irg, would soon transform many an ordi- 
nary appearing country, suburban or vil- 
lage homestead into one which would be 
noted by all observers for its loveliness-- 
and this is the most favorable season to 
make such a desirable transformation. Only 
a few tastefully arranged flowers, shrubs, 
creeping vines and trees, with neat palings 
and the like, wonld so improve and orna- 
ment many a repulsive-looking place as to 
give ita charming appearance. Therefore, 
Mr. Rural, while not neglecting such im- 
portant permauent improvements as may 
be required on your farm—such as better 
outbuildings and fences, a new orchard 
planted or an old one grafted, drainage, the 
conveying of water (through pipes or logs) 
to barn and house, and the arranging of 
convenient watering places for stock—do 
not omit to make your dwelling and its sur- 
roundings pleasant and attractive for your- 
self, family and visiting acquaintances. 

FLOWERS FOR FEMININES.—*‘ As free as 
flowers in May,’’ is becoming a frequent ex- 
pression; but we reckon flowers are not very 
freely grown on many a farmer’s premises. 
Andif any of the many rural husbands, 
fathersand brothers among our readers have 
neglected to aid in providing floral displays 
around the homes they occupy, we have 4 
suggestion to offerin behalf of their wives, 
daughters and sisters. Pray read and heed 
the substance of what we wrote touching 
this matter one fine spring morning mary 
years ago. The vernal season has at last 
arrived, and with it the time for planting 
other things besides grain and potatoes. 
Have you assigned to the feminines of your 
family a plot of ground for flowers as you 
last year promised to do “ next spring”? 
—and did you furnish them enough “cash 
money ”’ to purchase the necessary seeds and 
plants? If this has been done you have 
made a good beginning, and with a little 
more substantial aid (in the way of prepar- 
ing the ground, etc.), wife, daughters and 
sisters will soon make things bright and 
lovely around the homestead, and you will 
all be the happier. And next year your 
neighbors and other acquaintances, seeing 
your good works, will emulate your example 
so there will be other attractive homes, and 
more happy people in consequence. Mean- 
time we trust the fair feminines thus favored 
will improve to the best advantage their 
opportunities for adorning home and enjoy- 
ing pleasant recreation. There is health as 
well as pleasure in cultivating beautiful 
flowers and arranging vine-clad bowers. 

ArBoR DAY.—Altho this institution 1s of 
comparatively recent origin, being inaugu- 
rated by Nebraska in 1872, it has already 
become established as an annual festival in 
twenty-seven states and three territories. 
Ten states have made Arbor Day a legal 
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holiday, and it is now nearly as popular in 
the East as it has been for yearsin the West; 
for while the people of the latter region 
plant largely of forest trees, those of the 
former devote special attention to setting 
out small trees, shrubs and vines, in ad- 
dition to large-growing trees for various 
purposes. In both sections, and latterly 
in the South, not only farmers but schools 
and corporations, as well as public-spirited 
residents of villages and cities, are accus- 
tomed to engage actively in tree planting 
on the days appointed. Thus millions upon 
millions of forest, fruit, shade and orna- 
mental trees have been planted where they 
will add to the beauty and value of lands 
and houses, and increase the prosperity and 
happiness of their owners and occupants. 
In some of the states schools are given half 
or whole holidays, and teachers, pupils and 
others unite in planting such trees upon 
the school grounds as will prove useful and 
ornamental—the ceremonies being often 
accompanied with songs and addresses. 
This custom has added greatly to the at- 
tractiveness and intrinsic value of numer- 
ous school premises, and is worthy of imi- 
tation by those having charge of the grounds 
of churches and public institutions of vari- 
ous kinds. 

Every reader of THE INDEPENDENT who 
has space therefor is urged to plant trees,, 
shrubs Or vines, or all of them if conven- 
ient. If Arbor Day in your state is not 
seasonable for the trees you want, plaut 
them before or after; but plant something 
on the day appointed in honor of the wor- 
thy occasion. Plant trees, shrubs and vines 
for profit and pleasure. Heed the advice of 
the canny Scot who said: ‘‘ Plant a tree, 
Jock ; it will grow while you’re sleeping.” 
As Governor Oglesby, of Illinois, pertinent- 
ly advises, plant trees around the house to 
shelter it from the howling blasts and 
scorching suns; plant them for timber; 

plant them for shade and ornament; plant 
them—bright emblems of the better land— 
in the church-yard; plant them in the 

“city of the dead,’’ where, ever green, they 
point upward to the eterna]; plant them in 
tte school-yard, making bright and beauti- 
ful the place where our children receive so 
many early impressions, for they need a bit 
of Nature’s teachings. 

THE CorRN CrRop.—In this latitude, and 
indeed over a wide portion of the country, 
May is the month to prepare ground for 
and plant the great national cereal, Indian 
corn—the crop whichis never a total feil 
ure, and upon which myriads of farmers 
place much dependence. The most impor- 
tant factor in successful corn growing is 
thorough preparation of the soil. A West- 
ern cultivator avers that nearly one-half of 
the cultivation of corn can be done before 
the crop is planted. Of course, he adds, 
this cultivation consists in putting the 
ground in extra condition. Then the seed 
germinates better, for moisture is more 
equally diffused through the soil and the 
ground is brought into intimate contact 
with the seed, andthe plants grow more 
vigorously, for they have a good supply of 
food from the start. The first and most 
essential point, therefore, is to have a well- 
prepared seed-bed, and many a farmer 
would be the gainer by cultivating a less 
area and tilling thoroughly before planting. 
After putting the ground in fine condition, 
the next duty is to exercise care and judg- 
ment in the selection of seed and fertilizer. 

The average yield of the corn crop is far 
less than it would be were the ground thor- 
oughly tilled, properly fertilized, and good 
after culture given. These are three essen- 
tial requisites, and anotheris the planting 
of good seed, such as will readily germinate. 
Select varieties sure to mature in a short 
Season. Plant as soon as the ground is 
well prepared and warm enough, and near 
or far apart, according to the richness of 
the land, but not too close. The Indian’s 
Tule for plauting, ‘‘when the young oak 
leaves are as large as a squirrel’s ear,” and 
the rule of the New England farmer, to 
plant when the shad-flower is in bloom, are 
only different ways of saying ‘‘ wait until 
the ground is warm.” Corn is a rapid 
grower and requires plenty of manure. 
If commercial fertilizers are used, note this 
advice by Prof. Charles V. Mapes, in a late 
number of THE INDEPENDENT: ‘In using 
superphosphates or the general run of fer- 
tilizers, where the leading ingredient is 
Phosphoric acid, with the potash and am- 
menia supplied in small proportions, there 
probably can be no better plan advised than 
small applicatiots in the hill or drill.” 
Whether to plant in hills or drills may be 
determined by the condition of the soil. 

Corn in drills gives more plants und a 
larger yield to the acre, and is best on clean 
Jand; but hill planting allows the crop to be 
worked both ways, and is preferable on 
Weedy soils. Tarring the seed will keep off 





insects and thus hasten the sprouting of 
corn. A pint of warm tar is stirred with a 
peck of seed until every kernel is evenly 
coated, and then rolled in plaster. 

Live Stock. — All domestic animals 
should be seen to carefully this montb. 
Horses and oxen, the motive power of the 
farm, must be kept in good heart for the 
severe labor required of them. Cows, if 
allowed to graze on poor pasture, should 
have other feed also—both grain and hay, 
and roots if possible. Look well after the 
sheep, especially the ewes and lambs. 
They should not be put upon summer pas- 
tures until the grass is well started. An 
authority avers that unless skim-miik is 
abundant, special care must be taken to 
have young pigs well fed with bran -and 
grain and kept growing. It will not hurt 
them if they do have milk, but a set-back 
now is injurious. If they can have the 
range of the orchard, they will destroy 
many insects in the larva and pupa states. 
A little constant care will make the differ- 


ence of one hundred pounds of pork at 
Christmas. Poultry pays when properly 
cared for, so watch the chickens, seeing that 
they are well fedand bave comfortable quar- 
ters. Guard against vermip; provide good 
dusting boxes; whitewash roosting places, 
nest boxes, etc., and give the fowls plenty of 
range. it is well to remove chicks and 
ducks to artificial brooders as soon as 
hatched. If you keep poultry for profit, it 
is necessary to pay special attention to all 
details of the business. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL is the 
best of all cough eures. It allays inflamma- 
tion of the throat and speedily removes irri- 

— mucus from the bronchial sages. 


Mrs. L. P. Cutler, 47 North Washington 

New York City, says: ‘“ When Iwasa 
gil o of 17 I hada cou h, with profuse night 
sweats, and Ayer’s C ne Pectoral cured 
me. I have recommended this preparation 
in scores of similar cases.” 
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